





PERFORMANCE, 
ROOMY, LUXURIOUS INTERIOR, 
WONDERFUL BODYWORK. 
The name itself a guarantee. 


Prices from £267 70 to £1,050, 
MAY WE SEND YOU FULL PARTICULARS 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Advertisements for these columns are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 3D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Monday morning 
for the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ‘“* COUNTRY 
LiFk,”” Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
WO. z. 





General Announcements. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 





FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES, FACTORIES, 
FARMS, Etc.—No emptying of cesspools ; 
no solids ; no open filter beds; everything 
underground and automatic ; a perfect fer- 
tilizer obtainable. — WILLIAM BEATTIF, 
8, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 
[FON AND WIRE. FENCING 
FOR PARK AND GARDEN.—Iron 
Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue C.L. 65 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of every 
description, Catalogue C.L. 156. Wood and 
Iron Gates, Catalogue C.L. 163 Kennel 
Railing, Catalogue C.L. 86. Poultry Fencing, 
Catalogue C.L. 70. Ask for separate lists.— 
BouLtTon & PAUL, LTn., Norwich. 


ARGAINS iN COLOURED ART 


LIN EN.— Remnant bundles of coloured 
art linen for cushion covers and fancy needle- 
work. Reduced price & per bundle, 
postage 6d. Write for Complete Bargain 
List To-day.—HUTTON’s, 10, Main Street, 
Larne, Ulster 

IRD s’ BATHS, Garden Vases, 
Sundials; catalogue (No. 2), free.— 
MooRTON, 17, Eccleston Street, Buckingham 


Palace Road, 38.W. 1 


ENCING AND GATES.-—0ak Park 


plain and ornamental; Garden and 
Stable Wheelbarrows, 
Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND Bros., Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 


London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W. 
REAL, HARRIS AND LEWIS HOME- 

27UNS, direct from the makers. 
Aristocrat among tweeds, for golf and all 
sports wear; any length cut.—J AMES 
STREET TWEED DEPOT, 117, Stornoway, 
Scotland. Patterns free on stating shades 
desired, 

EA for Large Households, at the 
T WHOLESALE price. Fins Darjeeling, 
3/6 per lb. Good Staff Blend, 1/8.  Inter- 
mediate prices. Carriage paid.—ELLis 
Davies & Co, (founded 1860), 16, Mincing 


Lane, London. Samples on request. 

5O Ooo OLD TILES (dark), 
s stone mullioned Windows, 

tine old stone Balconies, two massive oak 

Mantelpieces, valuable eight-day tower 


bell and weathervane, 
oak Joists, glazed Roof Lights, Doors, 
plate-glass Windows, carved oak Barge- 
boards, Tanks, Rotary Pump, weathered 
Bricks, ete., at the demolition of “* Brand- 
fold,’ Goudhurst, Kent.—Apply BRAVERY 
and FUNNELL, LTD,, Steyne Road, Seaford. 
(Telephone 224). 
Ree OFF CLOTHING WANTED 
of every description, gent.’s, ladies’ and 
also household artic’ les, linen, ete. 
Best possible prices given. Cash or offer by 
return. Customers waited on. — Mrs. 
SHACKLETON, 122, Richmond Road, Kingston- 


Clock with cupola, 


children’s : 


on-Thames. Tel. Kingston 0707. Banker's 
reference, 
ALLPAX (regd.), the only patent 


flat wax Paint manufactured in this 
country, is much superior to Distemper; 
can be washed or scrubbed and is obtainable 
in 32 lovely colours. Ask your decorator, 
Booklet post free.—SAMUEL WILLS & Co., 
Lrp., 31, Castle Green, Bristol. 

OTOR LAWN. MOWER (Ran- 

somes), 36in. knives, complete and 
in perfect running order, Cost £250. For 
Sale, price £45.--WAMSLEY, Iden Manor, 
Staplehurst. 
MELSON CONSTABLE ESTATE, 

NORFOLK.—6,000 Pheasants’ Eggs 
for Sale, 90 per cent. guaranteed fertile. 
Lowest prices.—Apply AGENT, Estate Office, 
Melton Constable Park, Norfolk. 
WATER SUPPLY. Windmills, 

Rams, Engines, Pumps, Artesian Well 








Boring.—KINGDON, Ltp., 41, Finsbury 
Square, E.C, 2, 
Typewriting. 
YPEWRITING.—Authors’ Mss., 
Plays, etc., undertaken.—B., 15, § Sand- 


well Mansions, West End Lane, West Hamp- 
stead. ’*Phone, Hampstead 4817. 


Garden and Farm. 


Antiques. 





USTIC Houses, Arches, Fencing, Per- 
golas, Bridges, Seats, Poles, Rustic 
Wood ; re-thatching and repairs.—INMAN 
and Co., Rustic Works, Stretford, Man- 
chester, 
ENCING.—Chestnut Pale Fencing and 
Garden Screening,, Illustrated Catalogue 
on request.—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., 
Ltp., 24, Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 
PRACTICAL GARDENING FOR 
WOMEN.—Royal Botanic Society’s 
School, Regent’s Park; thorough training ; 
£30 per annum; three terms.—For pros- 
pectus apply the PRING IPAL. 
ENUINE OLD ENGLISH SUN- 
DIAL WANTED.—An article’ of 
historical interest or otherwise unique ; one 
of large proportions complete with archi- 
tectural setting desired.—Particulars to 
CRANE- eo LTD,, 45/51, Leman Street, 
London, E. 
THU LOBBI! ! THUJA LOBBI! 
fast growing evergreen, quickly forms 
hedges or screens ; well-grown plants, 14 to 
ift., 9/- doz., 60/- per 100; 2 to 2Hft., 10/- 
doz., 75/— per 100. Packing and free on 
rail.— ARTHUR YOUNG, F.R.H.S., Oxted, 
Surrey, 


_Dogs for Sale and Wanted. 








| '§UT 200, ,RICHARDSON’S 
LARGEST 


SELECTION of PEDI- 
GREE TERRIERS 
near London on view 
daily. AIREDALES 
(trained). Best pro- 
tection against burglars 
for ladies living alone. 
ABERDEENS(Scotch), 
CAIRNS, WES 

HIGHLANDS, WIRE 
FOX, SEALYHAMS ; 








from 10 gns.; pups, 

Tel., Byfleet 274. 5 gns.—Clock House, 
Byfleet (station, Weybridge), Surrey. 

LKHOUNDS.-—Superb Dog Puppies, 


by Graftonia Kogi ex Petra (champion 


Woden—Saga) ; eight weeks.—Write, Lieut.- 
Comdr, CLARIS, White Lodge, Beaconsfield. 
Tel. Beaconsfield 355. 





Stamps. 





FINE OPPORTUNITY occurs to 

obtain CHOICE EARLY COLONIAL 
STAMPS in superb condition. Advertiser is 
dispersing a fine old Collection of picked 
ee at one-third catalogue. — Apply 
** A 7367.” 





RITISH COLONIAL RARITIES 
are my speciality ; approval selections 
at reasonable prices.—ALLEN, 5, Blake Hall 
Road, E. 11. 
OR VALUE AND. VARIETY 
write for British Colonials, with values 
to £1 at Id. to 6d. each._-W, CHEESEMAN, 
Is, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 





Situation Wanted. 
SSISTANT GARDENER.—Clerey- 


man’s daughter desires Post ; trained 
at Horticultural College and Kew; ex- 
perience in various large gardens ;_ flowers, 
vegetables, hot houses ; understands poultry 
farming.—** A 7496.” 





Paying Guests. 


XCELLENT SALMON, BR 
ND SEA TROUT FISHING.—Three 
miles aac both banks and boats, fish now 
running freely; also deep-sea fishing and 








bathing; superior accommodation and 
cuisine.—Kilcolgan Castle, Galway, 
OOMS VACANT.-—Good golt, 
tennis, and sailing; men only, or one 
requiring rest cure; excellent references. 
Outskirts Ipswich, 7497.” 
Motors. 
RoLLs- ROYCE SALOON, in 
perfect order, for SALE, cheap. 
Write ** Box 166,” c/o Roy HARDY, LTD., 
49, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





articles if at 
other you had 





THINK 


L’ Pemenrs of all the satisfactory 
purchases you have made 
during the past month. How 
would you have obtained these 
some time or 


ADVERTISED? 





not seen them 





65, 


You fwill find that, as far as furniture 
than ‘the 
exhibited, 





A collection of plain and also of carved buffets, 
food cupboards and dresser bottoms. 


A selection of oak and 
mahogany occasional 
and D ended dining 
tables from £7 15 O 


NEW 
40 pages. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


H. STANLEY BARRETT, Architect, and hings 
on buying antiques and on fakes. 


iF YOU ARE 


INTERESTED IN FUR 


NISHING YOU 


SHOULD VISIT THE FREE EXHIBITION OF OLD 


ENGLISH FURNITURE FOR THE 


ID 


EAL HOME AT 





She(\Id-World Galleries... 











DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 
(Four doors from Squires the Chemist on the corner of Oxford Street, near Selfridges). 





“ Useful 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Over 125 photos. 

intormation, including : 

How to furnish your home in old 

Kinglish Furniture for £1 

Suggestions as to furnishing, colour 

schemes, etc., by Mrs. BARRETT. 


is concerned, the exhi 


A few antique 
Box Settles. 





bition is far more interesting 


larger,*overcrowde dfexhibition, where onlyjla very smallf!amount of |furniture, is 


155 


oak Settles from £9. Also 





all types and si 




















Full of usetul | Setof 6Queen A 





A selection of over 





A very large selection of Refectory ‘Tables ot 


zes from 85/-. 





4 
200 Old English Chairs. 
nne Farmhouse chairs, £13 10 





Household Hints,’’ by 


Address 





I enclose 3d. 
English, Colonial, or Foreign stamps acceptet. 


COUPON. 26/3/27 
for illustrated Catalogue. 























Auction & Estate 
Advertisement 


Charges 


HE charge for 


Estate Announcements 


is 16/8 per inch si 


column per insertion, the 
minimum space being half. 
an-inch (approximately 48 
words, average 8 words to 


the line), for which the 


charge is 9]. 


Blocks are charged at the 
rate of 11d. per square inch, 
with a minimum charge of 


12/10. 
e 


For further particulars apply Advertisement 
8-11, 
Southampton Street, Strand, 


Department, ‘Country Life,” 
London, W.C.2. 


Small 
ngle 
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COUNTRY LIFE & 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 


AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 





Vou. LXI. No 1575. Pre AT THE 


-P.O. AS A NEWSPAPER 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26th, 1927. 


Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING; 
Subscription Price per annum. Post Free, 
Inland, 65s. Canadian, 60s. Foreign, 80+. 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY ann WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE 


ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


BY DIRECTION OF CAPTAIN R. A. ARKWRIGHT. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Adjacent to Matlock Bath and Cromford Stations, fifteen miles from Derby, 30 miles from Nottingham and Buxton, and 43 miles from Manchester. 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE, KNOWN AS 
WILLERSLEY CASTLE 


SITUATE IN THE PARISHES OF MATLOCK AND CROMFORD. 


Comprising : 

THE HISTORIC 
CASTELLATED 
MANSION, 
situated about 400ft. above 
sea level, commanding a 
panoramie view of the 
River Derwent towards the 
Dales beyond. 

Accommodation : 
Entrance porch, staircase 
hall, four reeeption rooms, 
billiard room, flower room, 
seventeen principal bed and 
dressing rooms, boudoir, 
three bathrooms, staff ac- 
commodation, and ample 

domestic offices. 

Electric light, central heating, 
telephone ; two entrance 
lodges, fishing lodge, stabling 
for ten, garage for four cars, 

chauffeur’s quarters. 

WhLL-tiMBERED 
PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
including three tennis 
courts, rock garden, orna- 
mental! lawns and summer 

house, 





TWO CAPITAL 
DAIRY HOLDINGS 


(with vacant possession), 
| each with excellent House 
and set of buildings, re- 

spectively known as 
THE HOME FARM 
and 

WILLERSLEY 

COTTAGE FARM. 


THE CROMFORD 
COLOUR MILLS, 
including a substantial set 
of five-storied buildings 
with manager’s dwelling 
house. 


The Troy Laundry, Mining 
and Quarry Land, Ground 
Rent; the Lovers’ Walk. 


ATTRACTIVE 
BUILDING SITES. 


Adjacent to Matlock Bath 
Station. 


THE WHOLE ESTATE EXTENDS TO ABOUT 


230 


ACRES 


EXCLUSIVE DRY FLY FISHING IN THE RIVER DERWENT. 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION as a WHOLE or in BLOCKS or LOTS, at MATLOCK BATH, in June next (unless previously disposed of by Private Treaty). 
NOTE.—THE CONTENTS OF THE MANSION WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON THE PREMISES AT AN EARLY DATE, 
Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





BY DIRECTION OF EDWARD GREENE, ESQ. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


330ft. above sea level. Ten minutes’ walk from Railway Station. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 





The picturesque old-fashioned RESIDENCE contains two halls, billiard and four 
reception rooms, seventeen bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms and complete offices. 


Companies’ electricitu, gas and water. Main drainage. Central heating. 
GARAGE AND STABLING. HOME FARMBUILDINGS. 
. Three cottages. 
OLD-WORLD PLEASURE GROUNDS. 
Fine old walled garden, tennis lawn and modern hard court, well-shaded parkland. 
LONG AND VALUABLE ROAD FRONTAGES. In all about 


25 ACRES. 
AN ADDITIONAL 25 ACRES MAY BE ACQUIRED. 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in the Spring (unless previously Sold Privately). 
Py eaten Messrs. STOW, PRESTON & LYTTELTON, 12, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


“Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


KENT AND SURREY BORDERS 


Two miles from Edenbridge, two-and-a-half weg Westerham, four-and-a-half miles from 
Oxted. 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
LEWINS, CROCKHAM HILL. 





Standing 350ft. above sea level and facing south, with extensive and beautiful views over 
the Weald to Ashdown Forest. 


THE RESIDENCE, built about 1875 of red brick, with half-timbered gables and tiled 
roof, contains entrance hall, lounge hall, loggia, billiard and three reception rooms, eighteen 
bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, and offices. Electric light, telephone, central 
heating ; garage and stabling, lodge and four cottages. THE PLEASURE GROUNDS 
include tennis and croquet lawns, rose and formal gardens, rhododendrons and azalea 
clumps, tea house, kitchen and fruit gardens, with vinery and peach houses, two well- 
stocked orchards ; homefarm buildings; park, arable and pastureland ; in all about 


97 ACRES. 

GOLF at Limpsfield (two miles). To be offered for SALE by AUCTION, as a WHOLE 
or IN TWO LOTS, in the Hanover Square Estate Room, at an early date (unless previously 
Sold Privately). 

Solicitors, Messrs. THICKNESSE & HULL, 5, Little College Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1; Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 








KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
AND 
WALTON & LEE, 


20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 

90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 


Telepnones : 


Rs -. } Mayfair (8 lines). 


20146 Edinburgh. 
2716 Central, Glasgow. 
327 Ashford, Kent. 
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Telephone Nos. : 
Reading 1841 (2 lines) 


Regent { sy 


NICHOLAS 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD. PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegraphic Addresses : 


** Nicholas, Reading.”’ 


“* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 




















IMPSTONE LODGE 


SILCHESTER COMMON, HANTS. 
THIS DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE RESIDENCE, 


COMMONS 
NEWBURY. 


OVERLOOKING EXTENSIVE BETWEEN READING AND 


300ft. high. 


seautiful district. 





‘HE CARRIAGE DRIVE, 
The accommodation is: 
LOUNGE HALL AND THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
SIX BEDROOMS AND BATHROOM, 
THE USUAL OFFICES. 
SPLENDID STABLING AND COTTAGE. 
PRETTY WILDERNESS GARDENS AND WOODLANDS. 
IN ALL FIVE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION OR PRIVATELY. 


Full details of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 





CAVERSHAM COURT 


NEAR READING. 


THIS WELL-KNOWN HISTORICAL RESIDENCE 


FOR SALE, 


AT A BARGAIN PRICE. 





THE WHOLE PROPERTY IS IN PERFECT ORDER. 


THE GARDENS 
FINE OLD YEW HEDGES, 


AND HAVE A LONG FRONTAGE 


ARE RENOWNED FOR THEIR 


TO THE RIVER THAMES. 


Full details of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 











Telephone : 
Grosvenor 2020. 





WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 






















OLD GROUNDS AND 


SEATED IN GRAND 
PARK OF 160 ACRES, 
WITH ADJOINING FARMLANDS AND WOODLANDS ; 


IN ALL ABOUT 600 ACRES. 


Street, Mayfair, London, W 


HEAVILY TIMBERED 


BY ORDER OF LORD 
ORMATHWAITE, G.C.V.O. 


BERKS 


One-and-a-half miles from Brack- 

nell and within easy reach of 

Ascot, Sunningdale, Virginia Water 
and Windsor. 


WARFIELD PARK 


A COMMODIOUS MANSION, 
dating back to the 
QUEEN ANNE 


PERIOD. 


UNDULATING 


The House contains two halls, a fine suite of handsome reception rooms, consisting of large and small drawing rooms, 
dining room, billiard room and morning room (all spacious rooms with south aspect), library, ten best bed and dressing rooms, 
five secondary bedrooms, ten bedrooms for maids and four for menservants, three bathrooms, and offices. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY or BY AUCTION on MARCH 30TH, as a whole or in Lots, by WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon 


Vendor's Solicitors, Messrs. BROUGHTON, HOLT & MIDDLEMIST, 12, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1. 





AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL 
AND SPORTING 


ABOUT 1,300 ACRES, 


300 


The MANSION, which is of Georgian character, is of 


ACRES OF 


WEST 
WITHIN EASY REACH OF GOODWOOD, 
MIDHURST AND CHICHESTER. 


SUSSEX 


ESTATE OF 


including 


VALUABLE WOODLANDS, AND 
AFFORDING EXCELLENT 


moderate size, is fitted with 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND CENTRAL HEATING, 


and stands in beautiful G ROUNDS adorned by magnificent 


Three FARMS are let at rentals amounting to about 
£500 a year, and the balance of the Estate is in hand. 


Full 


particulars of Messrs. 


timber. 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W. 1. 
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Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 








ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


LESS THAN 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND LEICESTERSHIRE BORDERS 


Ten miles from Market Harborough, fourteen from Northampton and fifteen from Rugby ; a mile-and-a-half from village and four-and-a-half from a railway station. 


HUNTING WITH TWO FAMOUS PACKS. 
CONVENIENT FOR POLO. 
ESTATE OF 100 TO 539 ACRES 
FOR SALE 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 


AT A LOW 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


PRICE. 


of moderate size, on gravel soil, on a southern slope, 500ft. above sea level, in a well-timbered park, 
with long drive; large hall, four or five reception rooms, 17 to 20 bedrooms, four bathrooms. 


WATER BY GRAVITATION. 


Large stabling suitable for hunters, squash racquet court; cottages. 


THE EXPENDITURE 
WITHIN THE 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W. 1. 


ON 





THE 


MANSION 
LAST FEW YEARS. 


N.B.—THE HOUSE AND 100 ACRES WOULD BE SOLD AT A PRICE SUBSTANTIALLY 
BY THE PRESENT OWNER 





SHOOTING. 





WINKWORTH 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY ann WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 
COTSWOLDS 


ON THE LOWER SLOPES. 
Four miles from Gloucester, cleven miles from Cheltenham, two-and-a-half hours from London. 


THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD ESTATE, known as 
WYNSTONE PLACE, BROOKTHORPE, 


with an EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE, containing lounge hall, three 
reception rooms, billiard room, five principal bedrooms, each with dressing rooms, 
five secondary bedrooms, and five servants’ rooms, two bathrooms, and adequate offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. ABUNDANT WATER. 








Excellent garage. Stabling. Lodge. Three cottages. 


BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, spacious lawns, herbaceous borders, rose 
garden, and productive kitchen garden. 


WITHYROWS FARM with its adequate buildings, A FULLY LICENSED INN 
known as “* Four Mile House ”’ ; the whole extending to about 
ea 93 ACRES. 
To be offere d for SALE by AUCTION, as a whole or in Lots, in conjunction with Messrs. BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., at an early date (if not previously disposed of Privately). 


Solicitors, Messrs. GRIMES, MADGE & LLOYD, 20, Bell Lane, Gloucester. 
Auctioneers, Messrs. BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., Gloucester ; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 








45 MINUTES FROM TOWN 


TO BE SOLD, 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
OF 76 ACRES. 


THE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE overlooks a broad lake, and stands in a well-timbered 
park commanding beautiful views. Central hall, billiard, and five reception rooms, loggia, 
boudoir, 25 bed and dressing rooms, seven bathrooms, and offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING, 
Garages, stabling and farmbuildings. 
THE PLEASURE GROUNDS ARE OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY, 
rose garden with yew hedges, tennis lawn, hard tennis court, LAKE OF FOUR ACRES, 
three cottages and chauffeur’s flat. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (9541.) 








PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. BY DIRECTION OF TRUSTEES. 


KENT AND SURREY BORDERS 


Two-and-a-half miles from Edenbridge, two-and-a-quarter miles from Westerham Station, 
three-and-a-half miles jrom Oxted. 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY, known as 
RUSHOLME, CROCKHAM HILL, 


occupying a wonderful position about 600ft. above sea level, and commanding magnificent 


views. 

THE TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE is approached by a carriage drive, and contains 

entrance and lounge halls, billiard and four reception rooms, 20 bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms and complete offices. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, AMPLE WATER SUPPLY, TELEPHONE. 

Large garages, commodious stabling and grooms’ accommodation, three cottages (one 


with Lore ds 

BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, well shaded and skilfully planned, and in- 
cluding rock gardens (designed by Pulham), alpine garden, tennis and croquet lawns, fernery, 
rock pools, swimming bath, productive kitchen garden. CROCKHAM HILL FARM, with 
excellent farmhouse and buildings ; arable, pasture, and woodland ; in all about 


95 ACRES. 
To be offered for SALE by AUCT ‘da in conjunction with Messrs. CRONK, in the 
spring (unless previously Sold Privately ‘ ; 
Solicitors, Messrs. CORBOULD, RIGBY & CO., 1, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, 


oF 
Auctioneers, Messrs. CRONK, Sevenoaks, Kent, and 1B, King Street, St. James Square, 
S.W.1; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 








BY DIRECTION OF W. G. BRADSHAW, ESQ. 
a) 
SUSSEX 


ONE MILE FROM GRANGE ROAD STATION ; FOUR-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM THREE BRIDGES. 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
DOWN PARK, CRAWLEY DOWN. 
THE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
stands about 400ft. above sea level, is approached by two carriage drives, each with lodge at 
entrance, and contains 
Panelled hall, billiard and five reception rooms, fifteen bed and dressing rooms, three 
bathrooms, and offices. 


COMPANY’S WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 


GARAGE AND STABLING. 
CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. MEN’S ACCOMMODATION. 


MATURE GARDENS, 
shaded by specimen trees, hard tennis court, Italian garden, two grass tennis courts, orna- 
mental lake, walled kitchen garden. 
BAILIFF’S HOUSE AND AMPLE FARMBUILDINGS, PARK AND AGRICULTURAL LAND. 
IN ALL ABOUT 53 ACRES. 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION, AS A WHOLE OR IN THREE LOTS, IN THE SPRING (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD PRIVATELY). 
Solicitors, Messrs. RICHARD BRADSHAW & SON, Moorgate Station Chambers, E.C.2; Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 








Telephones: 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, ( 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
AND 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 3326} Maytair (8 lines). 
78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. ins 


WALTON & LEE, 41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 327 Ashford, Kent. 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii. and xiv.) 
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none HAMPTON & SONS wn: (et 


Telegrams :: 
“* Selaniet, Piccy, London.” *Phone 2727. 





(For continuation of advertisements see pages viii. and xxiv.) 

























BY ORDER OF THE EXORS. OF_G. L. WIGG, DECEASED. 


SURREY 


ON THE HILLS BETWEEN MERSTHAM AND CATERHAM. 
THE BEAUTIFULLY PLACED FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
KNOWN AS 


“ ROCKSHAW,” MERSTHAM 


OCCUPYING AN ALMOST PERFECT _SITE-ON THE SURREY HILLS NEARLY 500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, ENJOYING TO THE SOUTH VIEWS 
OF WIDE EXTENT. 


_: yas 





** ROCKSHAW.” THE ENTRANCE LODGE, 


THE MEDIUM-SIZED FAMILY RESIDENCE 


is most substantially built of stone, and contains vestibule hall, central galleried hall, four reception rooms, boudoir, seventeen bed and dressing rooms, three 
bathrooms, complete offices, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY’S WATER. TELEPHONE. HEATING BY RADIATOR. 
LODGE. LTHREE COTTAGES. BOTHY. STABLING. GARAGES FOR FIVE. SMALL FARMERY. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
with charming wooded dells and rock gardens, broad south terrace walk, enclosed double tennis lawn with pavilion, productive walled kitchen garden, also 
PARK-LIKE PASTURES. Lying most compact and extending altogether to about 


123 ACRES 
To be Sold by Auction at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1, on Tuesday, May 17th, 1927, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously Sold). 


Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. LAcES & Co., 1, Union Court, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers, HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 


















MIDLAND—MAIN LINE 
ABOUT ONE HOUR’S RAIL. 
FOR SALE, 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
of about 


1385 ACRES. 
ELIZABETHAN STYLE HOUSE, most substantially built of stone, 


standing well within its park and woods, approached by carriage drives 
with lodges ; oak-panelled hall, six reception rooms, fifteen bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms and excellent offices. 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. EXCELLENT WATER, 
Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 
BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS and gardens, lawns, tennis and croquet 


courts, woodland walks, rock and rose gardens, kitchen and vegetable gardens, 
ample glasshouses, orchard, etc. 


WITH POSSESSION, 


Personally inspected and strongly recommended by the SOLE AGENTS, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 























FOR SALE AT A REDUCED PRICE. 
IN A VERY FAVOURITE DISTRICT A FEW MILES FROM THE 


SOUTH COAST 


Convenient for first-class railway centre. 


FINELY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE WITH 500 ACRES 
PROVIDING EXCEPTIONAL SPORTING, 


THE RESIDENCE stands some 450ft. above sea level, commanding fine 
views, and contains staircase hall, galleried lounge hall, three reception rooms, 
billiard room, eighteen bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, complete offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. RADIATORS. TELEPHONE. 
Stabling, garages for six; squash racquet court. 
SIX COTTAGES. MODEL HOME FARM. 


BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS ; 
with sunk Italian gardens, terraced gardens with clipped yews, etc., walled kitchen 
garden with moderate range of glass. 

CRICKET GROUND IN THE PARK. 
The Estate provides exceptionally good partridge bags, whilst there are some 180 
acres of woods capable of holding large head of pheasants. 
(WOULD BE DIVIDED). 
Full particulars of the Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 






















: Offices: 20, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S8.W.1 
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Telephone Nos: 
Regent 4304 and 4305. 


‘“ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegraphic Address: 
** Overbid-Piccy, London.” 





EXECUTORS’ SALE 





SOMERSETSHIRE 


TO BE SOLD, this charming 


In a good social and hunting district. 
OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE, 

with historical associations, in excellent repair and thoroughly up to date with 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 

Lounge hall, three reception rooms, ten bedrooms, two bathrooms, servants’ hall. 

SECONDARY RESIDENCE. COTTAGE. 
Stabling, garage and farmery ; beautifully timbered grounds and rich pasture of about 

20 ACRES 


Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,897.) 





SURREY AND KENT BORDERS 


GOOD SOCIAL DISTRICT ONE HOUR FROM TOWN. 


FOR SALE, this handsome modern 


QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, 
standing 400ft. up on light soil. 


LOUNGE HALL, THREE RECEPTION, TWELVE BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
GARAGE. STABLING. ‘TWO COTTAGES. 


Beautiful pleasure gardens, walled kitchen garden and a paddock ; in all over 
SEVEN ACRES 


Inspected by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,922. 











ie: 
G ty 


OVERLOOKING 


THE 


easily accessible to the Midlands and North. 


x 
WYE 
Favourite district of Herefordshire ; 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE, 
occupying an elevated site in charming pleasure grounds sloping down to the river. 
Lounge hall, four reception, billiard room, sixteen bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms. 


Central heating. Company's water. 


30 ACRES 
HALF-A-MILE OF SALMON FISHING 


SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Electric light. 


(12,999.) 





NEWMARKET 


TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED. 


FIVE MILES FROM 


This very attractive MODERATE-SIZED HOUSE, in excellent order and standing in a 
WELL-TIMBERED PARK. 


Three rec2ption rooms, billiard room, fourteen bedrooms, four bathrooms, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 


HOME FARM. TWO LODGES. 
FIRST-RATE SHOOTING OVER 1,400 ACRES 


FURTHER 1,600 ACRES OF SHOOTING AVAILABLE ADJOINING. 


Sole Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (3838.) 








SALCOMBE, SOUTH DEVON 


One of the most enchanting beauty spots of the West ; near to the entrance to Salcombe Harbour 
and Bolt Head. 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE. 
Occupying a commanding position with views of extraordinary beauty over land and sea. 
Lounge hall, three reception, billiard room, eleven bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, 
with a profusion of sub-tropical plants, palms, eucalyptus trees of remarkable growth, 
lawns, kitchen garden, etc. ; GARAGE for two cars, TWO COTTAGES. 
SIX ACRES 
SPLENDID ANCHORAGE FOR YACHTS UP TO 400 TONS. 


AGENTS, Mr. L. H. PAGE, Fore Street, Salcombe, and Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 
as above. (14,631.) 





ea 
Wisoth 





> enmmenrpenn MES 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
’Midst beautifully timbered country south of Dorking. 


LOVELY OLD TUDOR RESIDENCE 


In perfect repair, and containing much old oak and features of the period. 


LOUNGE HALL. THREE RECEPTION, THIRTEEN BEDROOMS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. EXCELLENT WATER. 


Four cottages, lodge, three sets of farmbuildings, garage, stabling, etc. 
225 OR 3890 ACRES 
SOUND LAND, MOSTLY PASTURE, THE WHOLE BEING IN HAND. 


FOR SALE AT A MOST REASONABLE FIGURE. 
Confilently recommended by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (14,815.) 





OSBORN & MERCER, “ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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Telephone: Regent 7500. 


ee HAMPTON & SONS ame 


Telegra 
** Selaniet, Piccy, Lenden.” 


‘Phone 2727 


(For continuation of advertisements see pages viii., and xxiv.) 



























BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 
AOC 7 
ESSEX 
Three and five miles respectively from Roydon and Broxbourne Stations. 
GOLF AND HUNTING AVAILABL 
REEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY. OR LITTLE 
PLEASURE FARM, “ BROADLANDS,” 
NAZEING, between BROXBOURNE AND HARLOW, in a rural and pleasant 
0sition, 200ft. up. Medium-sized HOUSE, approached by drive, and containing 
all, three reception rooms, two staircases, seven bedrooms, bathroom, and offices. 
Four cottages, garage, extensive stabling. CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
kitchen garden, paddock, and grassland ; in all over 
50 ACRES. 

With VACANT POSSESSION (except two cottages). Also adjoining, two 
cottages, stabling, farmbuildings, together with two paddocks of over THREE- 
AND-A-HALF ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. To be SOLD by AUCTION, 
at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W. 1, on Tuesday, May 
3rd, at 2.30 p.m., in one or two Lots (unless previously Sold).—Solicitors, Messrs. 
GARRARD, WOLFE, GAZE & CLARKE, 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 1.— 

Particulars from the Auctioneers, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W. 1 



























STAINES, MIDDLESEX 


Pleasant and convenient position edicining common, nice open views ; ten minutes’ 
walk from station; close to GOLF COURSES 
TTRACTIVE AND MEDIUM SIZED FREEHOLD GE 
GIAN RESIDENCE, “THE WHITE HOU _— 
SHORTWOOD COMMON, SUITABLE FOR ony Ehston INTO TWO 
DWELLINGS if required. Approached by drive, and containing entrance hall, 
four reception rooms, two staircases, eight bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, 
and offices; Co.’s electric light, gas, and water, main drainage, garage, stabling. 
CHARMING OLD PLEASURE GARDENS, kitchen garden and orchard, 


ete.; inallabout ~~ ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 

To be ae D, by AUCTION, at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 20, St. James’ 
Square, 8.W. 1, on Tuesday, May 10th, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously Sold).— 
Solicitor, A. in INDERWICK, Esq. ., Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St,, Strand, W.C. 2, 
Partic ulars from the Auctioneers, 

HAMPTON «& Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 


» bh '} ain wir 6 ler 


Len 
Medics 


PRICE MUCH REDUCED. 


WOKING 


IDEAL DISTRICT FOR RAPID ACCESS TO AND FROM TOWN. 
NUMEROUS GOLF COURSES IN VICINITY. 





CHOICE. AND ARTISTIC MODERN RESIDENCE, in a really 


delightful situation. 


Hall, cloakroom, three reception rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, two bath- 
rooms, ete. 


GARAGE, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY’S WATER. TELEPHONE. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
ONE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 


VERY MODERATE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 


HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W.1. (S 31,2844.) 








CHICHESTER HARBOUR 
ona RMING MARINE PROPERTY, with wonderful sub-tropical 


gardens, FOR SALE. 
TO 30 ACRES. 
FINE OLD HOUSE, 
approached by 100yds. drive, contains: Seven bedrooms, bathroom, three large 
reception rooms, and good offices. 
COMPANY’S ELECTRIC aon MAIN DRAINS, AND WATER 
AILABLE. 
Sunk tennis lawn, water ‘nthe ns, tree -girt, sea-water lake, fine timber and 


specimen trees. vee 
LODGE, STABLING, AND COWHOUSES. 
LARGE OLD TITHE BARN FOR BILLIARD ROOM. 


YACHT MOORING. 
Full details from : 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W.1. (H 39,845.) 

















CORNWALL 


PRICE £3,700. REDUCED FROM £5,500. 
TO EFFECT IMMEDIATE SALE. 


350FT. ABOVE AND A SHORT MOTOR RUN OF THE SEA AT LOOE BAY. 
HE RESIDENCE, approached by long drive and facing south, contains : 
twelve bedrooms, two dressing rooms, bathroom, fine hall, three reception 


rooms, servants’ hall, etc. 


pennant WATER LAID ON and ELECTRIC LIGHT and GAS AVAILABLE. 
APITAL GARAGE, STABLING, AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


one timbered PLEASURE GROUNDS, good kitchen garden, and three 


paddocks ; in all nearly 


NINE ACRES. 


Recommended from inspection by the Agents, 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (C 38,805.) 











WITHIN A SHORT MOTOR RUN OF 


TAUNTON 


£2,650 FOR QUICK SALE. 


ELIGHTFUL OLD FASHIONED RESIDENCE, having electric 
light and Company’s water installed, and containing : 
Nine bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, three or four reception rooms, and capital 
offices. 
STABLING. GARAGE. FARMERY. 
Inexpensive old-world GROUNDS with tennis lawn, excellent fruit and 
vegetable gardens, and first-rate paddock ; in all nearly 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


Personally inspected by the Owner’s Agents, ; 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W.1. (W 41,083.) 











Offices: 20, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W.1 
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Mayt 2808 7 nee. GIDDY & GIDDY Telephone 


= “ GQiddye, Wiede, Lenden.”* LONDON. WINCHESTER. Winchester 394 
NORTH HALL, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Amidst delightful country, easy reach Ashdown Forest and other golf links; about 
Four-and-a-half miles from Haywards Heath Station. an hour’s rail. 











A PERFECTLY APPOINTED PLACE. 


Ri} rin 





THIS, BACELKENT, REPHIGALG Alls CRITE OQUNTRY : 
BE, Lvs ee aD WITH A WEALTH OF OLD OAK, unique small RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of about 50 ACRES, 


containing two halls, three reception rooms, nine bedrooms, five bathrooms, servants’ oO BE SO LD, ~ SRTAVER crt c : 
hall, etc.; electric light and power, central heating throughout ; stabling, garage, with this picturesque old-fashioned RESIDENCE with many interesting 
two excellent cottages with bathrooms; WONDERFULLY PRETTY GROUNDS. pee cig gh nen en = up ——. e... lounge es, ee three ne pee and 
2 > 2 he ‘ sie ? 9 ‘ ; welve bed-dressing rooms, three bathrooms, servants’ hall, ete. ; garage, cottage, 
fine walled garden, orchard, paddock and wood and ; in all 28 ACRES. For SAI E lodge, and long drive; beautiful PLEASURE GROUNDS, the prettiest for mile 


round, paddocks and woodland.—Inspected and very strongly recommended by the 


by Private Treaty or by AUCTION during the season.—Full particulars of the 
1. Vendor’s Agents, Gippy & GIDDY, 39a, Maddox Street, W. 1 


Auctioneers, Messrs. GipDY & GIDDY, 394, Maddox Street, W. 


| _ SOUTH DEVON WEAR 
One mile from main line station, easy reach of Tavistock and oe GORING AND STREATLEY-ON-THAMES 














cseeunell 
; 
T° BE SOLD, charming small RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY of about 
30 ACRES, sloping to the banks of the River Tamar, with this excellent old- 
fashioned COUNTRY HOUSE, OCCUPYING A BEAUTIFUL SITUATION HIGH T° BE SOLD, this picturesque COUNTRY HOUSE, occupying retired, high 
ABOVE THE RIVER WITH FULL SOUTH ASPECT AND LOVELY VIEWS. and dry situation. Contains two halls, loggia, three reception rooms, fine 
Contains hall, four reception rooms, boudoir, eleven bedrooms, servants’ hall and music or dance room, nine bedrooms, bathroom, servants’ hall and good onices ; 
good offices; lodge, stabling, garage, etc. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER, CENTRAL HEATING ; 
GROUNDS, with spacious lawns, a wonderful collection of flowering shrubs, walled STABL vt GARAGE AND CAPITAL COTTAGE: BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE 
fruit and kitche n garden, orchard and meadowland. Easy reach of golf. PRIC E GROUN ‘DS, with wide-spreading lawns, terrace, kitchen garden, orchard and 
FREEHOLD, £4,500, or would be Sold with THIRTEEN ACRES. Inspected and paddoe k : in all over FOUR-AN D-A-HALF ACRES.—-Recommended by the Agents, 
il recommended.—Agents, Gippy & GIDDY, 39A, Maddox Street, W. 1. Messrs. Gippy & Gippy, 394, Maddox Street, W. 1. 








‘i Telephone: WARING & GILLOW, Lf Telegrams: 
peesnic neal 164-182, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Bransutestiese9 Sei 


BETWEEN printed AND ST. ALBANS: MIDDLESEX AND BUCKS BORDERS. BOREHAM WOOD. 
MODERN GABLED RESIDENCE, 
situate in old-world —_ tae two miles of good 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, SEVEN BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM AND OFFICES. 


Stabling and double garage. 
FOUR AC RES OF DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £5,750. (7655.) 








WALTON HEATH. 
Golf links one mile. 


TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, 
‘ situate within three minutes of station. 
HIS ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, Pleasantly FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, SEVEN BEDROOMS, = 

bd situated on high ground ; eight minutes from station amemienene 7 ROOM, BATH ROOM and ETACH ED RESIDENCE, to be SOLD, FREE- 
with good service of trains to Town ; lounge hall, three USUAL OFFI ‘ES. HOLD, within a f°w minutes’ walk of station ; two 
reception rooms, five bedrooms, bathroom and usual Garage. Cottage. reception rooms, billiard room, three bedrooms, bath- 
offices ; all modern conveniences ; convenient size garden, All modern conveniences. room and offices: room for two more bedrooms to be 
well laid out; garage with covered washdown. PRICE, ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES of nicely laid- on va built ; good garden, space for garage. PRICE, including 
FREEHOLD, £2,750. (7545.) 86.) billiard table, in good conditicn, £2,750. 

















BEAUTIFUL LEITH HILL 


Amidst pinewood and beautiful open common land, 

forming an ideal situation in every respect, and enjoying 

quietude and beauty of surroundings that can hardly be 
equalled in Surrey. 


UNUSUALLY DESIGNED 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE, 


appealing strongly to anyone desiring a Residence out of 
the ordinary. 
700FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
Spacious common room 20ft. by 18ft., four bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen, a good water, small but delightful 


arden 
TWO CHARMING” ‘OLD. ‘COTTAGES ALSO 
AVAILABLE. 


tric 


ital 


and 


ONLY £2,250. 
HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 
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D AND ESTABLISHED 1812. AUCTIONEERS 


ESTATE AGENTS. GU DGEON & SONS AND VALUERS. 


Telephone 21 WI NCHE STER Telegrams: ‘‘ Gudgeons.”” 











NEAR WINCHESTER ; NEAR WINCHESTER 











. sess > aineene 7m oR an Ateek TANT VIRWE REEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 350ft. above sea level, overlooking 
HIGH POSITION 293FT, ABOVE SEA LEVEL, WITH DISTANT VIEWS. a wide panorama of typical Hampshire scenery ; convenient for golf and hunting. 
OR SALE, 4 GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY RESIDENCE, facing due south, approached The Residence occupies a picked position and faces due south. Galleried hall, three reception 
by carriage drive with lodge entrance. Lounge hall, three reception rooms, eleven rooms, business room, seven principal bedrooms, boudoir, three servants’ bedrooms, bath- 
bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, complete domestic offices, servants’ hall; electric light, room, comple te domestic offices with dairy, servants’ hall ; electric light, Company’s water, 
Company's water, telephone ; stabling and garage ;° well- timbe red grounds with lawn and telephone ; ; stabling, garage, cottage, greenhouses, cowhouse, etc. The pleasure grounds are 
kitchen garden ; total area ONE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES well timbered, tennis court, croquet lawn, paddock and large meadow adjoining ; total area 
Apply Gu DGEON & SONS, Estate Agents, Winchester. (Folio 209.) about TWELVE ACRES. Apply GUDGEON & Sons, Estate Agents, Winchester. (Folio 1675.) 
, . 
ie MESSRS. PERKS & LANNING Phone 
Grosvenor 3326. Watford 





LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 687 and 688. 
37, Clarges Street, Piccadilly, W.1, and 32, High Street, Watford. 


RICH IN OAK BEAMS AND PANELLING, 


HERTS (50 minutes from City),--For SALE, delightful 
old MANOR HOUSE, recently modernised but retain- 
ing old characteristics ; eleven bed, three baths, four 
sitting rooms ; stabling and about 20 acres, Strongly 
recommended, 

BUSHEY HEATH. -— For SALE, with five-and-a- 
half or eleven acres, a GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 
with all modern conveniences; secluded amidst 
beautifully timbered grounds ; seven bed, two baths, 
three excellent reception rooms; garages, three 
cottages ; tennis lawn, flower and kitchen gardens, 
paddocks, ete.—Inspected and strongly recommended. 

CH | LTERN HILLS (adjoining famous golf course).— 

For SALE, beautifully appointed old-world HOUSE, 
with all modern conveniences ; fourteen bed, three 
baths, four fine reception rooms; garage ; heavily 
timbered grounds, ete., about 50 acres.—Strongly 
recommended by the Sole Agents. 

150 _ ACRES. — EAST HERTS, — Old-world 
House ; seven bed; useful farmbuildings ; £5,000. 

21D vad bathy ete. 5 park-like pastures, ete, ; £6,000... | DJEYON COAST «fo be SOLD, the above delighttut 

190 ACR ES{ near Bishop's Stortford).—Modern HOUSE, grounds ; eleven bed, three bath, three reception, lounge ; 
all conveniences; eight bed, two baths, ete.; or electric light, main drainage, water, gas and telephone ; 


Established 1886. 











ould be SOLD wit Q acres 5 aaa itros ey ? iews y 
UCKS.—This interesting old HOUSE, well situated 400° ACR RES.- . Dee BORDERS. —Excellent garages. Glorious sea and land views. (5144 ) 
on high ground; ten to twelve bed, bath, three sporting district ; nine bed; £7,500. 
reception rooms ; good stabling ; first-rate hunting ; tennis 130 CRES HERTS (40 minutes Town). — 
lawn, well-timbered grounds, useful farmlands, about Capital Residence ; sixteen to eighteen bed ; beautiful 
grounds ; £10,000, 
le a | FISHING, SHOOTING AND. HUNTING, 
For SALE as a whole or House and grounds only. GOLF, in tehtOO S.W. county, with delightful little 





sporting ESTATE, reduced from £15,000 to £9,000 ; 
fifteen bed, wt? Pa five reception; stabling, 
cottazes, ete. 

92,000 ACRES SOOT ING (one hour S.W. of 
London) and mayniticent Tudor-style HOUSE with 
every modern convenience. To be SOLD, with or 
without stud farm, N.B.—-A really first-class shoot. 

BEAUTIFUL RADNOR FOREST COUNTRY 
(500ft. above sea level).—-Just in the ASA | nice 
HOUSE; six to eight bedrooms, bath, three recep- 
tion; stabling. garage ; half-a-mile sti ition. To be 
SOLD with or without farm of 150 acres. Wonderful 
views. 

ONE-AND-A-HALF MILES TROUT_ FISH- 
ING IN HAMPSHIRE, with attractive House of 
seven bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms ; 
old-world gardens, pasture, ete. For SALE. 

A WONDERFUL OLD ABBEY, dating from the 


XIlth century, absolutely modernised, original 











chapter house, dorter and calefactory ; central ALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE (practic - 

heating, etc.; is placed sqlely in Messrs. PERKS and ally adjoining).—The above attractive pair of 

ERTS (30 minutes from Town).—For SALE, this LANNING’S hands for or Price £20,000. 45 COTTAGES, absolutely ideal for conversion, standing 

attractive RESIDENCE together with nearly 30 miles from London, (7871.) alone in a secluded position, for SALE ; gas and water laid 

acres valuable land, intersected by charming river ; seven ONE MILE TROUT FISHINGIN WILTSHIRE on, electric light available ; matured trees and hedges ; 

bed, bath, three reception rooms, stabling, cottages ; with attractive House ; thirteen bed, two bath, four accommodation available, six bedrooms, two bathrooms, 

pretty grounds. Price just reduced to £3,500. Open to reception ; electric light, central heating ; charming six rooms downstairs.—Keys and further particulars of 
offers for quick sale. grounds. (8142.) the Agents. 








REBBECK BROS., F.S.1., F.A.I. Telephone: 3481. 
GERVIS PLACE, BOURNEMOUTH 


AST DORSET (two miles market town and 
station).—Attractive COUNTRY RECTORY, in 
good order and expensively fitted. Contains three recep- 
tion rooms, six bedrooms, two bathrooms, complete 
offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING THROUGHOUT. 
Excellent stabling, two garages, outbuildings, two 
modern cottages ; inexpensive grounds, kitchen garden ; 
the whole about 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £4,000. 








ORSET (a few miles from Bournemouth, one-and- 
a-half miles golf links)—A _ small COU NTRY 
RESIDENCE on the south bank of the River Stour with 
about half-a-mile excellent fishing. House contains two 
sitting rooms, five bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and 
Dor SET bral paar hee mp ee ee d . favourite offices ; outbuildings. 
unting distric rming old-fashione i aT RAaIT 7 on Somerset and Dorset 
USE, in excellent order. _ Contains four .zeception SMALL PLEASURE GARDEN BLACKMOOR, VALE — and station).—Nicely 
aun cloakroom, eight bedrooms, two . bathrooms; well stocked and productive kitchen and fruit gardens, situated COUNTRY RESIDENCE, with attractive and 





electric lighting throughout ; cottage, stabling, garage ; about five acres rich grassland; the whole being about secluded grounds and paddock. Contains four reception 
picturesque gardens and three fields of rich pasture ; in all SEVEN ACRES rooms, eight bedrooms, bathroom, commodious offices 
seventeen-and-a-half acres. Trout stream. Thoroughly ee eee, i or two cottages in village close by; carage, stables and 








recommended. Freehold £5,400. FREEHOLD £4,500. buildings. Freehold £5,000 
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Tse: CURTIS & HENSON Tae 
Q@rosvenor 1400 (2 lines). ** Submit, Londen.”’ 
LONDON. 
BY DIRECTION OF HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJAH GAEKWAR OF BARODA, G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. 
*ALDW isis ‘i _BLACKDOWN 


THE HOME OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
(Poet Laureate). 


ON THE SURREY & SUSSEX BORDER. 


Occupying ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS IN 
ENGLAND, 700FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL ; COMMAND- 
ING WONDERFUL PANORAMIC VIEWS RANGING 
OVER THE WHOLE EXTENT OF SUSSEX TO THE 


SEA. 


THE RESIDENCE 


is on sandy soil ; it is a dignified building in stone, erected 
by the late Lord Tennyson, and contains hall, three 
reception, billiard, fifteen bedrooms, three bathrooms, 
excellent offices (on which £1,000 have just been spent). 





ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, ete. 

Since 1921 many thousands of pounds have been spent 
in installing improvements and putting the Property in 
thorough order and condition. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS are celebrated 
for their wonderful natural beauty and possess exceptional 
features ; there is stabling and garage, six cottages, old 
Charles II, Manor House, home farm ; total area 











i : : ; 140 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 
WILL BE OFFERED BY AU 'CTION IN MAY NEXT IF NOT PREVIOUSLY SOLD. 
Solicitors, Messrs. HORNE & BIRKETT, 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.¢ Auctioneers, Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1 
nN _ 7 al TG" a _ a n" Al @ A Ty 
BEECHWOODS OF BUCKS EIGHT MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER 
Half an hour's rail ; 300ft. up on gravel soil. Beautifully placed in natural woodland adjoining first-class golf course. 
PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE of mellowed red NUSUALLY PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, with tiled roof and 
brick and partly creeper clad, occupying fine position, amidst charming grounds mullioned windows, occupying fine position on sandy soil, approached by 
and parklands. THREE RECEPTION, TWELVE BEDROOMS, THREE BATH- carriage drive with lodge. THREE RECEPTION, TEN BEDROOMS, THREE 
ROOMS. ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, TELEPHONE, Coy.’s BATHROOMS ; CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, TELEPHONE, 
water, modern drainage; stabling and garage, chauffeur’s rooms and bathroom, CO.’s GAS AND WATER, MAIN DRAINAGE. Garage for three cars, cottage ; 
farmery and buildings, two cottages ; unusually attractive grounds, fine specimen delightful pleasure grounds studded with fine timber, numbers of rhododendrons, 
trees, stone-flagged terrace, two tennis courts, rhododendrons, old-walled garden, stone-flagged walks, paved garden and old Italian well head, full-sized tennis lawn 
orchard, rich park-like pasture ; in all about 40 ACRES (or divided) ; well-known golf and picturesque natural woodland ; in all about FIVE ACRES. FOR SALE or 
courses near.--CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. TO LET, FURNISHED.—CwrtIs & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 








BY DIRECTION OF EXECUTORS. 


AMIDST. _THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF LOVELY SURREY COMMONS 


“MILBURN,” ESHER 
NEAR SEVERAL GOOD GOLF COURSES. 
ONLY FIFTEEN MILES FROM TOWN. 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND FINELY 
WOODED COUNTRY PROPERTY, comprising 


A LUXURIOUSLY FITTED RESIDENCE, 


approached by long drive with lodge at entrance. 

The accommodation includes drawing and dining 
rooms, library, fine billiard room, beautiful music salon, 
beautifully decorated throughout in the “ Adam *’ manner, 
nineteen bedrooms, four bathrooms, complete offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT TH paar gl CENTRAL 
HEATING, COS GAS AND WATER 


LOVELY OLD LAWNS, gardens and woodlands, 
charming lake ; garage, stabling, model farmery, a 
PARK and MEADOWS studded WITH GIANT TIMBER 
with commons adjoining. 


TOTAL AREA 33 OR 47 ACRES. 


The Crown lease of the Residence and 33 acres, together 
with the freehold meadows of thirteen-and-a-half acres 
and two cottages will be offered by AUCTION in May, if 








Po es ae ne i Bie ci Sus not previously sold. 
Solicitors Messrs. KERLY, Sons & KARUTH, 10 and 11, Austin Friars, E.C. 2. “Auet! oneers, Cuan & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 
‘ ~ x ~ x Y “ 
OLD BERKS, CRAVEN & V.W.H. CHILTERN HILLS 
ee One hour’s rail. LIGHT SOIL. 600ft. up. Adjacent to extensive commonlands. 
ESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE,.—IMPOSING TUDOR 
R MANSION, fitted with all modern conveniences, including ELECTRIC LIGHT, XCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE, 
CENTRAL HEATING AND TELEPHONE. BILLIARD ROOM, FIVE RECEP- replete with all modern conveniences, panelling and other features. Fine 
TION, 20 BEDROOMS, FIVE BATHROOMS, Extensive stabling, garages, cottages, position adjoining old-world village. FOU R REC EPT ION, My EEN BED- 
several farms; beautiful old pleasure grounds with lake, two carriage drives with ROOMS, FOUR BATHROOMS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, C ENTRAL HEATING, 
lodges, heavily timbered park ; fine situation, gravel soil, 300FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, i ay 29 Sa 8 — See “ee 3 careee for orien eae 
armery ; delightful gardens, walled kitchen garden sshouses, tE NE 
FOR a WITH 60, 300 OR 1,300 ACRES. COTTAGES; well timbered grassland; in all ABOUT TWELVE ACRES. | First- 
CurRTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. class golf. Hunting and shooting. For SALE.—Sole Agents, CurTIS & HENSON. 








ASHDOWN FOREST 


SIX MILES FROM TUNBRIDGE WELLS; 500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD-STYLE RESIDENCE, 


in a charming position, enjoying panoramic views. 

Containing (on two floors): Lounge hall, panelled drawing 
room, library, dining room, —— staircase, eight bed- 
rooms, two baths, servants’ hall, ete. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

COS WATER. 

CENTRAL HEATING. 

TELEPHONE. 

Garage, stabling, TWO COTTAGES. 


FINELY WOODED GARDENS giving much an 
tennis and croquet lawns, kitchen garden, SMAL 
WOODS with lake and teahouse, five enclosures ‘ot PARK. 
LIKE PASTURE; in all about 


42 ACRES. 
PRICE ONLY £6,000. 


Very highly recommended by CurtTIS & HENSON, 
5, Mount Street, W. 1 
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Telephone Nos. 
Grosvenor 1553 (3 lines). 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton S8q., 
West Halkin St., Belgrave Sq., 
45, Parliament St., 
Westminster, S.W. 





WITHIN EASY MOTORING 


\ 


nee 


fl 


il 





DISTANCE 


OF NEWMARKET 
CHESTERFORD PARK. 
FOR SALE WITH 500 ACRES, 

or to be LET, Unfurnished, on Lease, 


T AG BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
MANSION, surrounded by picturesque grounds and 
well-timbered park, and containing lounge hall, billiard 
and six reception, seven bath, 27 bedrooms and complete 
offices. 
STABLING, GARAGES, 
FARMBUILDINGS. 
SHOOTING OVER 3,000 ACRES. 
Full details from Sole Agents, MARTIN NOCKOLDS and 


Sons, Land Agents, Saffron Walden ; and Gko, TROLLOPE 
and SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (555.) 


COTTAGES. 





WEST SUSSEX 
AMIDST THE DOWNS. NEAR GOODWOOD. 
RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
1,100 ACRES. 


Comfortable well planned RESIDENCE, facing south, 
24 bed, six baths, fine reception and ballrooms ; all modern 
conveniences ; charming gardens. 


STABLING. GARAGES. SIX COTTAGES. 
EXCELLENT SHOOTING. 


A FURTHER 1,000 ACRES CAN BEHAD. FOR SALE 
Personally inspected and recommended 


- I pA by. GEORGE 
[ROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 


(C 2673.) 





HEREFORDSHIRE 
CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE, 


facing south ; commanding extensive views ; away from road, 
THIRTEEN BED, FOUR BATHS, FOUR RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Stabling, garage, model farmery, two cottages. 


INEXPENSIVE GARDENS, Etc. 
40 ACRES. FOR SALE. 
Personally inspected and confidently recommended 


by GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 
(7379.) 





ON THE 

“THE DENE,” 
COLBURY, SOUTHAMPTON. 

MODERN RESIDENCE, containing lounge 


A hall, four reception rooms, thirteen bedrooms, usual 
domestic offices ; electric light, central heating, Company’s 


FRINGE OF 


water, telephone; garages, two cottages and useful 
buildings ; delightful gardens and 
TWO ORNAMENTAL LAKES, 


together with several enclosures of pasture ; in all about 
53! ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE, 


Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 


Street, W. 1. 


THE 


NEW FOREST 








NEAR 





Personally inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 


TUNBRIDGE 


. . 
WELLS 
Daily reach of Town. Overlooking a common. 


UEEN ANNE HOUSE IN EXCELLENT 
ORDER; eleven bed, three baths, fine suite of 
four reception rooms. 


Company’s electric light, water and gas, main 
drainage ; central heating ; stabling, garage, 

two cottages. 
with new hard court, 


CHARMING GARDENS, 


TEN ACRES. 
Station one-and-a-half miles. 
FOR SALE. 


25 
ou, 





Mount Street, W.1. (A 2173.) 


WILTSHIRE. 
Near an old-world town, on high ground. 
A GEORGIAN HOUSE; eight bed, two baths, 
four reception rooms (one panelled) ; electric light ; 
charming gardens ; stabling, garage, cottage. 
FIVE ACRES. 
LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. 
Personally inspected and recommended 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 


DORSET COAST. 
£4,000. 
EXECUTORS’ SALE. 
TONE-BUILT HOUSE;; three large reception 
rooms, ten or eleven bed, two baths ; electric light ; 
garage, two cottages; pretty garden, tennis lawn, etc. 
Orders to view of GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (3488.) 


by GEO, 
(3305.) 








FINE OLD TUDOR HOUSE. 
IDDLESEX.—High up, secluded and approached 
by long drive, and containing four reception, 
three bath, eight bedrooms, etc. 
OAK PANELLING, BEAMS, ETC. 
Electric light, central heating, etc. 
Cottage, garage and useful buildings. 
Gardens and grounds of nearly FIVE ACRES. 
FOR SALE.—Details from GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, W. 1. (4973.) 





UCKS (easy reach Burnham Beeches and Stoke Poges). 

—An exceptionally well-appointed RESIDENCE, in 

excellent order throughout, contains four reception, two 
bath, eleven bed and dressing rooms, etc. 

Electric light. Main water and gas. Central heating. 
Stabling, garage, two cottages. Charming gardens and 
grounds; in all about EIGHT ACRES. 

FOR SALE.—Inspected and confidently recommended 
by the Agents, GEO. TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, 
W. 1. (4 6080.) 





SURREY 


on greensand soil; 


400ft. 


up ; 





AND HANTS BORDERS 


one-and-a-half mile from station. 


QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE, 
extremely picturesque, near an old village. Lounge 
hall, billiard room, oak-panelled library, four reception 
rooms, usual offices, sixteen bed and dressing rooms, 

four bath. 

LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Stabling, garage, four cottages, buildings, and 
UNIQUE OLD-WORLD PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
paddock, etc. ; in all about 
SIXTEEN ACRES. 
To be SOLD.—-Illustrated particulars 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 


ELECTRIC 


of GEORGE 
(A 3026.) 








MID-SUSSEX 


High up. Fine views. On two floors only. 


Surrounded by picturesque gardens and grounds of about 


20 ACRES 
HE RESIDENCE, conveniently planned and 


thoroughly up to date, contains billiard and four 
reception, three bath, ten bed and dressing rooms, with 
well-arranged offices. 


Main electric light, gas and water, constant 

hot water, telephone;  stabling, garage 

and flat over. 
GRAND VIEWS OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
Agents, 
(C 2796.) 


Further details can be obtained from the 


GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 





RENT £120. MODERATE PREMIUM. 
WILTS. 


ELIGHTFUL.. OLD STONE - TILED 
GABLED RESIDENCE, with lounge, three rece;- 
tion, two baths, nine bedrooms, etc.; stabling, garage, 
cottage, well-timbered gardens of three acres; electric 
light, constant hot water. 
EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 
Inspected and recommended by GEO. TROLLOPE and 





SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (3859.) 
SUSSEX COAST. 
LOVELY POSITION. 
LD MANOR HOUSE, with billiard, three 
reception, seventeen bedrooms, etc.; thoroughly 


up to date; gardens and grounds, including paddock ; 
IN ALL EIGHT ACRES. 
CLOSE TO NOTED GOLF COURSE. 
To be LET or SOLD.—Confidently recommended by 
GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. (A 2309.) 





BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF A GENUINE 

ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 
OTSWOLDS (edge of).—Perfectly situated amidst 
C picturesque scenery in richly timbered undulating 


country, it contains fine suite of reception, seven bath, 
25 bedrooms; thoroughly well-fitted and up to date. 


Very charming old-world gardens and grounds, park, 
agricultural and woodlands, extending in a ring fence 


to nearly 
900 ACRES. 
FARMHOUSES, BUILDINGS, COTTAGES, ETC. 
In excellent order. 
FOR SALE. 
Inspected and recommended with confidence by the 


Agents, GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 


(7737.) 


SURREY 
Adjoining a common; easy daily reach of Town. 
CHARMING OLD HOUSE 
IN DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 
Eleven bed, three baths, billiards, three reception rooms. 


Garage, stabling, three cottages. 
Electric light; all modern conveniences, 


EIGHTEEN ACRES. 
FOR SALE AT A MODERATE PRICE, 








Orders to view of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (A 1887.) 
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rar JOHN D. WOOD & CO. rat 


** Wood, Agents (Audley), Grosvenor 2130 


a 6, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. " sn 
KIPPILAW ESTATE, ROXBURGHSHIRE 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S HUNT. 
Three miles from St. Boswell’s Junction (on main line from London to 
Edinburgh), 70 minutes from Edinburgh. 

A RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF 
960 ACRES. 

Standing 670ft. above sea level, with magnificent view of the Cheviots, 
together with a 

OMFORTABLE MANSION HOUSE, containing about 
20 bed and dressing rooms, four bathrooms, four reception rooms, 

and billiard room. 
EXCELLENT STABLING AND GARAGE ACCOMMODATION. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN SANITATION. TELEPHONE, 





In addition to the hunting, the Estate affords good shooting, some 
3,000 ACRES EXTRA HAVING BEEN REGULARLY RENTED. 
Attractive GARDENS AND GROUNDS with walled kitchen garden, 

range of glasshouses, etc. 


TROUT FISHING ON THE PROPERTY. 
TO BE SOLD, WITH EARLY OCCUPATION, 

Further particulars from Messrs. MACANDREW, WRIGHT & MURRAY, 
V.S., 9, Albyn Place, Edinburgh, who hold the Title Deeds; or Messrs. 
, Murr & SMART, Solicitors, Melrose; or the Sole Estate Agents, 
. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 


EASY REACH OF MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL 


Two miles from main line station, and half-a-mile from noted 18-hole GOLF COURSE. 
HUNTING SIX DAYS A WEEK. 
EAUTIFUL REPLICA OF A CHESHIRE MANOR HOUSE, 
in glorious country, standing high on sandy soil, with south aspect, commanding 
wonderful panoramic views to the Wrekin and Beeston Castle ; 20 bed and dressing, 
three bath, billiard, and five reception rooms. 








Garage for five, stabling for eleven, stud groom's and other cottages, fitted laundry. 
CENTRAL HEATING, TELEPHONE, ELECTRIC LIGHT, COMPANY'S WATER. 
Lovely lands’ape gardens, two tennis and croquet lawns, ornamental lake, walled 
kitchen garden, etce.; home farm, and richly timbered parkland ; in all about 
95 ACRES. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY, OR BY A ph ack LATER, AT A VERY MODERATE 





Inspected and strongly recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, 
- (72 2.) 


(a, ,1te 


Ww.) 





WONDERFUL VIEWS FOR 20 MILES TO THE 


GLORIOUS SOUTH DOWNS 


36 MILES FROM LONDON, 
SUSSEX. 
COMPACT RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING PROPERTY, 
107 ACRES. 
Secluded in a most rural part, approached from modern lodge by drive quarter- 


of-a-mile long. 


HE HOUSE, completely modernised, contains fourteen bed and dress- 
ing rooms, two bathrooms, four sitting rooms, lounge hall, good offices. 
PRETTY GARDENS WITH TENNIS AND CROQUET LAWNS. 
EXCELLENT GARAGE AND STABLING. 4 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING, AMPLE WATER. 
Farmhouse, cottages, plenty of buildings. 

The Estate all in hand, and all grass with some shaws and spinneys 
affords a nice little piece of shooting. 

UNFURNISHED LEASE AT £250 PER ANNUM, TO BE ASSIGNED 

FOR A PREMIUM OF £1,000, OR FREEHOLD MIGHT BE PURCHASED. 

EARLY POSSESSION, 


Highly recommended by the Sole Agents, Messrs. JoHN D. Woop & Co., 
6, Mount Street, London, W. 1. (30,367.) 


50 MINUTES LONDON 


35 miles by road ; 5SO0O0ft. above sea; one-and-a-half miles from good residential and 
shopping town, 
A COMPACT FREEHOLD PROPERTY OF 
164 ACRES. 
ITH WELL-BUILT HOUSE.—Nineteen bed, three bath, hall, central 
hall, four reception, billiard room, good offices, 

Co.'s electric light and electric cooking stoves, telephone, central heating ; capital stabling. 
Very attractive old GARDENS, parkland with lake of two-and-three-quarter acres, 
excellent grassland; model farmery, two lodges, small residence, three cottages. 

NO TITHE OR LAND TAX. HUNTING. 
TO BE SOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION. 


Particulars of Messrs. BRACKETT & Sons, Tunbridge Wells; or JoHnN D. Woop 
and Co., 6, Mount Street, W.1. (30,634.) 














A Nm AT CO rl 
ABERDEENSHIRE 
f : TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED, ON LEASE, AT A MOST REASONABLE RENT. 
7 HE HOUSE stands 420FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL on lower Deeside, and the 
NOR FOLK accommodation is as follows: Five public rooms, twelve bed and dressing 
; rooms, two bathrooms, ample domestic offices. 
TELEPHONE. 
HIS INTERESTING ORIGINAL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, ELECTRIC LIGHT. AMPLE WATER SUPPLY. MODERN DRAINAGE. 


built of mellowed red brick ; ten minutes’ walk from village and shops. 


IN A DELIGHTFUL DISTRICT FOURTEEN MILES FROM THE COUNTY 
TOWN. 


Kitchen garden, rock garden, tennis lawn, inexpensive grounds ; two cottages, 


Twelve bed, two bath, three reception, billiard room, good offices, garage with room over, three-stalled stable, four paddocks ; the whole ext nding to 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS. TELEPHONE. — GARAGE. ABOUT SIXTEEN ACRES. 
Charming old gardens. All excellent order, SHOOTING OVER 2.500 ACRES. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £3,500, RENT £250 PER ANNUM FOR HOUSE AND GROUNDS, OR £300 PER ANNUM 
WITH TWELVE ACRES, MORE LAND IF DESIRED. INCLUSIVE OF SHOOTING. 
Particulars of Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W. 1. (81,244.) Further particulars of JoHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W. 1. (31,506.) 








JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 6, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LEE 


THE E 


STATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, 


W.I 








SUSSEX DOWNS. 
TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD. 

A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE containing hall, two recep- 
tion rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms and 
offices ; Company’s gas and water, electric light available. 

Telephone. Main drainage. 
STABLING. GARAGE, 
Rose garden, lawn, kitchen garden, etc. The vendor has the 
privilege to train horses on the Downs. 


HUNTING. GOLF. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (23,080.) 





BUCKS AND HERTS BORDERS. 
London 45 minutes. 
TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD. 

A MODERN RESIDENCE, 550ft. above sea level, and 
containing lounge hall, three reception rooms, nine bed and 
dressing rooms, two bathrooms and offices ; central heating, 
electric light, telephone, Company's water, modern drainage ; 
lodge, garage for two cars; tennis and croquet lawns, flower 
garden, kitchen and fruit gardens, woodland and grassland, 
Would be Sold with either 80 or 3 ACRES. Hunting, golf. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (23,107.) 








20 MILES WEST OF LONDON. 
Adjoining good golf course. 

TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, OR LET, FURNISHED. 
AN HISTORICAL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE, in 
excellent order and containing lounge hall, three reception 
rooms, sixteen bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms and 
offices ; central heating, electric light, good water supply, modern 
drainage ; lodge, stabling and garage; timbered grounds, 
tennis lawn, lake, rose and kitchen gardens, woodland walks ; 


in all about 
25 ACRES. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (4148.) 





In the beautiful Cranbrook district, 350ft. above sea level, with 





A GENUINE 
original features, massive oak beams and interior timbering, 
open fireplaces, ete., perfectly restored ; lounge hall, two 


KENT 


fine views over the Weald, 








we Le - 
ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE, with typical 


reception rooms, seven bed and dressing rooms, two bath- 
rooms and excellent offices ; electric light, Company's water, 
hot water service, telephone. 
GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS, 

GARDENS AND GROUNDS with en-tout-cas tennis 
court, lawns, paved forcourt, rose garden, etc., and pasture- 
land ; in all about FIFTEEN ACRES. 

PRICE, FREEHOLD, &3,500. 

Golf, hunting, shooting. STRONGLY RECOMMENDED. 

Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK «& RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1; and Ashford, Kent. (6125 cs). 





BETWEEN REDHILL AND HORLEY. 
TO BE SOLD, 
A FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, FOUR COTTAGES AND 
37 ACRES. 

The old-fashioned House contains three reception rooms, 
five bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom and offices; Com- 
pany’s water ; stabling, garage, men’s rooms, barn and various 
outbuildings. Garden of about two acres, valuable orchard 
and several enclosures of pastureland. 

PRICE £4,000, OR NEAR OFFER. 
Would be divided. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (15,007.) 





SOMERSET. 
Eleven miles from Taunton. 
STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE on the out- 
skirts of a village ; lounge hall, two reception rooms, billiard 
room, eight bedrooms, bathroom, etc.; Company’s water, 
petrol air gas, constant hot water ; double garage, stables and 
outbuildings. Attractive gardens with fine clipped yews, 
tennis lawn, etc.; in all about 
FOUR ACRES. 


PRICE £3,300. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. :(20,067.) 





ASHDOWN FOREST DISTRICT. 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE, commanding 
beautiful views over the Forest ; two reception rooms, billiard 
room, loggia, nine bedrooms, three bathrooms, etc. ; electric 
light, central heating, Company’s water, main drainage, telephone. 
Good garage. The gardens include tennis court, Dutch 
garden, stone-flagged walk with sundial, kitchen garden, etc. ; 


in all about 
TWO ACRES. 
Several golf courses in neighbourhood, 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, (23,154. 





CHELMSFORD 


Two miles from station, 45 minutes by rail from London, three miles from Danbury Common. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
BADDOW COURT, GT. BADDOW 





THE COMFORTABLE 


electricity available, central heating, main drainage ; stablin 
buildings, cottage ; well-shaded pleasure grounds, containing ten 


gardens and bathing pool, fruit and kitchen garden, mature orchard, park-like pastureland ; 


SEVENTEEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


in all about 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in the Hanover Square 


May 26th, 1927, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously disposed of Privately). 


Solicitors, Messrs. BAXTER & CO., 12, Victoria Street, 8. 
Auctioneers, Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





ie joie 
OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 
faces south-east, and contains entrance and lounge halls, thre 
bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms and complete offices ; Company’s gas and water, 


ADJOINING 
TO 


roomed bungalow lodge, 


is pleasantly situated, 
e reception rooms, fourteen 
bathrooms and _ offices. 


g and garage, model farm- 
STABLING. 


nis lawn, rose and wilderness 
Estate Room, on Thursday, 


Wd. in excellent order. 





SUNNINGDALE 


hard tennis court, tennis lawn, kitchen and fruit garden, orchard ; 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


GOLF COURSE 


BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, 


A RESIDENCE, erected in 1896, built of red brick with weather tiles and tiled roof. It 
stands 350ft. above sea level on gravel soil with south aspect, and commands views over 
Chobham Ridges to the Hog’s Back. 


There are three carriage drives, one having five- 





Lounge hall, three reception rooms, billiard room, twelve bed and dressing rooms, two 


GARAGES. THREE COTTAGES. 
PLEASURE GARDENS, 
in all about 


NINE ACRES. 


A large sum of money has recently been expended upon the Property, and it is now 


(8740.) 





TOTTERIDGE GOLF LINKS (CLOSE TO), 
TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD. 


A MODERN RESIDENCE, built of red brick with tiled 
roof, standing about 480ft. above sea level on gravel soil, with 
south aspect ; it stands back from the road and is approached 
by a drive ; three reception rooms, billiard room, five bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom, ete. ; central heating, Companies’ 
electric light, gas and water ; telephone, main drainage; garage. 
The garden includes lawn, rose garden, kitchen garden, 
orchard ; in all about ONE ACRE. 

Certain furniture can be purchased if required. 

Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (23,155.) 





SUSSEX. 


Within two-and-a-half miles from Haywards Heath ; one mile 
from a station. 

COMFORTABLE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE, 
with south aspect, and containing three reception rooms, 
six bedrooms, bathroom and offices ; stabling for two, garage 
with groom’s room; gardens of one-and-a-third acres; in 
addition there is a poultry farm of four acres with cottage lit 
by electricity, poultry houses, etc. 


PRICE £2,750. 
OR WITH POULTRY FARM, £3,500. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (F 4699.) 





WITHIN EASY REACH OF MARLBOROUGH. 
Close to village and post office. 
TO BE SOLD, a modern RESIDENCE, erected in 1908, and 
commanding extensive views, approached by a carriage 
drive, and containing three reception rooms, eight bedrooms, 
two bathrooms, etc. ; electric light, central heating, telephone 
and other modern conveniences ; timbered pleasure grounds, 
farmbuildings and park-like pasture ; in all 
30 ACRES. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (22,987.) 


CROWBOROUGH 


Situate about 700ft. above sea level on sand-rock soil and 
commanding extensive views over miles of undulating country. 





TO BE SOLD. 
THIS ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, standing 
well back from the road in exceptionally PRETTY GARDENS 


of about HALF-AN-ACRE. Accommodation: Drawing 
room, dining room, glazed loggia, four bedrooms (three with 
lavatory basins), bathroom, two w.c.’s, kitchen, scullery, 
larder, housemaids’ pantry, etc. 
Electric light, gas, Company's water, main drainage. 
About three-quarters of a mile from golf links. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £2,650. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (22,264.) 





BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Ten minutes from station, 45 minutes from Town. 
A FREEHOLD RESIDENCE about 120 years old, standing 
on gravel soil with a south aspect; entrance hall, three 
reception rooms, seven bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
etc. ; gas, Company's water, main drainage ; garage, stabling 
for four, harness room, ete. ; old and well-stocked garden of 
ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES, 
including three heated conservatories ; hunting several days 


a week, golf links three-quarters of a mile. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (14,009.) 





MIDDLESEX, BUCKS & HERTS BORDERS. 

Two miles from Denham. 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE, situate 300ft. above 
sea level, on gravel soil, with south aspect and commanding 
extensive views ; built of brick and rough cast it is approached 
by a carriage drive with lodge; three reception rooms, ten 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, etc.; electric light, Company’s 
water, central heating, telephone ; garage for two, laundry and 
workshop ; attractively laid-out grounds of over three acres; 
18-hole golf course near. 


PRICE £5,000, OR NEAR OFFER. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (16,323.) 





HUNGERFORD 


(four miles from) 


TO BE SOLD. 

A FREEHOLD PROPERTY of 80 ACRES (or the House 
might be Sold with a few acres only) of rich vale pastureland, 
The House stands high with uninterrupted views of the downs ; 
three reception rooms, five good bedrooms, bathroom, etc. ; 
electric light, water pumped by electricity to every field ; accom- 
modation for 35 cows, stabling, barn, garage, etc. ; productive 
garden and two orchards, the soil is greensand, and the land is 
some of the best in the county ; good sporting neighbourhood. 

Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (22,417.) 








KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
AND 
WALTON & LEE, 


20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii. 


Telephones : 


3036 } Mayfair (8 lines). 


20146 Edinburgh. 
2716 Central, Glasgow 
327 Ashford, Kent. 
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BRACKETT & SONS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, and 34, CRAVEN ST., CHARING CROSS, W.C.2. 


A SUSSEX HOME 
ONCE OWNED BY WILLIAM PENN 


THE FAMOUS QUAKER WHO FOUNDED PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


FAMOUS QUEEN ANNE RESI- 

DENCE, containing two halls, five 
reception rooms, fourteen bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, offices, ete, 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, 
CONSTANT HOT WATER, 
INTRANCE LODGE. 

GARAGE AND STABLING. 

_ Lovely old grounds of beautiful rock forma- 
tion, including two tennis lawns, large kitchen 
garden, orchard; eleven_cottages; in all 


about 
240 ACRES. 


TO BE SOLD, 
or the Residence, with the grounds of TEN 
ACRES, would be LET on Lease at £400 per 
annum, 


(Fo. 32,075.) 








For further particulars apply to BRACKETT & SONS, as above. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


7, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY HALF A CENTURY. 


SMALL BUYER'S IDEAL. 
MAIDSTONE AND TONBRIDGE 


ONE HOUR FROM LONDON, 


Telegrams : 
“* Merceral, London.” 


Telephones : 
Regent 6773 and 6774. 





SENSIBLY PLANNED 
RESIDENCE ON TWO FLOORS. 


Three reception rooms, six bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom. 
LATEST SYSTEM OF LIGHTING, 
HEATING AND COOKING. 
MAIN WATER. TELEPHONE. 
Garage. Stabling. Cottage. 


Very pretty grounds, walled kitchen garden, 
orchard and paddock. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
£2,800. 
UNEXPECTEDLY AVAILABLE. 


F. L. MERCER & Co., 7, Sackville Street, W. 1 
Regent 6773. 





MESSRS. YOURS & GILLING 

lished over a Century.) 

AGENTS, ‘CHELTENHAM. 
Telephone 2129. 


(Esta 
LAND AND SeLETE 
Telegrams: “ Gillings, Cheltenham.” 





TLL erS ATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES IN 
CHE NHAM AND THE WESTERN COUNTIES 
eNVILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 








To be offered to Public AUCTION during April at a low 
reserve. 


ON THE SLOPES OF THE COTSWOLDS 

(600ft. above sea level, within easy reach of Chelten- 
ham).—The above delightful stone-built RESIDENCE 
standing in its beautiful, pictwresque and well-mature 
grounds of nearly eight acres; four reception rooms, seven 
bedrooms, bathroom, hall floor domestic offices ; Company’s 
gas, electric light available, water by gravitation, good 
drainage ; stabling for three (more can be arranged), garage 
for two, good cottage. Vacant possession. 


MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
(Established over a Century.) 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, ‘CHELTENHAM. 
Telegrams: “ Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone 2129. 














ROBINSON, WILLIAMS & BURNANDS 


89, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 
Telephones: GROSVENOR 2430 and 2431. Telegrams: ‘*‘ THROSIXO, LONDON.”’ 
ON Mr. JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD’S WADDESDON AND EYTHROPE ESTATES. 
HUNTING WITH FOUR PACKS AND ALL OTHER SPORT OBTAINABLE 
BUCKS. 


One-and-a-half and six miles from Waddesdon 
and Aylesbury Stations. 
TO BE LET, 


on outskirts of a picturesque village, this 
medium-sized, well-planned 


RESIDENCE. 


Three reception rooms. — Eight bedrooms. 
Two bathrooms. Convenient domestic offices. 


Garden. Stabling and garage can be provided. 
HUNTING FIVE DAYS A WEEK 


with the Bicester, Whaddon Chase, Old Berkeley 
and South Oxford. 


Electric light, main water supply, good 
drainage. 








one Decorations, ete., can be finished to tenant’s taste. 
For further saeiediins ar to own ner’s Agents, ROBINSON, WILLIAMS & BURNANDS, 89, Mount Street, W. 1. 











(6229.) 
rere: = FLD, IBBET T & CO.,, F.A.L. sovest2tcent 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS, OXTED, SURREY 
TO LOVERS OF THE ANTIQUE. 
ISTORICAL RESIDENTIALAND SPORT- 
ING ESTATE.—On the borders of Kent, Sussex 
and Surrey.—Wonderful old Tudor MANOR HOU SE, 
full of OLD OAK BEAMS and PANELLING; eight or 
nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, three reception rooms, etc 
HOME FARM with excellent range of outbuildings, two 
cottages, keeper’s bungalow. The land lies compactly 
together, and extends in all to about 
240 ACRES, 
of which 182 are rich pasture and the remainder woodland. 
For SALE, Freehold.—Price and full particulars from the 
Vendor’s Agents, F. D. IpBeTT & Co., F.A.1.,Oxted, Surrey, 


“NEW LODGE,” 
LIMPSFIELD, SURREY. 
RS. F. D. IBBETT & CO., F.A.I., 
are instructed to offer this MOST ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN RESIDENCE for SALE by AUCTION in 
April (unless Sold previously by Private Treaty). 

Five bedrooms, bathroom, pone reception rooms. 
Double garag 
ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES GARDENS and GROUNDS. 
Electric light. Company’s water and gas. 
Main drainage. Telephone. 

Ac eamaaaes from the Auctioneers, F. D. [pBETT & Co., 

Oxted. 











EEHO 
PRISE oF Oe Cini RiciaINED. Ess 


O LY JUST | THE MARKET.—On the 

borders of Kent and Surrey; in a favourite part of 
Westerham, near Farley Common.—For SALE, FREE- 
HOLD, this charming QU EEN ANNESTYLEC OUN TRY 
HOUSE, situate in beautiful rural surroundings, standing 
in its own grounds of about ELEVEN ACRES. Twelve 
bedrooms, bathroom, four reception rooms, ete.; double 
garage, stabling and outbuildings, two cottages, etc. ; 
Company’s water and electric light, telephone.—Full 
particulars from F. D. IBBETT & Co., F.A.I., Oxted, Surrey. 





W. HUGHES & SON, LTD. 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
38, COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 
1210 Bristol. 


Phone : Established 1832. 








T Ny —A most com- 
NORTH SOMERSET ~—4, met com: 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, ideal for anyone wanting a 
small inexpensive property, near good golf links, in a 
secluded spot, and within easy reach of main line station 
and good sized town. The Residence contains three 
reception, very fine billiard room, six beds, bath (h. and c.) ; 
electric light, etc., and is placed on rising ground in the 
midst of grounds of exceptional charm and beauty, and 
covering, with orchard and pastureland, in all about 


THIRTEEN ACRES. 
Good garage and outbuildings. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, 4,000 GUINEAS. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by W. HUGHES 
and SON, LTD., as above. (16,840.) 








GLOS AND HEREFORD BORDERS 


(near Ledbury and within easy reach of Ross and Leo- 


minster), — A _ particularly charming old - fashioned 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, built of lovely old red brick 
and with leaded windows, approached by fine avenue 
drive, and standing some 300ft. up, commanding ex- 
tensive and very fine views; hall, two reception, billiard 
room, ten bed and dressing rooms, two baths (h. and c.) ; 
central heating; beautifully timbered grounds, with 
pastureland ; in all about 


TEN ACRES. 
Garage. 
PRICE £4,000. 


Full particulars from W. HvuGHes & SON, 
above. (16,960.) 


Stabling. Cottage. 


LTD., as 




















SMALL FREEHOLD ESTATE. 
MIDLANDS DISTRICT. 


OMPACT LITTLE RESIDENCE ; 
drawing rooms, three principal 1 bedrooms, two maids 
rooms, two bathrooms; pretty lodge; five acres; garage. 
Price £2,750. Possession on completion, June.— Particulars 
~- 7485, * clo COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W 


dining and 
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regenone: 4700 Corres eee. = "TF RESIDDER & CO.) 27, atpemarte street, w.1. 


DORSET (BLANDFORD).—For SALE, attrac- £2,750 Freehold ; “ae per annum Unfurnished, or would £2,000. BARGAIN. 
was tive old RESIDENCE OF CHARAC- LET, Furnished. 


TER, with historic associations and in excellent order. WARWICKSHIRE. —Attractive RESI- EXETER AND EXMOUTH 


; DENCE, well back ‘ conn . 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 11 bedrooms. : , Besar (between).—Charming old HOUSE with all modern 
Co.’s water, electric light, central heating ; garage, stabling, from road ; lounge hall, 3 reception, 11 be d and dressing conveniences; 2 reception, bathroom, 7 bedrooms ; 














E bathroom, etc. ; gas, main drainage. 
cottages; lovely old grounds, tennis and croquet lawns, | 700%: : oe Company’s water, electric light, radiators, main drainage ; 
kitchen garden and paddock. , CHARMING GROUNDS OF 24 AC RES. Saath delightful garden. Hunting, fishing, golf. 
Good stabling, garage with rooms over, 2 cottages ; aah le .. W.1, (4,987. 
£6,000. 4 ACRES. (optional). TRESIDDER & CO., 37, yemarle St., W. 1. 857. 
More land available. m TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (12,360.) 
TRESIDDER & CO., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (10,247.) A REAL BARGAIN. 








91 ACRES. £5,000. 
SOUTH DEVON Cu Buckfast nage i 


700ft. above sea level on the Surrey “ge 


40 MINUTES LONDON mile 


Pe n: charming old- 
) ry j Go YATOVD ¢ > 7:1 4 >’ 

delightful position, facing south, and commanding ex- fashioned RESIDENCE in ecaigaeony orde sll 
tensive views),—Charming Freehold RESIDENCE, ad LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION (one 47ft. by 22ft.), 


6 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 

Telephone, electric light, central heating. 
Garages, stabling ; delightful grounds, pasture and wood- 
land, intersected by stream affording 
? MILE TROUT FISHING. 

Salmon Fishing. Hunting. Golf. Shooting. 


TRESIDDER & CoO., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (14,526.) 


# Entrance and lounge halls, 2 reception rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms; electric light, gas, 
Co.'s water, central heating, telephone ; 2 garages. 
ye Very attractive grounds with tennis and other lawns, 
orchard, kitchen garden, wood and meadowland ; in all 
about 44 ACRES. 

GOLF LINKS ADJOIN THE PROPERTY. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £4,250. 














TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (13,259.) Sh chad Sinatias Canbve. £5,500. £5,000. 6 ACRES. 
Inspected and strongly recommended. ] JEICS (b Lonrndigg - ae ae ee S. DEVON Ce ene RESIDENCE, 
- TO LET, FURNISH 4 08 UNFURNISHED. charming old-fashioned RESIDENCE, containing approached by carriage drive. hedand 
SOUTH DOW NS —- wr eee Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, 11 bed Hall, 4 en km oe 13 bed an 
Chichester and Goodwood).—An attractive RESIDENCE. | xectric light, Pg A age digg drainage, central | Company’s water. Gas. Stabling for 6. 2 garages. 
Billiard room, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 12 bedrooms. 


hence Beat A heating, telephone. Pretty old-world gardens with magnificent trees. 
_ Electric light, telephone, central heating. Stabling for 6, 3 garages, and other useful outbuildings. | Tennis and croquet lawns, rock grotto, kitchen and fruit 
Stabling, garage, gardener’s cottage; charming yet FINE OLD WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS with gardens, orchard and rich pastureland. 
inexpensive grounds ; tennis lawn, kitchen garden, green- tennis lawn, 


kitchen garden and paddock ; in all about . l sveam 
house, and paddock 5} acres. The whole property is in perfect order. The property is bounded by a trout stream. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (15,101.) TRESIDDER & CO., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (5773.) TRESIDDER & CO., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (6303.) 


Telephone : THAKE & PAGINTON LAND & ESTATE 


— 28, BARTHOLOMEW STREET, NEWBURY eee 

















N : 7) 
A STATELY COUNTRY SEAT 
EXCEPTIONALLY CONVENIENT FOR LONDON, ETC, 
IMPOSING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 
OCCUPYING BEAUTIFUL POSITION THREE MILES PROVINCIAL TOWN AND 45 MINUTES’ EXPRESS SERVICE PADDINGTON. 


SIX RECEPTION ROOMS. BILLIARD ROOM. 21 BEDROOMS. FIVE DRESSING ROOMS. SIX BATHROOMS. 
SERVANTS’ HALL AND EXCELLENT DOMESTIC APARTMENTS, 


EXTENSIVE STABLING, COACH-HOUSES, GARAGES, AND BUILDINGS. 


INEXPENSIVE AND BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


WALLED-IN FRUIT AND KITCHEN GARDENS. TWO PICTURESQUE LODGES. 
TELEPHONE. COMPANY'S WATER. GAS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
112 ACRES INCLUDING DEER PARK PRICE £18,000 (2989.) 








Se OETZMANN & CO., LTD. sors 


Telegrams : ‘OTTENHAM COURT RD., 


Oetzmann, London. ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS & VALUERS. LONDON, W.1. 








EASY DISTANCE OF BRIGHTON.—Specially OLD BRICK FIREPLACE IN DRAWING ROOM 








| z ) M. half-a- 
attractive old-established gardens of over four acres SHDOWN FOREST.-—Available shortly, very | NA FAVO URITE PA RT OF SURREY.) pas" ‘or 
in beautiful country. Véry comfortable old HOUSE of charming old-fashioned HOUSE and about fourteen SALE at a moderate figure. Secluded and well laid-out 
two reception rooms, wide tiled verandah, five good bed- acres ; wonderful views ; tennis lawn ; six beds, bathroom, gardens with tennis lawn : six bode three reception, bath- 
rooms, dressing and bathrooms ; stabling, garage and two reception, kitchen and offices ; ; plentiful water supply, room and offices m stabling and garage = : 
cottage ; croquet and tennis lawns, rose garden, orchard, with engine for pumping, telephone installed ; ideal store, mre . 
=. . Price fie > Freehold, apply OBTZMANN & Co., , aig61 — and other details of OFTZMANN & CO., as above. Particulars from OETZMANN & Co., as above. (1534.) 
as above 955 551. coteis aa ae : 











KENILWORTH. 
LINCOLNSHIRE AND NOTTS BORDER. ake» 


TTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT MODERN 
RESIDENCE; lounge hall, three reception, seven 

OR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY, DESIRABLE __ bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), fine billiards room: 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, containing three reception 


With charming view over the Trent Valley. 


rooms, four principal bedrooms, dressing room, three staff BEAUTIFUL GARDEN. 
bedrooms, maids’ sitting room, bathroom, offices, etc. ; y 
own electric light, excellent water supply; two garages ; Tennis lawn. 
full-sized tennis lawn, rose garden, good kitchen and fruit GARAGE FOR TWO CARS STABLE 
garden with windmill for pumping water, grass paddock, ¥ 4 , 
gardener’s cottage ; the whole comprising TWO-AND-THREE MAIN DRAINAGE, GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
QUARTER ACRES OR THEREABOUTS, TELEPHONE. 

Railway station two-and-a-half miles. The property is in AMID BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 
excellent condition and if desired the purchaser can take overlooking Castle, near golf course and station ; four miles 
furniture at a valuation. Freehold. Vacant possession from Leamington. 


September 29th next. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
For further particulars apply Messrs. EDWARD BAILEY and ? 
Son, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 7, Kirkgate, Newark, With vacant possession. 
or to FALKNER, SON & ROBERTS, Solicitors, Louth, Lincs. W. Montaomery & Co., Leicester Causeway, Coventry. 
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Taisrane HARRODS Ltd Tene 
‘* Estate, o/o Harreds, Lendon.” _ Sloane 1234 (85 Lines). 
Branch Office: ‘ Weet Byfleet.’ 62 & 64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1. Telephone : 149 Byfleet. 
(OPPOSITE MESSRS. HARRODS’ LTD. MAIN PREMISES.) 
FALMOUTH AND HELFORD RIVER (between). 
Beautiful views, due south aspect, three-quarters of a mile from sea, with private pathway to sandy beach, within three miles of Falmouth. 
FARTICULARLY FINE 
HOUSE, in almost faultless 
order throughout ; four reception, 
billiard room, ten bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, good offices ; excellent 
water, electric light, heating, speci- 
ally laid drainage ; stabling, garage. 
outbuildings, two flats for men; 
wonderful gardens and grounds of 
great natural beauty, croquet lawn, 
tennis court, profusion of flowering 
trees and_ shrubs, sub-tropical 
gardens, and coppice ; in all about 
SIX ACRES. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 
Hunting, yac hting, fishing, shoot- 
ing can be rented. 
Inspected and strongly recom- 
mended by the SOLE AGENTS, 
HARRODS {Lp.), 62-64, Brompton 
Road, 8.W. 
1 » Opposite golf course and within 30 minutes of Town. 
ARTISTIC MODERN RESIDENCE, 
on gravel soil, occupying a picked position and having the following accommodation : 
eal Beamed lounge hall, two reception rooms, six bedrooms and two bathrooms. 
= EVERY CONVENIENCE, INCLUDING CO.’S WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
TELEPHONE. GAS. 
WELL-MATURED PLEASURE GROUNDS, with tennis lawn, rock garden’ 
kitchen garden, orchard, ete. ; in all 
ABOUT TWO-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
ADDITIONAL MEADOWLAND UP TO FIFTEEN ACRES CAN BE ACQUIRED. 
Two garages. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 
Further details of the Agents, HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. ’ 
GOLF COURSE ALMOST ADJOINING. 
ON THE HILLS ABOVE HENLEY 
FINELY-PLACED MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER. 
All modern conveniences, well back from the road. 
LOUNGE HALL, THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, TEN BEDROOMS, NURSERIES, 
THREE BATHROOMS, KITCHEN, AND OFFICES, 
Garage, stabling, cottages. 
WELL-MATURED PLEASURE GROUNDS, hard tennis court, flower and 
kitchen gardens, rich meadow ; in all 
‘ae ABOUT EIGHTEEN ACRES. 
sinned 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 
Strongly recommended by HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 
BUSHEY HEATH DISTRICT 
About 500ft. up on gravel soil, in charming country, only twelve miles from 
Marble Arch. 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
in excellent repair, containing on two floors: Seven bedrooms, bathroom, three 
reception rooms, ample offices. 
GAS AND WATER LAID ON. ELECTRIC LIGHT CAN EASILY BE 
CONNECTED. 
Garage, detached studio. 
“ BEAUTIFUL OLD GARDENS, 
‘or well timbered, tennis lawn, rose garden, kitchen oe n; in all between TWO and 
ut THREE ACRES; near golf links. 
th- 
HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 
) 
—, 
— CAMBERLEY HEATH GOLF 
IDEAL COTTAGE STYLE RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 
ERN TWO ACRES. 
seven or 
EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE RESIDENCE, 
recently decorated, facing south-east ; lounge hall, two reception rooms, five bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom, usual Offic es ; garage, outbuildings. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. ELECTRIC LIGHT cO’S WATER. 
TELEPHONE. INDEPENDENT BOILER. 
IGHT. PLEASURE GROUNDS, tennis lawn, terrace, rockeries, ornamental pool, 
orchard, well-matured and stocked kitchen garden ; in all about 
TWO ACRES. 
r miles 
FREEHOLD &2,750. 
Inspected and strongly recomenendied ot SADLER & BAKER, Camberley, and 
Harrops (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. ” 
ntry. 
(Advertisements continued om page xxv.) 
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Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1440 (two lines) 


WILSON & CO. 


14, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


F. R. Wmrson, F.8.1. 
A. J. SOUTHERN, F.A.I. 
G. H. NEWBERY, F.S.1., F.A.I. 





HAMPSHIRE 


SPORTING 





TO BE LET, FURNISHED OR FOR SALE. 


VERY FINE MODERN HOUSE, Elizabethan in character, standing 
within a finely timbered park and surrounded by old pleasure grounds of singular 
fine suite of reception rooms with oak 
In splendid order, with electric light, central heating, etc. ; ample stabling, 
THE SHOOTING is some of the 


A 


charm ; 
panelling. 
garages, cottages ; 

best in the country. 


Agents, WILs0N & Co., 


20 bedrooms, three bathrooms, 


about 2, 000 ACRES. 


14, Mount Street, W.1. 


ESTATE 


EMAR 
MARK fitted ; 


One hour from London; near Leith Hill, 
KABLY BEAUTIFUL HOUSE, perfect in every detail and 


thousands spent on improvements ; 
billiard room all supe rbly panelled and with parquet floors, nine bedrooms, four 
bathrooms ; lodge, two cottages ; garage for six cars, fine stabling. 


WONDERFUL GARDENS OF FIVE ACRES. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL PLACE. 
Agents, WILSON & Co., 


NEAR ys noma SURREY TOWN 





Box Hill, and Walton Heath. 


hall, three reception and 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 
14, Mount Street, W. 1. 





ASHDOWN FOREST 
FINE OLD. XIVTH CENTURY HOUSE in 
beautiful situation, 300ft. up; full of old oak and 
other charming features ; four bedrooms, bathroom, two 
reception rooms; central heating, telephone ; farmery, 
bungalow ; charming garden, woodland and pastureland. 


70 ACRES. £3,000. 


Agents, WILson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 1 








SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
HARMING XVIITs# CENTURY HOUSE, 


contajning fine old oak beams, fireplaces, etc.; five 
bedrooms, bathroom, two reception rooms; central 
heating, Co.’s water, telephone; garage; singularly 
charming gardens and paddock. 


ONLY £4,000 WITH EIGHT ACRES. 


Inspected and recommended by WILSON & Co., 
Mount Street, W. 1. 


14, 


SUSSEX 

Under an hour from London ; charming district. 

in perfectly secluded position ; 
bathroom, four reception rooms ; lighting ; 


etc. ; stabling, garage, excellent farmery ; 
timbered gardens and grassland. 


FOR SALE WITH FOUR OR TEN ACRES. 
Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 1. 


pao well- 








IN 


300FT. 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


LOVELY COUNTRY, ON 


UP. 


BORDERS 


FINE VIEWS. SUNNY ASPECT. 


LOUDWATER 


A 4s LUXURIOUSLY 
r SALE, Freehold. 
Rh, ys eight’ bedrooms, 


NOW, OR BY AUCTION 


OF HERTS 


DRY 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
INDEPENDENT HOT WATER. 


AND BUCKS 


SOIL. 


RIDGE, NEAR RICKMANSWORTH. 


APPOINTED RESIDENCE just in the market, 
One-and-a-half miles from station, 30 minutes to Town. 
three bathrooms, three beautiful reception rooms; two 


garages, chauffeur’s rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING, 


Hot and cold running water in all bedrooms. 


CHARMING GARDEN of two acres, tennis court, 18-hole putting green, pergola, 
rock garden, fountain, small orchard, vegetable garden ; 
and-a-half acres of woodland if required. 


an additional area of two- 


CLOSE TO FIRST-CLASS GOLF COURSE, 


IN MAY. 


Sole Auctioneers and Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 1. 











| REGINALD C. S. EVENNETT, F.a.s. 


Auction and Estate Offices, HASLEMERE (Tel. No. 10), also at HINDHEAD & FARNHAM. 





LOVELY HINDHEAD DISTRICT 
A PERFECT SMALL RESIDENCE WITH CHARMING 
GROUNDS AND VIEWS. 





CHURT. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION. 
PICTURESQUE MODERN. COUNTRY 


“ SIDLAWS,” 


A RESIDENCE; three reception, hall, five bed, 
dressing room, bath, two staircases, usual offices ; electric 
light, Co.’s water, modern drainage, central heating ; all 
labour-saving de vices ; two garages ; the grounds of about 
three acres are a special feature, yet inexpensive to main- 


tain. 
PRICE MODERATE. 
Apply EVENNETT, Haslemere. 


EST SUSSEX.—‘ MILLHANGER,”  Fern- 
hurst. For SALE Privately or by AUCTION. 
Old-fashioned COUNTRY RESIDENCE ; two reception, 
five bed, bath; electric light; old-world garden, three- 
quarters of an acre. Moderate price.—Apply EVENNETT, 
Haslemere. : 





NOT PREVIOUSLY ON THE MARKET. 


HASLEMERE 





FOR SALE, PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION. 


DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
in lovely old-world grounds with fine cedars. 

Eight bed and dressing, two bathrooms, three 
reception rooms, billiard room, servants’ hall ; 
electric light and gas installed, central heating, 
Co.’s water. Excellent order. 


Secluded garden of great charm ; tennis court, walled 


kitchen garden. 
THREE ACRES. 


Superior cottage. Garage and stabling. 
Paddock five acres if desired. All conveniences near. 
Golf at Hindhead and ae. 
MODERATE PRICE. 


A 





Apply EVENNETT, Haslemere. 


A BARGAIN. 
HINDHEAD 





FOR 
“ GORSEMOUNT,” GRAYSHOTT. 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE, 
bft. up, near lovely commons; dry bracing air, 
sandy soil, south aspect. 
Seven bed, bath, three reception, usual offices; im 


excellent order, 
Co.’s water. Gas and electric light throughout. 
Modern drainage. 

Secluded, well-kept grounds of nearly one acre ; tennis 
court, kitchen garden, vinery, garden room; all con- 
veniences near. 

Apply EVENNETT, Haslemere. 


INDHEAD.—‘* BARK HART.” Detached Modern 
Residence, near golf links ; hall, two reception, four 

bed, bath, usual offices; gas and Co.’s water laid on ; 
three- -quarters of an acre. Garden room. Reasonable 


SALE, PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION. 








price.—Apply EVENNETT, Haslemere. 
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Ps COLLINS & COLLI NS _ 3. sours avupiey street, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS. 





PRICE CONSIDERABLY 
REDUCED. 


A PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHA 


M. 


ONE HOUR OF LONDON. 





GENUINE XVItx CENTURY RESIDENCE 


built of small Elizabethan red bricks of a lovely colour. 


20 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, EIGHT BATHROOMS, FIVE BEAUTIFUL RECEPTION ROOMS 


with original plaster ceilings, carved oak doors, panelling and chimney-pieces. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. POLISHED OAK FLOORS. 


OLD-WORLD GARDENS ; in all 





50 ACRES. 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY IS IN PERFECT CONDITION AND READY FOR IMMEDIATE 
OCCUPATION. (12,610.) THE STAIRS (Circa 1600). 





GLORIOUS 
WEST SUSSEX 
BEAUTIFULLY WOODED COUNTRY. FAVOURITE DISTRICT. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 
ENJOYING DELIGHTFUL VIEWS OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


nih, 24 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, SIX BATHROOMS 
Ae FOUR RECEPTION ee BALLROOM, LOUNG 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
GARAGE. STABLING. MODERN SANITATION. 


THREE FARMS, NUMEROUS COTTAGES ; in all 
1,300 ACRES. 
AN ADDITIONAL 1,400 ACRES OF SHOOTING ARE LEASED, 








GOOD HUNTING. GOLF. 
TO BE SOLD OR LET FURNISHED. (Folio 15,143.) 
500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
SSEX 
HERTFORDSHIRE shibunain 


EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE. WELL-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


Three reception rooms, 
Five bedrooms, 
Bathroom. 


Hlectric light. 
Separate hot water system. 


Garage and outbuildings. 
WELL LAID-OUT 
GARDENS, 
tennis and other lawns, 


orchards, ornamental 
pond and paddocks. 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE. 











Eight bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms. Electric light. Garage. SEVEN ACRES. 
CHARMING GARDEN OF THREE ACRES. FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, £4,000, OR £3,500 WITH FOUR ACRES. 
MORE LAND AVAILABLE. ‘ é : ane 
TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD PRICE £4,000 Apply Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. (Folio 15,155.) 
Apply Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. (14,521.) - " a a ‘te 
HUNTING WITH THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT'S 
ha Wy F 
NEW FOREST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE: three reception rooms, 
HOICE XV ITH CENTU RY RESIDENCE, full of old oak : lounge hall, bag hea eC iphone wo ba cs amp: oth ~ to > con wer 1€a) ng, © ec ene eh be 
drawing and dining rooms, six bedrooms, bathroom; electric light; garage — perth pg Bonen good here ——— aor ata rae ST 
and outbuildings, gardener’s cottage ; flower and kitchen gardens and large meadow ; ACRES D FOR SALE FREEHOLD > | ’ a oe 
TWELVE ACRES.- PRICE £4,500, FREEHOLD. ome 4 _ _ 
Apply Messrs. CoLLINS & COLLINS. (15,237.) Apply Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. (8288.) 





ASHDOWN FOREST 


35 MILES FROM TOWN. 


MODERN GABLED RESIDENCE. 


TWELVE BEDROOMS. THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. 
THREE BATHROOMS. BILLIARD ROOM. 
ELECTRIC: LIGHT. GARAGE. TWO COTTAGES. 


THREE ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD. 





Apply Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. (6779.) 





COLLINS & COLLINS, OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 
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Head Offices 1 YORK 


DUNCAN B. GRAY 


LONDON 
_ SOUTHPORT - 


84, CONEY STREET. 


York 3347. 


& PARTNERS 


~ 129, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1. 


WESTMINSTER BANK CHAMBERS, LORD STREET. 
"Phones: Grosvenor 2358, 2354 and 2792. 


BrancaeEs: Horsham, Swindon, Salisbury, Sturminster Newton, Gillingham, Sherborne and Blandford. 


Southport 2696. 





25 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


eS 4 
AUTIFUL XVIitH CENTU 


20ft. by 30ft.; every convenience, including 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS and WATER, 

Stabling. Garage for several cars, large workshop ; 

secluded and well laid-out gardens, hard tennis court ; 


38 ACRES PRICE £8,500. 


129, Mount Street, W.1. (4017.) 





RY FARM- 
HOUSE, in faultless order ; three reception, two bath, 
seven bed and dressing rooms, dancing or billiard room 


in ali 


Further details, etc., from DUNCAN B, GRAY & PARTNERS, 





BUCKS 
PERFECTLY FITTED AND DECORATED. 


and in 
Poges and one 


OVERLOOKING A PARK 
grounds, three miles from Stoke 
mile from Langley 

Seven bed, co ‘bath, three reception rooms ; 
for two cars, cottage with four rooms and bathroom. 


TWO ACRES. 


YEAR UNEXPIRED LEASE 
PER ANNUM FOR DISPOSAL. 


FIFTEEN OF 


Mount Street, W. 





beautiful 


garage 


£190 


Full particulars, Pad B. GRay & PARTNERS, 129, 
(493.) 


AN UNRIVALLED POSITION 


WITH VIEWS OF 50 MILES. 





interesting —_ brick-built 
stands high in the 


~ This 


H R se) a 

HOUSE, completed in 1686, 

centre of a park, and has accommodation of thirteen bed 
and dressing, three bath, four reception rooms, 


HIRE. 


Electric light, central heating, unfailing water supply, 


fire hydrants. 
Garages, stabling for five, four cottages. 


The whole Property in first-class order throughout. 
FOR SALE WITH 312 ACRES (OR WITH LESS LAND). 
SHOOTING. FISHING. HUNTING. 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE. 


Inspected by DUNCAN B. GRAY & 
Mount Street, London, W.1. (2588.) 


PARTNERS, 129, 





TO BE LET AT A LOW RENT 
3,000 ACRES SHOOTING. 


THREE MILES OF FISHING, together with a delightful 
GEORGIAN HOUSE, situated high up in Northumber- 
land, about one-and-a-half miles from a station and nine 
miles from a large town. 

Twelve bedrooms, hall, 
four bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
FOUR COTTAGES. 


Accommodation : three 


reception, 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GARAGE. STABLING. 
The House is in very good order, having been recently 
modernised, and the gardens are inexpensive to maintain. 


Full details as to terms of Lease, apply to the Agents, 
DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount St . ap) L; 
(4040. 





ISLE OF WIGHT 
A PERFECT HOUSE FOR THE SUMMER. 





HIS VERY BEAUTIFUL QUEEN A 
7 rd full of panelling, is situated in ne 
timbered grounds 400ft. up, and contains three reception, 
three bath, fourteen bedrooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT CENTRAL HEATING, 
Garages. Stabling. Four cottages. 
PRICE £5,600, 


OR THE HOUSE ONLY, £4,500. 
Further details and photos from ‘DuNcAN B. GRAY 
and PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W.1. (452.) 


SMALL on ANNE HOUSE — 








ENT (two miles from a station, with fast trains to 


London).— 
three reception, 
stabling. 

FOR SALE WITH FOUR ACRES. 
PRICE £3,250. 


Inspected by DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount 
Street, W.1. (11.) 


Brick built, oak beams, 


oak staircase ; 
eight bedrooms, 


bathroom; garage, 








MESSRS. CRONK 
ESTATE AGENTS AND SURVEYORS, 
KENT a te 1B, KING STREET, ahs JAMES'’S, 
8.W.1 , and SEVENOAKS, KEN 
Established 1948” Telephones, 1195 Regent ; ri “Sevenoaks. 





EVENOAKS.-—A really excellent HOUSE, in good 
residential part and but twelve minutes from main 
line station; contains seven bed and dressing rooms, 
bath and three reception rooms; gardens and lawn of 
nearly one acre. 
(9971.) 


PRICE £2,750. 





EVENOAKS.—Charmingly situate modern RESI- 
DENCE, red brick and tiled ; 500ft. above sea level, 
within one mile of station ; contains nine bed, two bath- 
rooms, three reception rooms; garage; Company’s 
water, gas and electric light, telephone, modern drainage. 
About three acres of well-matured gardens and lawns, 
including tennis lawn. 


PRICE £5,500. (9068.) 





O BE SOLD (20 miles of Town; near station and 
picturesque village; amidst beautiful scenery), a 
charming COUNTRY RESIDENCE; seven bedrooms, 
bath (h. and c.), three reception rooms, usual offices ; 
garage and stables with rooms over; matured gardens 
and grounds with paddock sloping to river. 


TOTAL AREA OF ABOUT 20 ACRES. (8472.) 





WHATLEY, HILL & CO. 


AGENTS for COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES. 








HER ERTS.—To be SOLD, or LET on Lease, a charming 

Queen Anne COUNTRY HOUSE, situated on high 
ground and entirely secluded by its own well-timbered 
grounds, which adjoin the parklands of a_ well-known 
estate. Accommodation, on two floors: Three sitting 
rooms, billiard or music room, eleven bed and dressing 
rooms, two attics, two bathrooms, servants’ hall, two 
staircases ; Company’ 8 water, gas, central heating, main 
drainage ; two garages, stables, two cottages; fifteen 
acres. Freehold £6,500, or would be Sold with less land. 
Rent on application. 

Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL & Co., 
24, Ryder Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1. 














BUCKLAND & SONS 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH AND READING. 
Also 4, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 1. Museum 0472. 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS. 
Windsor 48, Slough 28, Reading 1890. 





EXECUTOR’S SALE. 
STAINES. 
Near the railway station ; 35 minutes from Waterloo. 
WES BUILT, DETACHED, FREEHOLD 
HOUSE with the following accommodation : 
Three reception rooms, six bedrooms, bathroom, etc., 


standing in large walled garden. Very quiet position, 
close to common and convenient for river. 


GOLF AT ASHFORD, SUNNINGDALE AND ASCOT. 


PRICE £1,800. (Folio 738.) 





BETWEEN WINDSOR AND STAINES. 


De eee MODERNISED GEORGIAN 

FARMHOUSE, standing well back from the road, 

close to the station, 45 minutes from Waterloo. 

reception rooms, eight bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 

COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
Garage and five acres of gardens, etc. 


PRICE £3,500. (Folio 2765.) 


Three 








FOR SALE, 


SMALL 
SPORTING AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
IN THE MIDLANDS. 
200 ACRES. 
Farms let to good tenants. 
G°s8e MODERN RESIDENCE (being built). 
Dining, drawing and breakfast rooms, six bedrooms, 
two bathrooms; garage for two cars, stabling, etc. Hunting. 
Main line station one mile. 
PRICE £6,750, 
Possession of Residence on completion, in June. 
Total rentals, including fair rental value for Residence 
and shooting, £375 PER ANNUM. 
Pasticulers from “ A 7486,” c/o ean LIFE Offices, 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent ‘Garden, WC. 2 





HROPSHIRE.—To LET, * LOPPINGTON HALL,” 
desirable Residence ; three reception, six bedrooms 
servants’ quarters ; stabling ; extensive garden; station 
three miles. Rent £110, or with thirteen acres of pasture, £150. 
—Apply Lucas, BUTTER & © REAK, Solicitors, Wem, Salop. 





for 


COLWy. BAY. —‘ NANT-Y-GLYN HALL” 
LYN a substantial stone-built Freehold RESIDENCE, 


containing four entertaining rooms, ten bedrooms, two 
bathrooms and usual offices ; central heating, electric light, 
gas, telephone, Town’s water and drainage ; garage for three 
cars, stabling (stalls and loose box); productive kitchen 
gardens, beautiful grounds of about nine acres. Near golf.— 
For full particulars, apply to T. BRACKSTONE & Co., Estate 
Agents, Colwyn Bay. 


LACY SCOTT & SONS 
ESTATE AGENTS, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, 
have to offer a wide selection of 


RESIDENTIAL AND OTHER FARMS TO LET 
with possession at Michaelmas next or at earlier dates, 
including the following : 


CAMBS.—Noted sheep breeder’s FARM, 720 acres, in 
first-class order; exceptionally good House, two se 
—— buildings and eleven cottages; all in good 


NORTH 8s FFOLK.—400 ACRES, with gentleman’s 
Residence, set of model premises and seven cottages. 
SUFFOLK. —250 ACRES, with good House in 


WEST SUFFOLK. —HOME FARM (in hand and well 

med), 188 acres. 

ESSEX SUFFOLK BORDERS. —Two excellent 
mixed soil OCCUPATIONS (200 and 300 acres), both 
with two sets of premises. 

NORTH SUFFOLK.—75 ACRES, with good House. 

Full particulars of the above and other Farms to Let and 
to Sell on application to Lacy Scott & Sons, Estate Agents, 

Bury St. Edmunds. 
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**Audconsian, 


Audley, London.” HEAD OFFICE: 2, 


Gree. 4267 (Ine. CONSTABLE & M AUDE CASTLE STREET, SHREWSBURY. 


THE QUADRANT, HENDON. 


MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 THESQUARE,STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 





BY DIRECTION OF P. G. ORMROD, ESQ. 


COLWOOD BOLNEY, SUSSEX 
IN A LOVELY POSITION WITH VIEWS OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


Nine miles from Horsham and seven miles from Haywards Heath, with fast trains to Town in 
50 minutes. 


HIGH UP ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE AMID LOVELY UNSPOILED 
WOODED SURROUNDINGS. 


THE PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


contains, on two floors, fourteen bedrooms, four bathrooms, lounge hall, billiards and three 
reception rooms, and excellent offices; electric light, Company’s water, central heating, constant 
hot water, modern drainage, ’phone ; capital garage and stabling with men’s rooms over and useful 
outbuildings, three good cottages; BEAUTIFUL AND VERY WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 
with magnificent rhododendrons and azaleas, large tennis lawn, herbaceous borders, walled kitchen 
and fruit gardens, picturesque woodlands and pasture ; in all about 
143 ACRES. 
HUNTING. SHOOTING. GOLF. 

M ESSRS. CONSTABLE & MAUDE will offer the above Property for SALE by AUCTION 

(unless disposed of Privately beforehand) at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., on Thursday, April 28th, at 2.30 p.m. Illustrated particulars, plan and conditions of 
Sale may be had from the Solicitors, Messrs. TROWER, STILL & KEELING, 5, New Square, W.C. 2, 
or from the Auctioneers, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W. 1. 





CLOSE TO THE FAMOUS CROWBOROUGH GOLF LINKS, 


ASHDOWN FOREST 


About a mile from Crowborough Station, in a magnificent position, with uninterrupted views for 
25 miles due south. 
THE PERFECTLY APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, known as 


SOUTHRIDGE MANOR, CROWBOROUGH, 


containing oak-panelled lounge, billiard and three other reception rooms, fifteen bed and 
dressing rooms, three perfectly appointed bathrooms, and complete domestic offices ; electric light, 
central heating, constant hot water, Company’s water and gas, main drainage. VERY BEAUTIFUL 
PLEASURE GROUNDS, delightfully arranged in terraces, including fine yew hedges and topiary 
work, stone-flagged rose and flower gardens, herbaceous borders, lawns for tennis and croquet, EN- 
TOUT-CAS TENNIS COURT, kitchen garden and orchard ; garage for four cars, well-fitted stabling 
and model farmery, two pairs of excellent cottages ; together with enclosures of useful grassland ; 


the total area extends to about 
NINETEEN ACRES. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
ONSTABLE & MAUDE are favoured with instructions to offer this Property for SALE 
by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., on 
Thursday, April 28th, 1927, at 2.30 p.m. (unless Sold Privately beforehand).—Illustrated particulars 
from the Solicitors, Messrs. AVISON, MORTON, PAXTON & CO., 5, Cook Street, Liverpool ; or from the 
Auctioneers, as above. 








BY ORDER OF COMMANDER R. 8. GOFF. 


CHEWTON LODGE, HIGHCLIFFE 
HAMPSHIRE COAST. 
FOUR MILES FROM CHRISTCHURCH, EIGHT MILES FROM BOURNEMOUTH, AND CLOSE 
TO THE NEW FOREST. 
ERFECTLY FITTED MARINE RESIDENCE, high up, commanding beautiful sea 


views, and comprising hall, billiards and three reception rooms, eight bed and dressing rooms, 


two bathrooms, ete. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS. COMPANY'S WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. CONSTANT HOT WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. "PHONE. 
LARGE GARAGE AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS, 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS, with three tennis courts, formal garden, kitchen 

and fruit garden, ete., and two paddocks ; in all about 

SEVEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
YACHTING. GOLF. SHOOTING. FISHING, HUNTING, 
ONSTABLE & MAUDE vill offer the above by AUCTION, at the London Auction Mart, 
155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4, on Thursday, April 28th, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously 
Sold by Private Treaty).——IIlustrated particulars from the Solicitors, Messrs. GREGORY, ROWCLIFFE 
= Co., 1, Bedford Row, W.C.1; or of the Auctioneers, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, 
“3 3 





THE GARTH 





HOUSE, CHANDLERSFORD 
NEAR WINCHESTER. 
Five miles from the fine old Cathedral City, nine miles from Southampton, and two-and-a-half miles 
from Eastleigh Station. 


a Ae IN A SECLUDED POSITION, amid lovely wooded country, approached 
by drive, and containing, on two floors, panelled hall, three reception rooms, ten bedrooms, 
bathroom, and excellent domestic offices. 


MAIN WATER, GAS AND DRAINAGE, TELEPHONE. 
CAPITAL GARAGE AND STABLING. 
DELIGHTFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS with hard and grass tennis courts, lawn, herbaceous 
borders, partly walled kitchen garden, etc.; in all about 


FOUR-AND-THREE-QUARTER ACRES. 


GRAVEL AND SAND SOIL. SOUTH ASPECT. 


ONSTABLE & MAUDE will offer the above by AUCTION, at the London Auction Mart, 
155, Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 4, on Thursday, April 28th, at 2.30 p.m. (unless Sold Privately 
beforehand). 


Particulars may be obtained from the Auctioneers, CONSTABLE & MAUDF, 2, Mount Street, W. 1. 





CONSTABLE & 





MAUDE, 2, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE 








HOVE. 
LD with VACANT POSSESSION, 
T? ia ig ee FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
with eleven bedrooms, two bathrooms, 


Fine sea views, charming drawing room, unique ground 


within sight floor having excellent dining room, 
of well-known lounge, morning room and _ library ; 
runswick Lawns, commodious garage and stabling with 
in quiet position living rooms over. Specially recom- 
away from mended as a very enjoyable Family 
Kingsway, Residence or for flat adaptation by 
overlooking well- Messrs. JENNER & DELL, Auctioneers, 


shaded enclosure. 54, Church Road, Hove, and 22, Regency 
Square, Brighton. 





A SMALL NORFOLK ESTATE, 350 acres, in 

good sporting district. Genuine Tudor House, modern- 
ised ; four reception rooms, billiard room, fourteen bed and 
dressing rooms; garage, stabling; park of 50 acres, lake, 
trout stream ; shooting over 500 acres ; two farms, house and 
park in hand. Rent roll, £287. Very reasonable price.— 
Apply BIDWELL & Sons, Chartered Surveyors, Head Office, 
11, Benet Street, Cambridge. 


SURREY 


IDEAL FOR BUSINESS MAN. 


XXi. 





Lovely views on high and sunny situation facing south, 

on outskirts of picturesque village, mile two main line 

stations, Nutfield and — ‘ excellent service ; 35 minutes 
vondon. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY WELL ARRANGED RESI- 

DENCE, in splendid order throughout; entrance 
hall, dining, drawing rooms with oak beams, five bedrooms, 
bathroom, usual offices ; Company’s water, gas, electric light. 


MOTOR GARAGE, 

Nicely displayed garden, lawn, kitchen garden, etc. 
PRICE £3,300. A BARGAIN. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD. 

Extra paddock and woodland of several acres if desired. 


Apply Owner, NIXEY SMITH, Crossways, South Nutfield, 
Surrey. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
JOHN FOX, F.A.I. 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.8.1., F.A.I. 


LAND AGENTS, 


FOX & SONS 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, P.A.S8.1. 
Telegrams: 

** Homefinder,” Bournemouth. 





FORTHCOMING AUCTION SALES 





AUCTION SALES OF PROPERTY. 


On Wednesday, March 30th, 1927, at 3 o'clock, on the 

premises. 
E.The very well-built 

FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 

82, SOUTHBOURNE ROAD 

(Corner of Beaufort Road), 
WEST SOUTHBOURNE, BOURNEMOUTH 
occupying a choice position only a few minutes’ walk from 
the well-known Fisherman’s Walk, sea front and shopping 


centre. Seven bedrooms, bathroom, three reception 
rooms, kitchen, etc. Vacant possession. 


Solicitors, Messrs. FRENCH & HAINES, 602, Christchurch 
Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 





On Thursday, April 7th, at 3 o'clock, at the 


Havergal Hall, Bournemouth, 


1927, 


A particularly choice Residence, in first-class repair. 
The well-built detached modern 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
“RAVENSWOOD,” 55, SURREY ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH WEST. 


Nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, dressing room, three 
reception rooms, billiard room, ete. GARAGE. Charming 
grounds of about THREE-QU ARTERS OF AN ACRE. 
Vacant possession. 


MIDDLETON, 
E.C, 3 


Solicitors, Messrs. LEWIS & CLARKE, 22, 


Great St. Helens, London, 





On Thursday, April 7th, 1927, at at the 


Havergal Hall, Bournemouth. 


3 o'clock, 


In a favourite residential locality, convenient for trams, 
shops, etc. 
The attractive detached 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
“ BENTHAM,” FOREST ROAD, 
BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


Five bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms, 
kitchen, etc. Vacant possession. 
Solicitors, Messrs. GREENWAY & SONS, Newquay: 


Cornwall. 





On Thursday, April 7th, 1927, at 
Havergal Hall, Bournemouth. 


3 o'clock, at the 


Close to main tram route and shopping thoroughfare. 


The centrally situated semi-detached 
FREEHOLD VILLA RESIDENCE, 
“FERNLEA,” EDWARD ROAD, 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Three bedrooms, bathroom, sitting room, kitchen, etc. 
Vacant possession. 


Solicitors, Messrs. MOORING, ALDRIDGE & HAYDON, 
Westover Chambers, Bournemouth. 





On Thursday, April 7th, 1927, at 3 o'clock, at the 
Havergal Hall, Bournemouth. 


Overlooking golf links and within a few minutes’ walk 
of tram route and shops. 


The well-built attractive detached 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
“SUNDOWN,” BIRCHWOOD ROAD 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


situated on high ground and commanding views over the 
sea and harbour. Seven bedrooms, bathroom, dressing 
room, lounge, dining room, drawing room and complete 
offices. Grounds extending to about THREE-QUARTERS 
OF AN ACRE. Vacant possession. 


Solicitors, Messrs. 


DICKINSON, YEATMAN & MANSER, 
High Street, Poole. 





On Thursday, April 7th, 1927, at 3 o’clock, at the 
Havergal Hall, Bournemouth. 


In a convenient position close to golf links and shops. 


The well-constructed detached 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
“MATLOCK,” 45, sPARKSTONE AVENUE, 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, ete. 


Vacant possession. 


two reception rooms, 


Solicitors, Messrs. TREVANION, CURTIS & 


On Thursday, April 21st, 1927, at 3 o’clock, at the 
Havergal Hall, Bournemouth. 


Within a few minutes’ walk of the shore. 


The newly erected, detached 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
situate on 
PLOT 23, BRUDENELL AVENUE, 
CANFORD~ CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Three bedrooms, bathroom, one reception room, kitchen, 
etc. Vacant possession. 


Solicitors, Messrs. REYNOLDS & ISAACS, Avenue Road, 
Bournemouth. 





RIDLEY, 





Richmond Chambers, Bournemouth. 


On Thursday, April 21st, 3 o’clock, at the 


Havergal Hall, Bournemouth. 


1927, at 


In the favourite Talbot Woods district. 


The conveniently situated detached 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
‘ELDON,’ 
ALYTH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Five bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms, 
kitchen, etc. Vacant possession. 

Solicitors, Messrs. CRIDDLE, ORD & MUCKLE, 2, Colling- 
wood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





On Thursday, April 21st, at the 


Havergal Hall, Bournemouth. 


1927, at 3 o’clock, 
Conveniently situated in a first-class residential neigh- 


bourhood, ten minutes’ walk from New Milton Station, 
and fifteen minutes from sea and golf links. 


The comfortable and attractive 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
“FAR DENE,” BARTON COURT ROAD, 
NEW MILTON, HANTS. 
Seven bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms, etc. 
Garage, outbuildings ; matured gardens, including tennis 
lawn, the whole extending to about HALF-AN-ACRE. 


Company’s gas and water, main drainage. Vacant 
possession. 


Solicitors, Messrs. HAWKINS & Co., Hitchin, Herts. 





On Thursday, April 21st, 
Havergal Hall, Bournemouth, 


The detached 
FREEHOLD HOUSE, 
“SUMMERDYNE,” SANDECOTES ROAD, 
PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


1927, at 3 o’clock, at the 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, two reception rooms, etc. 
Garage. Standing in a large garden, having a frontage 
of about 120ft. to the Sandecotes Road, and a return 
frontage of about 70ft. to the Overbury Road, and with 


PERMISSION FOR THE ERECTION OF FIVE SHOPS: 


Solicitors, Messrs. DICKINSON, YEATMAN & MANSER, 
High Street, Poole. 





On Thursday, April 21st, 1927, 
Havergal Hall, Bournemouth. 


at 3 o’clock, at the 


Within a few minutes’ walk of trams, shops, railway 


station, etc. 
The modern detached 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
“KINNERSLEY,” WALTHAM ROAD, 
POKESDOWN HILL, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, two reception rooms, kitchen, 
etc. Vacant possession. 





On Thursday, April 21st, 
premises. 


1927, at 3 o’clock, on the 


In a delightful little coastal village between Lulworth 
Cove and Weymouth, and only five miles from the latter 
town. 


The valuable 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY, 
known as 
THE OLD COASTGUARD STATION, 
OSMINGTON MILLS, DORSET, 
comprising officer’s house, containing four bedrooms, 
two sitting rooms, kitchen, etc., and four excellent 
cottages ; also the 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY; 
known as 
“THE BUNGALOW,” 
containing three bedrooms, bathroom, large lounge, 
kitchen, etc. Vacant possession of the whole. To be 
offered in six lots. 
Solicitors, Messrs. SYMONDS & Sons, 11, South Street, 
Dorchester. 


On Tuesday, April 26th, 1927, at 3 o’clock, at the 

Town Hall, Swanage. 

The 

FREEHOLD COASTGUARD STATION 
at 

SWANAGE, DORSET, 

comprising seven cottages, chief officer’s house, watch 

room and boathouse, situate immediately on the shore of 

Swanage Bay. Vacant possession of most of the lots. 

To be offered in separate lots. 

Solicitors, Messrs. MOORING, ALDRIDGE & HAYDON, 

Westover Chambers, Bournemouth. 





During April. 


Re Wm. Proctor, deceased. 


In a very convenient and central position, close to 


the Lansdowne. 
The semi-detached 
RESIDENCE, 
“SYONEY VILLA,” 

33, LANSDOWNE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
Three bedrooms, dressing room, 
kitchen, etc. Vacant possession. 
Held on lease for 99 years from Michaelmas, 1873, at a 
ground rent of £2 2s. per annum, 

Solicitors, Messrs. GREGORY, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1. 


two sitting rooms, 


ROWCLIFFE & Co., 1, 





On Monday, May 9th, 1927, at 3 o’clock, on the premises; 


The charming detached 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
“WOODVALE,” 62, WIMBORNE ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
Seven bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, two reception 
rooms, offices, and excellent garage. Vacant possession. 


Solicitors, Messrs. TATTERSALL & SON, 108, Old Christ- 
church Road, Bournemouth. 





At an early date (in conjunction with Messrs. C. A 
BALCOMB & CoO., of Boscombe). 


In a favourite residential locality, within easy walking 
distance of cliffs. 

The pleasantly situated 

DETACHED RESIDENCE, 
“ BOURNEMEDE,” WATKIN ROAD, 
BOSCOMBE, BOURNEMOUTH. 

Eight bedrooms, bathroom, three reception 

kitchen, etc. Large garden. Vacant possession. 


Solicitors, Messrs. J. M. B. TURNER & Co., Winchester 
House, Bournemouth. 


rooms, 





During May. 
About 
60 FREEHOLD BUILDING SITES 
on the 
HENNINGS PARK ESTATE, 
POOLE, DORSET, 

having frontages to a new road to be constructed between 
the main Wimborne Road and the Dorchester Road. 


Solicitors, Messrs. RENDALL, LITCHFIELD & Co., Old 
Library House, Bournemouth. 





Particulars and conditions of Sale regarding any of the 
above may be obtained of the respective Solicitors; or 
of Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44 to 50, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, or at any of their Branch Offices. 





AUCTION SALES OF FURNITURE. 


On Tuesday, March 29th, 1927, at “ CHERWELL,”’ 
37, SOUTHWOOD AVENUE, BOURNEMOUTH, 
the Contents of the Residence, by Order of Executors’ 


On Thursday, March 31st, 1927, at 82, SOUTHBOURNE 
| ger BOURNEMOUTH, the Contents of the 
esidence. 


On Friday, April Ist, 1927, at ‘‘ ABBOTSFORD,” 
HAMILTON ROAD, BOSCOMBE, BOURNKE- 
MOUTH, the Contents of the Residence. 


On Fig A April 5th, 1927, at ‘“‘ VEREHURST, 
OVELEY ROAD, WESTBOURNE, BOURNE. 
NOUTH, the Contents of the Residence. 


On Thursday, April 7th, 1927, and following day if neces- 
sary, at 18, ST. WINIFRED’S ROAD, BOURNE- 
MOUTH, the attractive antique and modern Contents 
of the Residence. 


During April, at ‘‘ SYDNEY VILLA,” 33, LANSDOWNE 
ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, the Contents of the 
Residence, by Order of Exec utors. 


On Friday, May 13th, 1927, at ‘‘WOODVALE,” 62, 
WIMBORNE ROAD, BOURNEMOU TH, the re- 
maining valuable Contents of the Residence. 


During May, at ‘‘ SEABREEZE,”’ SPUR HILL AVENUE, 
PA RKSTONE, the Contents of the Residence. 


Catalogues of any of the above may be obtained of 
Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44 to 50, Old Christchurch Road, 





Bournemouth, or at any of their Branch Offices. 





FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (SEVEN OFFICES) ; 


AND SOUTHAMPTON. 
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Fesarenet mata ssos ene” NORFOLK & PRIOR 


Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
Valuers, 


lieacese 20, BERKELEY STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. snd and Estate agents. 





THE UNDERMENTIONED PROPERTIES HAVE BEEN INSPECTED AND ARE RECOMMENDED 





YORKSHIRE & LANCASHIRE BORDERS 


HANDY FOR VILLAGE; THREE MILES SETTLE; 40 MILES LEEDS. 


“LAWKLAND HALL,” AUSTWICK. 
TO BE LET, FURNISHED, WITH OR WITHOUT SHOOTING, OR FOR SALE. 






A STONE-BUILT TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, carefully restored, 
every modern convenience, perfect order, 
Lounge hall, three large reception, long gallery, eleven or more bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, beamed ceilings, panelling, oak doors and floors. 
GARAGE, STABLING. TWO GOOD FARMS. COTTAGE. 
Charming old-world grounds, flagged paths, pasture and woodland. 


100 up to 440 ACRES 
(1,000 ACRES SHOOTING OPTIONAL). 


Illustrated particulars from Sole Agents, NORFOLK & PRIOR, 20, Berkeley Street, 
W.1. (38,021.) 





TROUT STREAM. LAKE. 500 ACRES SHOOTING. 
NORFOLK GAME COUNTRY 


Close to village, under a mile from station, six miles from Swaffham, ten miles from King’s 
Lynn, and twelve miles from Sandringham. 


Be ist. ales 
RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
of unusual charm, and including a brick and stone built 
ORIGINAL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, 
in excellent order, modernised, and containing a splendid suite of reception rooms, in- 
cluding spacious music room, fifteen bed and dressing rooms, boxrooms, two bathrooms. 
Electric light, constant hot water, modern drainage, panelling. 

LODGE. EIGHT COTTAGES. GARAGE, STABLING. TWO FARMS. 

Charming old-world grounds, walled kitchen garden, 50-acre park, lake, undulat- 
ing farmlands intersected by a trout stream, and excellent game coverts. Certain 
lettings produce £287 per annum. ‘Total area 


350 ACRES (OR MORE) 
VERY LOW PRICE. 
Illustrated particulars from the Agents, NORFOLK & PRIoR, 20, Berkeley St., W.1, 


BERKSHIRE 


In that pretty stretch of country lying between Basingstoke and Reading, some five miles 
from the latter town, whence London is reached by a splendid train service in about 45 
minutes. 








ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


INDEPENDENT HOT WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. "PHONE. 
GRAVEL SOIL. TWO COTTAGES. GARAGE. STABLING. FARMERY. 
Delightful well-timbered grounds with lake of about an acre, tennis lawn, walled 


kitchen garden, woodland and pasture. 
FOURTEEN ACRES. £4,500, FREEHOLD 


- Photos and particulars from the Agents, NORFOLK & PRIOR, 20, Berkeley Street, 
y.1. (6133 


A LOVELY XVITH CENTURY STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE, 





DUNSTER AND MINEHEAD 
(A FEW MILES FROM). 


Gloriously situated in a gently sloping combe about 500ft. up, surrounded by a private 
deer park and approached by long carriage drive. 





CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE (circa 1775), recently 
modernised, in splendid order, and containing outer and irner halls, three re- 
ception and billiard room, nine principal and secondary bedrooms, up-to-date bath- 
room, ample offices with servants’ hall, three attic boxrooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. MODERN DRAINAGE. ‘PHONE. 
GARAGE. STABLING. FARMERY. COTTAGES. 
Magnificently timbered old-world grounds, tennis court, kitchen garden, orchard, 
three paddocks ; in all about 


TWELVE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. £3,000, FREEHOLD 
Illustrated particulars and plan from the Sole Agents, NORFOLK & PRIOR, 20, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. (28,038.) 





EAST SUSSEX 


In most beautiful country, three-quarters of a mile from world-renowned village, three « 
miles Battle, six miles Hastings. 






A PLEASURE FARM AND SPORTING PROPERTY, 
including charming 


JACOBEAN FARMHOUSE, in splendid order, stone-mullioned windows, oak 
beams, floors and panelling. Lounge hall, three reception, eight bedrooms, bath. 


COTTAGE, GARAGE, STABLING, FARMERY. 
Fine old OAST HOUSE, easily converted into two cottages. 
WELL-TIMBERED old-world grounds, undulating lawn, tennis court, pasture 
and 50 acres woodland. 


19 ACRES, £4,250 78 ACRES, £5,250 
Illustrated particulars of Sole Agents, 
NorRFOLK & Prior, 20, Berkeley Street, W. 1. (3387.) 


OXON AND WARWICKSHIRE BORDERS 


In an excellent hunting centre, FOUR MILES FROM BANBURY, about 550FT7. 
ABOVE SEA LEVEL, commanding eo and adjacent to a pretty old-world 
village. 





with many mullioned windows, magnificent old oak doors, panelling and fireplaces 
of the Period, oak beams, fine old staircase. Hall, three reception rooms, up-to- 
date offices, ten bedrooms, two bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Two cottages. Garage. Stabling. 
MAGNIFICENT TUDOR STONE-BUILT BARN NEAR HOUSE. 
Four sets of farmbuildings and bailiff's house. 
Inexpensive old walled gardens, tennis court, orchard and large proportion of 


pasture. 
34, 18 or 300 ACRES 


FOR SALE.—Photos and particulars from the AGENTS, NoRFOLK & PRIOR, 
20, Berkeley Street, W. 1. 


¥, 
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Telephone: Regent 7500 


aes HAMPTON & SONS 


Teleg 
** Selaniet, Piccy, London.”’ 


bag rng 

: one 

Branches : | waneteas 
*’Phone 2727 


(For continuation of advertisements see pages vi. and viii.) 





MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OVER THE RIVER. 


FACING ALMOST DUE SOUTH. 


CHELSEA 


FOR SALE, 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-PLANNED RESIDENCE OF 
CHARM 


GREAT 


FREEHOLD. 


HALL, THREE OR FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 


BEAUTIFUL DRAWING ROOM (50ft. by 30ft.) 


OVERLOOKING RIVER, CONSERVATORY, 
ELEVEN OR TWELVE BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 


COMPLETE OFFICES, SERVICE LIFT 


AND ROOM FOR PASSENGER LIFT. 


GARAGE AND COTTAGE. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by SOLE Agents, 


HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W. 1. 
’ 1 































HERTS 
In lovely country between RICKMANSWORTH AND 
CHORLEY WOOD; about 230FT. UP with delightful views. 
GOLF, BOATING. FISHING. HUNTING AVAILABLE, 


“WINBAR.” 
RTISTIC FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, ap- 


proached by drive, containing entrance and lounge 
halls, music and dining rooms, nursery, five bedrooms, one 
or two dressing rooms, bath; Co.’s gas, water, and electric 
light, telephone ; garage; charming terrace garden, tennis 
lawn, kitchen garden ; in all about THREE-QUARTERS OF 
AN ACRE. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 

To be SOLD by AUCTION, at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 
20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1, on Tuesday, APRIL 12TH, 
at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously Sold),—Solicitors, Messrs. 
SIMON, HAYNES, BARLAS & IRELAND, 117-123, Great Port- 
land Street, W. 1.—Particulars from the Auctioneers, 


HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W. 1. 








SEAVIEW, I.0.W. 


On the outskirts of this select and much-sought-after watering 
place, where furnished houses for the summer are in great 
demand and command high rentals. 


TO BE SOLD. 


PRICE £2,250 FOR QUICK SALE. 





OCCUPYING A BEAUTIFUL SITUATION AT 
GORING 


Enjoying lovely views of the surrounding country. 


DENCE of most attractive elevation. It contains 


A WELL-DESIGNED RESIDENCE, standing ARMSstc AND WELL-PLANNED RESI- 


high with magnificent views of the Solent and surround- 
ing country. It contains lounge (24ft. by 
reception rooms, bathroom, nine bed and dressing rooms, 


capital offices, etc. 


Company's water. 
Main drainage. 


Stable, garage and well-timbered sheltered grounds of about 


ONE ACRE. 


A considerable quantity of good and partly antique furniture 


might be purchased if desired, 
Owner's Agents 


HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. (H 50694.) 


Electric light and telephone. 


16ft.), three penelled entrance hall, lounge about 24ft. 3in. by 18ft. 3in., 
Ag * | with oak floor, three good reception rooms, cloakroom; tiled 
loggia, ten bedrooms, dressing room, two bathrooms, servants’ 


hall. 

Electric light. Gas. Telephone. 

Independent hot water supply. Company's water. 
: Delightful pleasure grounds, tennis lawn, rosery, productive 

kitchen garden, ete.; in all about ONE-AND-A-HALF 

ACRES. Garage. 


LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. (B 23614.) 








BETWEEN 


HENLEY AND 


Beautiful position about 250ft. up; lovely views ; station within a mile. 





SHIPLAKE, OXON 


GOLF, HUNTING, BOATING AND FISHING. 
COMPACT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 


“THE BEECHES,” HARPSDEN WOOD, 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


EDIUM-SIZED HOUSE, well away from main road traffic, 

approached by drive, and comprising fine lounge hall, two reception 

rooms, two staircases, twelve bedrooms, four bathrooms, servants’ 
accommodation and offices. 


COMPANY’S WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. CENTRAL HEATING. 
TELEPHONE. PETROL GAS. 


Lodge. Two garages. Chauffeur’s rooms. Glasshouses. 


LOVELY PLEASURE GROUNDS, 


With lawns, rock and rose gardens, kitchen garden, paddock, ete. ; in all 


THIRTEEN-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 


To be SOLD by AUCTION (in conjunction with Messrs. SIMMONS and 
SONS), at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1, on 
Tuesday, May 10th, 1927, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously Sold). 


4 Solicitors, Messrs. NISBET, DREW & LOUGHBOROUGH, 23, Austin Friars, 
"Particulars from the Auctioneers, 
Simmons & Sons, Henley-on-Thames, Reading and Basingstoke, 
and HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W. 1. 





Offices: 20, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W.1 
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Telegrams : H ARRODS Ltd. Telephone No. : 


‘* Estate, c/o Harrods, London.” Sloane 1234 (85 lines). 


Branch Office: “West Byfteet.» ©2 & 64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 1 Telephone : 149 Byfleet. 
(OPPOSITE MESSRS. HARRODS LTD. MAIN PREMISES.) 











ST. ALBANS AND HATFIELD 
(between). 
Three-quarters of a mile from 
station. 


WELL-BUILT HOUSE, 
of picturesque elevation, erected in 
1914 for owner’s own occupation. 
Three reception, six bedrooms, one 
dressing room, bathroom, kitchen 
and offices. 

EXCELLENT WATER. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 
Garage ; nicely disposed and well- 
timbered gardens and grounds, 
good tennis lawn, fruit, flowers and 

vegetables ; in all nearly 
Le ee = 
TWO ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £3,250. 
HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton 
Road, 8.W.1. 


PRACTICALLY ADJOINING GOLF LINKS 








Al al 
4d \ ab ny Y 
WHADDON CHASE COUNTRY 80 MINUTES SOUTH 
Near station, shops and several golf links. 
CHARMING GABLED WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE, HOUSE. 
standing 500ft. up and Lounge hall, three good 
commanding excellent reception rooms, six bed- 
views; oak-panelled rooms, bathroom, kitchen 
lounge hall, loggia, two and offices. 
reception rooms, five bed- CO.’8S WATER. 
rooms and bathroom. ELEC Set ry LIGHT. 
COTTAGE. GAPAGE G 
STABLING. DAIRY. MAIN DRAINAGE, 
ATTRACTIVE GOOD GARAGE. 
GROUNDS, Well-timbered and laid- 
tennis lawn, kitchen gar- out gardens and grounds, 
den, orchard and large full-sized tennis lawn, fine 
paddock ; in all over rose bank, flowers, and 
EIGHT ACRES. ane nie, ete.; in all 
FREEHOLD £3,250. iat 
More land available. ONE ACRE. 
Recommended by FREEHOLD £2,900. 
Harrops (LD.), 62-64, HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, 
Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 














BISHOP’S STORTFORD AND BRAINTREE 


SPORTING RESIDENTIAL ESTATE. 


LOUNGE HALL. THREE RECEI nies ROOMS. NINE BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM. USUAL OFFICES 
CENTRAL HEATING, GOOD WATER AND DRAINAGE, 
MODERN STABLING. GARAGE, FARMERY. COTTAGE, ETC. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 


together with pasture and arable land intersected by stream, extending in all to just 
OVER 150 ACRES. 
ONLY £5,750, FREEHOLD. 





HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 








NOTIN 7 NB PLLA hl ’ ~ ») T 
WEST BYFUEET £1,900. A HERTFORDSHIRE BARGAIN 
Close to station and well-known golf course, Favourite part, near golf, good schools and station. 
WELL-APPOINTED PICTURESQUE 
RESIDENCE, RESIDENCE, 
in first-class order, with beautifully fitted with all 
every convenience; fine labour-saving devices,and 
hall, eight bed and dress- facing south ; two recep- 
ing rooms, bathroom, tion, six bedrooms, bath- 
three - ception, offices ; room and offices. 
ARAGE. CENTRAL HEATING. 
ELEC SIRI LIGHT. ELECTRIC L i 
GAS, MAIN WATER TELEPHONE. 
AND DRAINAGE, OnE a W ATER 
TELEPHONE. AND GAS. 
Garden with tennis MAIN DRAIN AGE. 
lawn, kitchen garden, etc. GARAGE 
ABOUT ONE ACRE. Lavatory basins (h. and 
c.) in all bedrooms. 
LOW PRICE. WELL MATURED 
HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, ,, GARDENS, 
Brompton Road, 5.W. 1, bP yh sig har 
and West Byfleet, Surrey. Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 











600Frt. UP ON THE MALVERN HILLS 


MAGNIFICENT PANORAMIC VIEWS. HUNTING WITH THREE PACKS. 


EXCELLENT HOUSE 
OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER. PRINCIPAL ROOMS FACE SOUTH AND 
WEST, 

Five reception rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, usual offices, 
STABLING, GARAGE, COTTAGE AND VARIOUS OUTBUILDINGS; 
ELECTRIC LIGHT; MODERN DRAINAGE. CO.’S WATER. 
TELEPHONE, 


PLEASURE GROUNDS adorned with many fine specimen trees, tennis and 
other lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, spinney, paddock ; in all 


ABOUT EIGHT ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £5,000, 
Inspected and recommended by Harrops (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 














(Advertisements continued on page xvii.) 
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8, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 1032-1033. 





SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Within one-and-a-half miles of two stations and good 
service of trains to Town; high up with lovely views. 


PERFECTLY DELIGHTFUL LONG, LOW 
OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE, 
with unquestionably one of the LOVELIEST GARDENS 
IN THE COUNTY. 


Thirteen bedrooms, three bathrooms, three reception, 
billiard room ; central heating ; garage. 


SMALL FARMERY. 
ABOUT 50 ACRES. 





TWO COTTAGES 





35 MINUTES FROM LONDON 


Adjoining woods and common. 


COUNTRY ESTATE IN MINIATURE, 


with superbly fitted MODERN RESIDENCE, in the 
centre of its own park with avenue drive. 


Fourteen bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, three 
reception, magnificent ballroom and billiard room; all 
modern conveniences ; good outbuildings. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, with formal Dutch garden, 
park-like pastureland. 
SEVENTEEN ACRES. 
MUCH REDUCED PRICE. 


Strongly recommended. 








THE WEALD OF KENT 
One mile from a pretty old-world village. 


XVIItH CENTURY HOUSE OF 
UNUSUAL CHARM, 


on which a large sum has been spent in improvements. 

Ten bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, 
three reception. 
Garage. Stabling. Lodge. Karmbuildings. 
VERY PICTURESQUE GROUNDS, 

with moat, rustic bridge, sunken rose garden, tennis. 
Woodland. IN ALL 32 ACRES Pasture. 

(Upto 60 acres and a cottage might be had if required), 


LOW PRICE. 








EIGHTEEN MILES OF LONDON 


MOST PERFECTLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE, 


in richly timbered park ; extensive views. 


BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED WITH EVERY 
MODERN CONVENIENCE, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, ETC. 
20 bedrooms, four baths, billiard room. 


VERY CHARMING GARDENS. 
TO BE LET, FURNISHED, 


May Ist, for Summer months. 





RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 8, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 








GIDDYS 


MAIDENHEAD (Tel. 54). 


SUNNINGDALE (Tel. 73 Ascot). 


WINDSOR (Tel. 73). 





NEAR CLIVEDEN REACH AND BOULTER’S LOCK 


Amidst delightful surroundings and under two 
miles from two main line stations on the 
G.W. Ry. 
TO BE SOLD, 
THES. CHARMING 
RESIDENCE, containing 
Lounge hall, three reception rooms, conser- 
vatory, lounge, eight bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
and complete offices, with servants’ sitting room. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND HEATING. 
CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
GARAGE. 
STABLING AND CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 
PRETTILY LAID-OUT GROUNDS. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £3,200 


Inspected and recommended by GIpDDyYs, 
Maidenhead. 


MODERN 





STOKE POGES GOLF LINKS 
BUCKS. 


OR SALE, most attractive well-built RESIDENCE, 
containing 


_ Large lounge with polished oak floor, drawing and 
dining rooms, excellent offices, six bedrooms, two bath- 


rooms, 
LARGE GARAGE. 
FITTED LAUNDRY, ETC. 


COS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF 
TWO ACRES, 
with tennis court, rock garden, orchard, etc. 
EXTRA FIFTEEN ACRES CAN BE HAD. 


Illustrated particulars from the Agents, GIDDys, 
Windsor. 








GIDDYS, SUNNINGDALE, MAIDENHEAD AND WINDSOR. 











GEERING & COLYER 
ators er. mete AGENTS AND Lo alamaras 
ASHF KE RYE, SUSSE 
HAWKHURST, KENT: vAND 2, KING STREET, 8.W.1, 


By Order of Executors. 

KENT (easy distance main line station, just over an 
hour from Town).—* FORGEDENE, +" BETHERS- 

DEN, an exceptionally fine old XVIth century Residence, 

with wealth of old oak beams, timbers, chimney corners, etc. 


HANKINSON & SON 


AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND == AGENTS, 
*Phone 1307. BOURNEMOUT 


SALE BY AUCTION THURSDAY NEXT 











The House, which is in perfect order, considerable sums 
having been spent on it by recent owners, contains four A REALLY CHARMING HOME amidst the 
bed, bath (h. and c.), three reception ; electric light, water, pine woods, nine miles from Bournemouth. Two 
telephone; pretty grounds; garage, farmery, man’s very large reception rooms, four bedrooms, bathroom, 
bungalow ; pretty meadowland, 22 acres. AUCTION, kitchen, etc.; about one acre grounds ; Co.’s gas and 
with possession, April 19th, or Privately. water. Easy reach station, church, etc.—Full particulars 

GEERING & COLYER, as above. from the Auctioneers. 











VINER, CAREW & CO. 
AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS, PL YMOUTH. 
Telephone : 2246 Ply mouth. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Vinco,” Plymouth. 





a 








OORNISH RIVIERA _ (occupying a sheltered 

position overlooking the River Gannel ; within easy 
reach of NEWQUAY).—This substantially built RESI- 

DENCE is perfectly appointed and comprises two recep- 
tion rooms, five bedrooms, bathroom and usual domestic 
offices ; main drainage, Company’s water. Price £8,000.— 
Further particulars from VINER, CAREW & CoO., as above. 
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BSTARUGRY. JAM ES STYLES & WHITLOC “LONDON, SW. 

Oe EMINCHAM. LONDON, RUGBY, OXFORD AND BIRMINGHAM. »YOXFORD. 
WILTSHIRE For SALE Privately, or by AUCTION at a date to be 


30 MINUTES FROM MANCHESTER 


RICK AND TILE RESIDENCE, situated in a 
lovely spot, 400ft. above sea level, on sandy loam 

soil, south-west aspect, glorious views; first-rate social 
district, with hunting and golf obtainable, under two hours 
by express from Paddington. Four sitting rooms, ten bed- 
rooms, two bathrooms, servants’ hall; central heating, 
lighting, unlimited water (no pumping required) ; garage 
and stabling, two splendid cottages with baths; finely 
timbered grounds, meadow, etc.; EIGHT AC RES in all. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £6,500 (OR OFFER). 
Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ 
Place, S.W.1. (1 4203.). 





HERTS BORDER 
UDOR COTTAG E RESI DENCE, beautifully 
restored, in high position, outside village. Hunting 
(kennels one mile), shooting (definitely available adjoin- 
ing). Three sitting rooms, five bedrooms, bathroom : 
ELECTRIC LIGHT (private plant), MAIN WATER, Tele- 
phone. One-and-three-quarter acres (more land can be had). 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £2,200 

Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ 

Place, S.W.1. (L 5593.) 


SURREY 
In the beautiful district close to Oxted. 
FINE MODERN RESIDENCE, high situation, 
south aspect, panoramic views for 30 miles, over- 
looking golf course. Hall and three sitting rooms, billiard 
room, ten bedrooms, two bathrooms, servants’ hall ; 
central heating, acetylene gas, main water, cottage, garage 
for four cars; THREE-AND-A-HALF ACRES, with 
hard and grass tennis courts. 
PR £6,500 (OR OFFER). 
Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ 
Place, 8.W.1. (L 4805.) 











TTRACTIVE RESIDENCE in a delightfu 
setting containing entrance hall, three reception rooms, 
billiard room, study, nine bed and dressing rooms and two 
bathrooms. TWO COTTAGES. TWO GARAGES. 
Electric light, central heating, septic tank drainage, main 
water supply; DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS including 
tennis lawns, rockeries, rose gardens, etc. ; in all 
FOURTEEN ACRES. 

For SALE, at a reasonable figure—Apply JAMES STYLES 

and WHITLOCK, Rugby. (R 6613.) 





MATLOCK 
ELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE, overlooking Mat- 


lock Bath and Cromford. Accommodation: Entrance 
hall, three reception rooms, eleven bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom and necessary domestic and outoffices; gas, 
garage for two cars; grounds and pastureland of about 
one acre. Freehold, £2,500.—Apply JAMES STYLES and 
WHITLOCK, Rugby. (R 6606.) 





announced later. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

NE OF THE FINEST SMALL MODERN 
COUNTRY RESIDENC ES IN ENGLAND, known 
as ““ BROOK END,” Henley-in-Arden, containing, briefly, 
spacious lounge hail, three excellent reception rooms, six 
bedrooms and well-arranged domestic offices; beautiful 
grounds, including walled-in rose garden, paddock ; model 
hunting stables, garages, etc.; MAIN WATER, DRAIN- 
AGE, ELECTRIC LIGHT; in all about FOUR ACRES. 
PRICE ON APPLICATION.—Sole Agents, JAMES 

STYLES & WHITLOCK, 18, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 





By direction of T. Carter, Esq. 
LA aR vine ee Te 
Cae MING OL D-FASHIONED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, standing in its own grounds of thir- 
teen-and-a-half acres, approached by well-timbered carriage 
drive with lodge entrance. The accommodation comprises 
lounge hall, three large reception rooms, nine bed and 
dressing rooms, bath (h. and c.), usual domestic quarters ; 
stabling, garage, small farmery, etc.; old-world gardens 
and grounds, tennis and other lawns, wooded walks, 
valuable paddocks, walled vegetable garden and orchard. 
VACANT POSSESSION. ,For SALE Privately, or by 


NEAR OXFORD. 





AUCTION, by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Estate 
Offices, 140, High Street, Oxford. 
BUCKS. 

LD-FASHIONED COUNTRY RESI- 


DENCE, convenient for Stoke Poges and Burnham 
Golf Courses. Three sitting rooms, seven bedrooms, bath- 
room. MAIN WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Garage. Two-and-a-quarter acres. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £4,200. 
Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’ 
Place, 8.W.1. (1 5928.) 








Telephone : 
Gerrard 4364 (3 lines) 


ELLIS & SONS 


Established Halj-a-Century 


ESTATE HOUSE, 31, DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


Also MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, SOUTHPORT, ALTRINCHAM, WALLASEY Ete. 


Telegrams: 
os Ellisoneer, 1 Piccy, London.” 





from London. Three reception rooms 20ft. by 14ft., 
10ft., loggia about 18ft. by 12ft., 
basins, h. and c.), bathroom, ete. ; 
telephone ; garage for two cars; 
court. 


Agents, ELLIS & Sons, Estate House, as above. 





WELL PLACED FOR GOLFING FACILITIES. 


SOUNDLY BUILT HOUSE, designed by a well-known architect, situate 
in SURREY, only one mile from a main line station ; 
16ft. by 14ft., study 14ft. by 
oak staircase, seven bedrooms (two fitted with 
electric light, Company’s water, central heating, 
matured gardens of ONE ACRE with tennis 


PRICE £3,750, FREEHOLD (OR OFFER). 
(D 1195.) 


just over half-an-hour TT" S 
supply. 


ACRES. 








IN tale CENTRE OF THE GRAFTON HUNT. 

| RMING OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE, which has been 
brought Fed up to date with electric light, hot water syste m, good water 
It is approached by a drive, and contains three reception rooms, six 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, etc. 
six horses, garage for two cars; grounds and paddock of about TWO-AND-A-HALF 


PRICE £3,250, 


ADDITIONAL LAND AND COTTAGES IF on IRED. 
Agents, ELLIS & SONS, Estate House, as above. (D14 


In first-rate order throughout. Stabling for four to 


FREEHOLD. 








HARRIE STACEY & SON 
ESTATE AGENTS & AUCTIONEERS, 
REDHILL, REIGATE AND WALTON HEATH, 
SURREY. ’Phone: Redhill 631 (3 lines). 


Telephone: 
cane 9320. 
(4 Bnes.) 89-41, 


BROMPTON ROAD, 


STUART HEPBURN & CO. 


Telegrams! 
“ Appraisal, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. 8. "aishte-London 





EIGATE (high up on sand, glorious views; near 
R Wray Common, station only ten minutes). _This 
substantial stone- built and well- planned COUNTRY 





RESIDENCE, perfectly appointed and up to date; 
eight bed, two good bath, three reception rooms ; heated 
garage ; electric light, gas, central heating ; tennis lawn 
and prolific garden. Price £4,200. —Apply HARRIE 
Sracey & Son, Estate Agents, Redhill. 





situate under one hour from Town with an ideal setting ; 


ELECTRIC LIGHT HEATING. 


£3,600, 








SUNNINGDALE 
A GENTLEMAN’S MINIATURE ESTATE, 


six bed and dressing rooms, three reception, bath and good 

offices. 

CONSTANT HOT 

COTTAGE, fine barn, garage, tennis, kitchen garden and meadowland, and small home farm. 
TO BE SOLD with SIX ACRES (more land if required). 


FREEHOLD. 


WATER. TELEPHONE. 














RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 
LAND we, SURVEYORS & — 
8, QUEEN STREET, EXETER 
Telephone 204. 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROvERTIES in the 
South and South-Western Counties. Price 2/-; by post 2/6. 








A REAL GEM. 
OMERSET (WEST; in a good hunting district, and 
within easy reach of polo and golf). —Genuine XVIth 
century small COUNTRY HOUSE, in favourite village, 
three miles from Taunton. Fuli of old oak, panelling, beams, 
etc. Three reception, five bedrooms, bath, two oak stair- 
cases ; perfect order; electric light ; stabling and garage ; 
delightful garden and paddock; about one-and-a- half 
one ) Price £2,750.—RIPPON, BoswELL & Co., Exeter. 
Vw. 


SCOTLAND (INVERNESS-SHIRE). 
ESTATE OF KILLIN. 


OR SALE, this attractive SPORTING ESTATE, 
F situate at head of Loch Killin, fourteen miles from Fort 
Augustus and five miles from W hitebridge, and extending 
to 1979 acres. The moor is capable of yielding 75 brace of 
grouse. A few stags may be got, and there is also some 
mixed shooting. 

There is an exclusive right of fishing on part of 

the River Killin and also a joint right of angling 

on Loch Killin. 

A small lodge has been erected on the Estate consisting of 
one reception, four bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, domestic 
offices, larder, etc. Price £7, or a near Offer. 

For full particulars apply ‘to Messrs. WOOLNOUGH, GROSS, 
Son & CHAMBERLAYNE, 50, Abbeygate Street, Bury St. 
Edmund’s. 


By direction of H. N. P. Shawe, Esq. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
WEDDINGTON 
(Within one-and-a-half miles Nuneaton). 

E & HARRISON have received 
N! YON. TOONG offer for SALE by AUCTION, at the 
Newdegate Arms Hotel, Nuneaton, on Tuesday, March 29th 
1927, at 6.30 o’clock in the evening (unless previously Sold 
Privately), the Freehold and charmingly situated COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE or HUNTING BOX, known as “ The Grove,” 
together with gardens, pleasure grounds, stabling, farm- 
buildings, garage, outoffices, three cottages and two en- 
closures of excellent pastureland, having valuable building 
sites ripe for immediate development, the whole containing 
an area of about 594 acres.—For full particulars and order 
to view apply to the Auctioneers ; or Messrs. CLAY & COCKS, 
Solicitors, both of Nuneaton. 
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Telephone: Grosvenor 1671. 
(2 lines.) 


DIBBLIN & SMITH 


SURVEYORS AND 
AUCTIONEERS, 


(R. F. W. THAKE, F\S.1., F.A.I., and M. PAGINTON.) 
Estate Offices, 106, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SALE BY AUCTION OF 


ESTATE 


THE BURNLEY HALL 


EAST SOMERTON, NORFOLK. 


Martham Station two-and-a-half miles, nine miles from Yarmouth, Norwich 20 miles. 


A COMPACT. SPORTING PROPERTY OF 530 ACRES 
(including the well-krown MARTHAM BROAD of 124 ACRES), situate in an un- 


rivalled shooting district and including a delightful 
MANOR HOUSE OF THE QUEEN ANNE PERIOD, 


with panelled rooms, standing in park-like grounds, approached by a long drive. 


Entrance and inner halls, three reception rooms, library, billiard room, twelve 


bedrooms, three bathrooms, four dressing rooms, 


GAMEKEEPER’S HOUSE AND SEVERAL COTTAGES, STABLING 


AND GARAGE, SMALL FARMERY. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED OLD-WORLD PLEASURE GARDENS. 


Nore.—The Lordship of the Manor is included in the Sale. 


1,000 ACRES OF EXCELLENT SHOOTING 


over adjoining property can be rented. 


Illustrated particulars with plan and conditions of Sale (in course of preparation) 
can be obtained from the Solicitors, Messrs. T. L. WILSON & Co., 5, Victoria Street, 
S.W.; or of the Auctioneers, Messrs, DIBBLIN & SMITH, 106, Mount Street, W. 1. 

(Folio 8724.) 





NEAR BANBURY AND BRACKLEY 


70 minutes from Town on main line. 


E OF THE MOST PERFECTLY E P 
or the GRAFTON COUNTRY, BAM ya SALA. ESTATES 


230 ACRES (all in hand), 


and including a MODERN TWO-STORIED HOUSE in QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
of red brick, beautifully placed 450ft. up, with extensive views to the south over 
miles of totally unspoiled country ; two drives (one with lodge); vestibule, oak hall 
(50ft. long), three reception rooms, study, fourteen bed and dressing rooms, four 
bathrooms ; central heating throughout, own system of lighting, water softening 
plant, telephone, new system of drainage ; model stabling for ten hunters, spacious 
saddle and harness rooms; head groom’s house, bothy, double garage and other 
buildings ; home farm in perfect condition, seven cottages, fully equipped laundry, 
two sets of commodious farmbuildings. A 


THE PLEASURE GARDENS, which are most beautiful and in exceedingly 
good order, comprise hard and grass tennis courts, walled-in kitchen garden, delightful 
buttressed terraces, formal rose garden, covered-in racquets court, etc. 


NoTE.-—It is confidently asserted that more than £10,000 has been expended 
upon improvements to this property within the past six years, and it is consequently 
in faultless order down to the smallest detail. 


FOR SALE AT A MODERATE PRICE, FREEHOLD. 


Fully illustrated particulars may be had upon application to the OWNER’S 
SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. DIBBLIN & SMITH, 106, Mount Street, W., who have personally 


inspected. 














































Telephone: 
Croydon 0715. 


BATCHELAR & SON 


CROYDON, CATERHAM AND WARLINGHAM 


LAND AND ESTATE 
AGENTS. 





SURREY HILLS 





NEAR GOLF LINKS. 
500FT. UP. LOVELY VIEWS. 


THREE LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS, 


BILLIARDS 
OR DANCING ROOM, 


THREE BATHROOMS, 
EIGHT BEDROOMS, 


COMPLETE OFFICES. 


GARAGE WITH ROOMS. 


GLORIOUS POSITION 


BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE 
, GROUNDS. 
KITCHEN AND VEGETABLE GARDENS. 


THREE ACRES IN ALL. 


GAS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TELEPHONE. 


FREEHOLD £5,500. 





ATERHAM (in delightful position 600ft. up).— 
Compact RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY of six-and- 
a-half acres; eight bedrooms, two bathrooms, three 
reception rooms, lounge, winter garden; gas, main 
drainage, central heating, telephone; garage, quarters 
for two men, model dairy ; hard and grass tennis courts, 

charming grounds. 

FREEHOLD £5,250. 





URREY HILLS (600ft. up, with picturesque views 
of Reigate and Dorking Hills)—An attractive 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, standing in ornamental grounds 
of two-and-a-half acres; lounge hall, cloak room, three 
well-proportioned reception rooms, ten bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, servants’ hall, and excellent offices; central 
heating, gas, electric light, main drainage ; garage, green- 
house ; fine tennis lawn, pleasure lawns, rose garden, 
kitchen garden, paddock ; the whole in order. Freehold 
£4,500. Possession. 





SURaSY HILLS.—Charming COUNTRY HOUSE 
in delightfully wooded position, 600ft. up and one 
mile from station ; three reception rooms, lounge, seven 


bedrooms, workroom, 


bathroom, convenient domestic 


offices ; gas, telephone, main drainage; garage, garden 
or games room, greenhouse, forcing pits and other out- 
buildings ; matured grounds of three acres, including 


tennis lawn, productive 


vegetable garden and small 
£5,000. Inspected and _ recom- 





paddock. Freehold 
mended, 
ARLINGHAM 


minutes from station).—A 


charming PROPERTY with about three acres of 
partly wild garden, in best position, commanding pretty 
views. The attractive House, well planned and _ fitted, 


contains lounge, 


reception rooms, dancing 


room, six bedrooms, bathroom, suitable offices; gas ; 


two garages, 
Recommended. 


rooms. Freehold £4,000. 





AT A BARGAIN FIGURE. 
URREY HILLS.—Well-planned RESIDENCE, in 
picturesque and healthy residential district, 40 
minutes to City and West End. The House stands back 
from road with tennis lawn in front, and comprises eight 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, three reception rooms, hall 
with gallery staircase, domestic offices; gas, electric 
light ; gravel soil; grounds of one acre. Freehold, only 

£2,500 ; or rent on Lease, £120 per annum. 





URREY HILLS (600ft. up, in bracing position 
with pretty views)—A compact and easily worked 
modern RESIDENCE ; hall, four reception rooms, ample 
offices, seven bedrooms, bathroom, two floors only. 
DISPLAYED GARDEN OF ABOUT 
TWO-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
Gas. Electric light. Main drainage. 


FREEHOLD £3,750. 





BATCHELAR & SON, 


39 TO 47, NORTH END, 


CROYDON. 





























BY ORDER OF TRUSTEES. LOW RESERVE. 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCES IN THE DISTRICT. 


BIRDHURST, WRAY COMMON, REIGATE 


850ft. up, in quiet position with fine views. 


courses, 





THUR 00 


Easy reach of town, station, two packs of foxhounds, beagles, and many golf 


Ten bedrooms, dressing room, boxroom, three 
reception rooms, ballroom. 


STABLING. 
GARAGE AND CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT, 
COTTAGE. 


GLASSHOUSES AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


COMPANY’S GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 


TELEPHONE. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, lawns and paddock 
about 
FOUR ACRES IN AREA. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 


which 


MARTIN. & EVE (in conjunction with Hooker & Roasrs), will SELL by AUCTION (unless pre- 


viously Sold Privately), at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4, on Thursday, April 7th, 1927, 


at 2.30 o’clock. 


Solicitors, Messrs. EVANS, BARRACLOUGH & Co., 2, Gray's Inn Square, W.C.1.—Particulars from the Auctioneers, 


THURGOOD, MARTIN & EVE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2, and HooKER & ROGERS, 4, High Street, Croydon. 





EDGAR S, BINGE, F.A.1I. 


COOKHAM, BERKS. 





Wi alll 
- it \' 


tal 
oe! 





OOKHAM DEAN (BERKS; unique situation in 

unspoilt country, surrounded by extensive com- 
mon; 300ft. up; south aspect; Paddington three- 
quarters of an hour by train).—Gentleman’s Freehold 
RESIDENCE, built eighteen years ago regardless of 
expense; eight bed, dressing room, bathroom, three 
reception, good domestic offices; main water, electricity 
available ; entrance lodge, double garage, and stabling ; 
nicely laid-out grounds with tennis lawn, small orchard, 
etc.; about ONE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. Vacant 
possession. Reasonable price for quick Sale—Sole Agent, 
as above. 
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DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD 


AMALGAMATED WITH MESSRS. 


H. & R. L. COBB 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, AND AUCTIONEERS, 
4-5, CHARLES STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephones: Gerrard 5240-1 ; Chatham 536. And at CATHEDRAL CHAMBERS, ROCHESTER. Telegrams: “ Yelkao, Picci, Londen.” 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE. BY ORDER OF C. HAMPTON TURNER, ESQ. 


SURREY 


IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF GODSTONE, OXTED AND TANDRIDGE, TWO MILES FROM CATERHAM, FIVE MILES FROM REDHILL, 
EIGHT MILES FROM CROYDON, ELEVEN MILES FROM SEVENOAKS AND 28 MILES FROM MAIDSTONE. LONDON (SOUTHERN RY.) 
WITHIN AN HOUR. 





8 
eye 4 


THE HIGHLY VALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, 
KNOWN AS THE 
ROOKSNEST ESTATE 
EMBRACING 
“ ROOKSNEST,” A CONVENIENT-SIZED MANSION WITH PARK. 
“LEIGH PLACE” AND “WONHAM,” TWO ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES. 
FARM LAND. ACCOMMODATION LAND. WOODLAND. VALUABLE SAND PIT, MILL, COTTAGE PROPERTY. 
NUMEROUS CHOICE BUILDING SITES. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
1,300 ACRES. 


FOR]SALE BY AUCTION (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY DISPOSED OF) AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS AT THE MARKET HALL, REDHILL, 
SURREY, ON TUESDAY, JUNE 141TH, 1927, AT 2.30 P.M. 
Particulars, when ready, from the Solicitors, Messrs. SANDILANDS & Co., 8, Coleman Street, E.C.2.; Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD, 


4-f, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, 8.W.1. 

















PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
BY ORDER OF LIEUT.-COL. D. B. PARRY, D.S.O. 


DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


ON THE COTSWOLDS, 


About 24 miles from Bath, 23 miles from Cheltenham, fifteen miles from Gloucester 
and ten miles from Stroud. Served by the G.W. Ry. (Paddington) in under two- 


and-a-half hours. 
A 


Z| 
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THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, KNOWN AS 
* PERNEY HILC,” 


comprising a convenient-sized Georgian RESIDENCE (three reception and billiard 
rooms, eight principal bedrooms); lodge, garage, stabling. 


TWO COTTAGES. PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS. 
HUNTING. GOLF. SHOOTING. 


In all about 
SEVEN ACRES. 


WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION (unless previously disposed of), at the 
Plough Hotel, Cheltenham, on Thursday, May 5th, 1927, at 4 p.m. 

Particulars, when ready, from the Solicitors, Messrs. Laces & Coy, 1, Union 
Court, Liverpool; the Auctioneers, Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD, 
4-5, Charles Street, St. James’s Place, S.W.1, or Messrs. YOUNG & GILLING, The 
Promenade, Cheltenham. 





THE HOMESTEAD 
NEAR GUILDFORD. 
WORPLESDON GOLF LINKS TWO MILES. 
FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE, 


containing ten bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, three reception rooms, 
lounge hali, etc. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
INDEPENDENT DOMESTIC HOT WATER. SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. 
CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. GARAGE, STABLING. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS; in all about 


TWO-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION SHORTLY, UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD 
PRIVATELY. 
For further particulars and order to view apply to Messrs. MESSENGER & MORGAN 


Central Buildings, North Street, Guildford; Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY and 
GARRARD, 4-5, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 1. 





FRITH PARK ESTATE 
WALTON-ON-THE-HILL AND HEADLEY, SURREY. 
FOLLOWING THE SALE OF THE MANSION, 

THE OUTLYING PORTIONS, 
including 
HEATH FARM, COTTAGES, ETC., 

FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY IN BLOCKS AFFORDING 
EXCELLENT BUILDING SITES. 


In all about 


200 ACRES. 


For particulars apply Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD, 4-5, Charles 
Street, St. James’s Square, S.W.1; or Land Agents, Messrs. WALLIS & CoBB, 70, 
Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 
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BERKELEY SQUARE. LOFTS & WARNER Grosvenor 2400-01. 


LONDON, W.1 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


MENTIONED IN DOMESDAY BOOK. ONCE A HUNTING LODGE OF THE EARLY KINGS, AND THE SCENE 
OF MANY EVENTS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


AN OPPORTUNITY OCCURS OF RENTING FURNISHED, EITHER WITH OR WITHOUT THE DEER PARK, HOME FARM AND 
SHOOTING AS DESIRED. 


THE NOBLE AND MOST INTERESTING HISTORICAL MEDIAVAL CASTLE RESIDENCE, 


ROCKINGHAM 
CASTLE 


NEAR 
MARKET 
HARBOROUGH. 


STANDING HIGH WITH’ 
GRAND VIEWS, 





CENTRAL HEATING. . EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 


A FINE SUITE OF 
RECEPTION ROOMS, 
PICTURE GALLERY, 
BANQUETING HALL, 
BILLIARD ROOM, 

27 BED AND DRESSING 
RO 


Completely Furnished with 
VALUABLE 


HISTORICAL FURNITURE 
and 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
by the 
OLD MASTERS. 


’ 


FIVE BATHROOMS, 
NURSERIES, 
GOOD OFFICES, ETC. 





VERY BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, 


INCLUDING CIRCULAR ROSE GARDEN, FLOWER AND TERRACE GARDENS, TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. 
MAGNIFICENT YEW HEDGE, 





HOME FARM OF ABOUT 136 ACRES. SHOOTING OVER 3,000 ACRES. 
HUNTING WITH THE COTTESMORE, FERNIE AND PYTCHLEY PACKS, 


For further particulars apply Messrs. Lorrs & WARNER, as above; or to C. W. TYRWHITT-DRAKE, Esq., Rockingham Castle Estate Office, Market 
Harborough, Northants. 
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CONNOLE, RICKEARD & GREEN BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 
; SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, 82, QUEEN STREET, EXETER. ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET 
Telegrams : Conric, Exeter. Telephones : Exeter 1034, Sidmouth 195. : “ Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCESTER. 








Y "Al 
DEVONSHIRE 
IMPOSING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 

ALTITUDE 600FT. 
Very extensive views over typical 
scenery. 
ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. 

Nice hall, four reception, eleven principal bed- 
rooms, four servants’ bedrooms, three bathrooms. 
Garage. Stabling. Farmery. 
COTTAGE. 

Very pretty gardens, two tennis courts, lake, rich 
park-like lands. 

254 ACRES. 

POSSESSION. £7,000. 

Near two very well-known salmon and trout rivers. 


Devonshire 





BORDERS OF DARTMOOR, EASY REACH 
OF TORQUAY. 


gourd ASPECT, delightful views ; three reception 


rooms, seven bedrooms, 
light, modern sanitation ; 
tennis lawn. 


two bathrooms; electric 
large garage; pretty gardens, 


TWO ACRES. 


POSSESSION. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £2,700. 





BETWEEN PLYMOUTH AND DARTMOOR. 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE; very 


high position, beautiful moorland views; four recep- 
tion, ten principal and three servants’ bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms; electric light, central heating; lodge, cottage, 


garage, stabling. 
FIFTEEN ACRES. 


POSSESSION. £5,250. 
More land available. 





CONNOLE, RICKEARD & GREEN WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND SELECTION OF ALL CLASSES OF 


PROPERTIES 


FREE ON 


APPLICATION. 





130, MOUNT ST., 
BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1 


LOFTS & WARNER 


TELEPHONE: 
GROSVENOR 2400-01. 





NORTH 
GUBSTANTIALLY BUILT 


THE HO 


nurseries, two bathrooms, and w.c. 


pantries, and w.c. There is a heated linen room. 


modern drainage, independent boiler. 


and meadowland; IN ALL ABOUT 
26 ACRES. 


Near the interesting market town of Hitchin and main line station ; 45 minutes from London. 

l , RED BRICK CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE, splendid 
position, about 350ft. above sea level, with glorious views all the year and sunny aspect. Many thousands have 
been recently expended by present owner installing every modern comfort and convenience. 

I OUSE is in faultless order, and contains oak-panelled hall, four reception rooms, billiard room, and loggia. 
Leading from hall oak staircase to wide corridor, off which there are three best bed and two dressing rooms, two large 
On the same floor are six small bedrooms, bathroom, nursery, and housemaid’s 
(Best bed and dressing rooms fitted with h. and c. lavatory basins.) 
Excellent compact offices, including dairy, servants’ hall, cellars, and a second staircase. 


ae : GARAGE, STABLING, TWO COTTAGES, SMALL COMPACT FARMERY. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, two excellent TENNIS COURTS, yew hedges, walled kitchen garden, orchard 


‘ ; GOLF AND HUNTING, 
For further particulars and price apply to Lorts & WARNER, 130, Mount Street, W. 1. 


HERTS 


Electric light, central heating, 

















OMPACT PRE-WAR_ PERFECTLY AP- 
POINTED (ARCHITECT’S) FREEHOLD RESI- 
DENCE OF CHARACTER, four bed, two sitting rooms, 
large loft, workroom; accommodation for garage ; 
UNIQUE GARDEN ; £2,200, or near offer. 
“B.,” 27, King’s Avenue, Bromley, Kent, 








SUFFOLK. 








CHARMING SMALL 


A St COUNTRY _RESI- 
DENCE, Tuddenham, near to Ipswich and Wood- 
bridge Golf Links, with reception hall, two sitting rooms, 
loggia, four bedrooms, bathroom, and delightful grounds of 


THREE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
Apply GARROD, TURNER & SON, Land Agents, Ipswich. 





by} ISTORICAL XViTH CENTURY RESIDENCE. 

—Unique Freehold PROPERTY AND ESTATE of 
about 300 acres, beautiful country; within one hour of 
London (South). Highly attractive and desirable old-fash- 
ioned Residence, in excellent state of preservation, with old 
oak beams, handsome suite of reception rooms, billiard 
room, about 20 bed and several bathrooms, good domestic 
offices; garage and ample outbuildings; lovely lawns and 
ornamental gardens, roseries, etc.; all in perfect order and 
exquisitely appointed.—Agents, WICKENDEN & SONS, 20, 
High Street, Tunbridge Wells. 


HROPSHIRE. AND MONTGOMERYSHIRE 
BORDERS.—To be SOLD, with vacant possession, 
“YSTYM COLWYN,” a house of character, situated in the 
beautiful Vale of Meifod, three miles from Llansantffraid 
Station (G.W. Ry.), six miles from Welshpool, and eleven 
from Oswestry, containing large hall, staircase and gallery, 
four reception, fourteen bed and dressing rooms; electric 
light; excellent stabling, garage, etc., five cottages; well- 
timbered grounds of ten acres, including orchards and paddock. 
Shooting and fishing on the property; hunting; 60 acres 
in hand; two farms let to tenants; 247 acres in all, or 
would be Sold separately.—For further particulars and orders 
to view, apply to MORRIS, MARSHALL & POOLE, Auctioneers 
and Estate Agents, Welshpool. 





By order of Brig.-Gen. E. A. Wiggin, D.S.0., D.L., J.P. 


ss 





“THE TEMPLARS ” 
(WARWICK CASTLE PARK), WARWICKSHIRE. 
London one-and-a-half hours ; en route London to Manchester. 


ANAT TRAST Si ENT A TB ORE Tate 
HOME fool peoelies) ; old-world gardens ; garages stabl 
ete. ee MA? IMUM OF COMFORT ” and “ MINIMUM O 
* FOR SALE (WITH POSSESSION). 
Sole Agents, FAYERMAN & Co., Leamington Spa. 


Tel 
Telephone : No. 967 (two lines). 





LOS (in a pretty district)—To be LET or SOLD, a 
charming Queen Anne RESIDENCE (hall, three recep- 
tion, eight bed and dressing, bath ; Company’s water, main 
drainage, telephone); good outbuildings including stabling 
and garage ; pleasure gardens, tennis lawn, excellent kitchen 
garden ani pasture orchard, in all about two-and-three- 
quarter acres. In the grounds is an Inigo Jones summer- 
house, the interior panelled in oak. Price £2,800. Rent 
£160.—Full particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate 
Agents, Gloucester. (A 30.) 





LOS.—For SALE (about two miles from main line 
station whence London is reached in two-and-a-quarter 
hours), a well-built detached RESIDENCE, containing three 
reception, six or seven bedrooms, bathroom and offices ; 
garage; excellent garden about one acre in extent; gas, 
water, main drainage. Price £2,300.—Full particulars of 
BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (T 20.) 








|JUST IN THE MARKET. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST, BRANKSOME PARK. 
B —An unusually well-placed modern and artistic Free- 
hold Bijou RESIDENCE for immediate disposal. On high 
ground, and occupying really charming grounds of over 
one-and-a-half acres, including kitchen garden and tennis 
awn; extremely well fitted, and affording all the essentials 
of a perfect home with privacy. Accommodation: Six 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, lounge, two reception, complete 
offices, including laundry ; excellent three-roomed cottage 
with kitchen, and a double garage with loft over.—For 
illustrated particulars inquire of the Sole Agents, RUMSEY 
and RuMmsEY, Bournemouth West and Branches. 


Y DRIVE SUFFOLK COAST.—A delight- 
= situate COUNTRY RESIDENCE in small park ; 
four reception, fourteen bedrooms, two bathrooms, servants’ 
hall, ete.; beautifully undulating gardens and grounds, 
pasture and woodland; in all eighteen acres. Freehold, 
£8,000; extra land and lease of 1,500 acres of shooting if 
desired.—Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 











RERIOEN TIA ESTATE. nae mie 
ER | , near selec 
Hole Coast resort; medium-sized MANSION, amid 
delightfully timbered park; 70 acres woods, excellent 
shooting; 690 acres in four farms, all Let. Freehold, 
£16,000 (open to offer), including timber; or would Sell 
without farms.—Photos, etc., WoopcocK & Son, Ipswich. 





EASY DRIVE SANDRINGHAM AND HUNSTANTON. 


CHO! es RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND 
FARMING ESTATE of 810 acres. Fine old Country 
Hall; oak-panelled lounge, three other excellent reception 
rooms, eleven bedrooms, two bathrooms; electric light 
central heating, modern sanitation; nice gardens and 
grounds. Excellent hunting with racecourse on the Estate, 
good shooting. Exceptional farmbuildings, seven cottages ; 
practically free of tithe and land tax. Freehold £30,000, 
including fixed machinery, house fixtures and timber.— 
Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 





QUITE AN UNIQUE COUNTRY HOME. 


UFEO K (easy drive Ipswich and coast).—Ideal 
S ESIDENCE in delightful undulating park; four 
reception, ten bed, two bath, two dressing rooms; central 
heating, electric light; beautiful well-timbered grounds, 
pleasure farm, five cottages, eight acres spinneys, rest pasture ; 
130 acresinall. Freehold £10,750.—Photos, etc., WOODCOCK 
and SON, Ipswich. 





OUTH SHROPSHIRE.—To be LET on Lease, 
with vacant session March 25th next, a charming 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE known as “ Wigley,” about one 
mile from the town of Ludlow; containing three reception 
rooms, eight bed and dressing rooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 
and convenient domestic offices; garage (three cars), stables 
and outbuildings, dener’s cottage (six rooms and bath- 
room); ornamental and kitchen gardens, tennis lawn, con- 
servatory ; electric light, modern drainage, good water 
supply ; pasture orchard (seven acres). Shooting over about 
168 acres (optional); hunting with the Ludlow, United and 
North Hereford ounds.—Full particulars from JOHN 
NorTON, Estate Agent, Imperial Chambers, Ludlow. (Tel. 70.) 





SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 


SCOTTISH SHOOTINGS AND FISHINGS. 

f above (illus- 

HE SSodr Ish Ee diy Fe be had by 

waiies note of requirements and 1/— to cover postages, 
etc., 


WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 
ESTATE AGENTS, 74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 














UFFOLK (in the Newmarket district)—To LET for 

next season, 2,300 ACRES of first-class SHOOTING. 

Natural partridge ground and 120 acres of covert.—Apply 
Messrs. BIDWELL & Sons, Chartered Surveyors, Cambridge. 


APRivEN Pett! EE, Su! FBR! ia Ms ene 
and Son, Andover. 
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Ie GODDARD & SMITH 


HEAD OFFICES AND ESTATE AUCTION HALL, 22, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION EARLY IN MAY, UNLESS ACCEPTABLE OFFER BE MADE MEANTIME. 





A veritable gem to the most exacting connoisseur, and in every part stamped with the hall-mark of absolute perfection. 








ELECTRIC LIGHT 


STABLING, 





“BLACK CHARLES,” 


CENTRAL HEATING. 





Solicitors, Messrs. WILKINSON & MARSHALL, 1, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
GODDARD & SMITH, 22, King Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W. 1. 


NEAR SEVENOAKS. 


MOST PERFECT SPECIMEN 
OF MEDIZVAL RESIDENCE, FULL 
OF HISTORICAL INTEREST AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL BEAUTY. 
In faultless condition throughout. 


It is nestled on the southern slope of the 
Kentish Hills, with grand scenic views, and 
possessing a most irresistible charm, blending 
characteristic dignity and elegance of style 
with perfect tranquillity and modern comforts ; 
possibly unrivalled in England. 


Lounge hall, three reception, bath and eight 
bed and dressing rooms ; most impressive oak 
staircase, service stairway, compact offices, 
servants’ sitting room, etc, 

A wealth of unusually fine oak beams, linenfold 
doors and panelling, recessed brick and stone 
fireplaces, and many other enchanting features. 


GARAGE, 
Wonderful old-world garden, with flagged 


walks and terraces, ornamental water, kitchen 
garden, abundance of well-trained fruit trees, 
heated glass, and useful enclosures of grass ; 


in all about 
21 ACRES 
FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION. 


A rare opportunity to the lover of the genuine 
antique. 


Quite regardless of expense this unique and 
wonderful place has been brought to its present 
state of beauty by the owner, a private gentleman, 
whose intimate knowledge of the antique is con- 
siderable. It is with great regret, and owing to 
an unexpected change in his plans, he is most 
reluctantly compelled to sell. The property is in 
the owner’s occupation, and can only be viewed by 
previous appointment with the Auctioneers. 


UNDERRIVER 


GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 
WASH BASINS (h. and c.) IN MOST OF THE BEDROOMS, 





Illustrated particulars, with plan and conditions of Sale, of the Auctioneers, 





MODERN DRAINAGE, 


TWO COTTAGES. 








STEWART KLITZ & CO. 
128, GEORGE STREET, AND 117, SOUTH END, 
CROYDON. Tel. 2870. 





CHARMIN FREEHOLD SITE, 156 ACRES, 
for good-class Country Residence, £5,000.—Wxst’s 
EsTaATE AGENCY, East Grinstead. 





FAVOURITE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT. 


43, CROHAM PARK AVENUE, 
SOUTH CROYDON. 


Twelve minutes station. 


Close Croham Hurst and Addington Golf Links. 





RTISTIC MODERN DETACHED | RESI- 


DENCE, most conveniently planned, fitted electric 
light, all up-to-date conveniences ; six bed, tiled bathroom, 
three good reception rooms, entrance hall, ground floor 
lavatory and cloak room ; complete domestic offices ; Sentry 
boiler in tiled recess. 

LARGE GARAGE, 


CHARMING GARDEN, HALF-AN-ACRE. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
By AUCTION, April 21st, or Privately. 


TENNIS. 


Full particulars of STEWART KLITz & CoO., as above. 





SOUTH-WEST SCOTLAND. 

FOR SALE, PRIVATELY, a specially attractive small 

SPORTING ESTATE extending to 533 acres; good 
rough shooting yielding mixed sport; salmon and trout 
fishing ; comfortable small Residence and farmhouse ; imme- 
diate entry.—Full particulars from 

E. HOLMES, 
Estate Office, 
Castle-Douglas. 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE OF SALE. 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

REEHOLD FULLY - LICENSED FREE 
FE HOTEL (Possession), fifteen acres on triangle fronting 
three roads leading to The Poet’s eight villages, “ Piping 
Pebworth,” etc. An exceptional opportunity for developing 
an old-world hostel for present-day requirements, contempor- 
aneously with the rebuilding of The Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre.—Apply PHILIP BAKER & Co., Solicitors, 131, Steel- 
house Lane, Birmingham. 


USSEX.—Charming RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of 
74 acres, lovely grounds, and park ; electric light, 
central heating ; four large reception rooms, billiard room, 
seventeen bedrooms, etc.; is an exceptionally charming 
house. Freehold, immediate vacant possession, price 
£16,000.—WeEst?’s EsTaATE AGENCY, East Grinstead. 


ENT.—Superior interesting old Elizabethan HOUSE, 
with its handsome gables with oak mouldings, barge 
boards and lead lights ; handsome heavy oak ceilings and 
inglenook chimney corners; together with its 85-acre 
Pleasure Farm of the best pasture, meadow and orchard 
land. This very attractive Freehold Residence has hall, 
three reception and seven bedrooms. Vacant possession. 
Price £5,250.—WEsT’s ESTATE AGENCY, East Grinstead. 


Cc HORLEY WOOD (Herts).—Gentleman’s Free- 

hold RESIDENCE and lovely grounds. Vacant 
possession, £4,500 ; three reception twelve bedrooms, large 
lounge hall; every comfort and convenience ; good train 
service ; new lawn tennis club, Chorley Wood ; three full- 
size tennis courts, pavilion, etc., £1,000.—Wkst’s ESTATE 
AGENCY, East Grinstead. 


AST GRINSTEAD.— Excellent Freeholds, 
vacant possession—FARMHOUSE, 20 acres prime 
pastureland, buildings, double garage, £3,500. Old-time 
FARMHOUSE, five acres, £2,700; secluded. Superior 
stone-built RESIDENCE, lovely grounds, £2,000. Easy 
distance from station, electric lighted, £1,250. Comfort- 
able detached RESIDENCE, outskirts, £1,075. Good- 
class BUNGALOW RESIDENCE, every convenience, 
£1,025.—Wes?’s EsTATE AGENCY, East Grinstead. 























OR SALE, FREEHOLD, attractive COTTAGE, full 
of old oak ; open fireplaces ; sitting room, dining room, 

four bedrooms, boxroom, kitchen with new Eagle range, 
pantry, bathroom, linen cupboard, Beeston independent hot 


water boiler, two w.c.’s. Ready to _" into. Absolutely 
first-class tennis court, garden of about half-an-acre ; small 
garage. Charing Station quarter-of-an-hour by car. Posses- 
sion April. £1,800 for quick Sale-—Photographs and particu- 
lars from Major G. ALLEN, Payne Street, Charing, Kent. 


C. ROBERTS A.A.L.P.A. 


40, MARKET PLACE, KENDAL. ‘Phone 268. 





By direction of the Executors of the late Sir R. A. Hampson. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. 





TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, known 


A as ‘ Brown Howe,” near Ulverston. Enjoying mag- 
nificent views of Lake Coniston, approached by carriage drive 
with lodge at entrance. Entrance and lounge halls, three 
reception, billiard, eight principal bed and dressing, three 
baths, five servants’ rooms, and the usual offices. 

A PICTURESQUE XVIItH CENTURY COTTAGE 

FARMHOUSE. 

Stabling, garage, outbuildings, two tennis lawns, woodland 
walks, flower and kitchen gardens, pastures, boathouse and 
over half-a-mile of lake frontage ; extending in all to about 


34 ACRES. 
Further particulars from the Sole Agent, A. C. ROBERTS, 
as above. 





OUSE, detached, Freehold ; eleven rooms, bathroom ; 
ideal heater, gas, main water and drainage ; good 
garden ; garage, outhouses, etc.; near sea, lovely country, 
good shops, western part Isle of Wight.—JoNEs, ‘‘ Home- 
leigh,” Freshwater Bay. 





ERKHAMSTED (Herts ; high on gravel, near links).— 
Modern RESIDENCE of distinction; nine bed, two 
baths, three reception and billiard room; electric light, 
central heating ; every convenience ; very fine garden, tennis 
and croquet lawns ; garage, lodge. Only £4,000, Freehold.— 
Write Box 606, at HORNCASTLES, 60, Cheapside, E.C. 2. 





ATH (in best residential part of).—Detached RESI- 
DENCE, with grounds about one-and-a-half acres; 
three reception, nine bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
kitchen, commodious offices; garden, orchard; stabling. 
Vacant possession. Price £3,750.—Apply HoRTON BROTHERS, 
Northgate Street, Bath. 
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BENTALL & HORSLEY 


199, PICCADILLY, W.1. Gerrard 5318. 








44 ACRES 


£3,000 


Werks —The above historical and wonderfully 
ay old HOUSE, with model farm premises 
and very rich land, making one of the most complete and 
desirable small farms in the Midlands, and eminently 
suitable for a gentleman’s occupation. Strongly recom- 
mended.—BENTALL & HORSLEY, as above. 





SMALL COUNTRY SEAT 


BARGAIN, 
ONE, AND-A-QUARTER HOURSLONDON 


near favourite town.—A typical Georgian RESI- 
DENCE, in finely timbered grounds and parklands, 
30 ACRES; three large reception, ten bedrooms, bath; 
electric light, central heating; two lodges; fine lawns, 
ornamental lake. Price only £5,500, open to offers. A 
home of moderate size and great character. —BENTALL 
and HORSLEY, as above. 





GENTLEMAN’S FARM 


OMERSET-DEVON BORDERS.—Nearly 100 
ACRES excellent GRASS, south slope. —Unusually 
well-fitted Residence in perfect orde r; splendid Scene 
£4,000, open offer. Just available—BENTALL & HORSLEY 
as above. Recommended. 





OAK PANELLING. 30 ACRES 


KENT (in a very pretty part).—A fine old XVIIth 
Century weather-tiled RESIDENCE, restored re- 
gardless of cost and abounding in oak, and character ; 
three reception, ten bed, two baths; lighting, Co.’ $ 
water; lovely old moated gardens and useful meadows, 
and buildings. A unique little Property at a very low 
price. ead £4,400.—BENTALL & HORSLEY, 199, Picca- 
dilly, W 


ACCOMMODATION : 


SALOON, 

DINING ROOM, 
FIVE BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM, 
KITCHEN, 
PANTRY, WIRED FOR ELECTRIC 
ETC. 





FOR SALE 





THE HOUSE BOAT “WINIFRED” 
ONE OF THE MOST LUXURIOUS AND WELL-APPOINTED ON THE THAMES. 
ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT FOR LIGHTING, HEATING AND COOKING. 
MOORINGS AT CHERTSEY LOCK ISLAND. 


Within easy reach of Town by car (lock-up garage available at moderate rental). 
BEAUTIFULLY FITTED AND FINISHED THROUGHOUT IN CREAM ENAMEL, 
Large and well-appointed rooms with electric light and radiators. 

Bedrooms with built-in wardrobes, bathroom fitted with electric geyser, kitchen 
with electric cooker ; telephone. 

Large upper deck with flower boxes and large cushion box. 


LIGHT, WITH EXTENSIONS FOR FAIRY-LIGHT 


THOROUGHLY OVERHAULED LAST YEAR. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, APPLY 
F. P. BARNEY, 24, HANOVER HOUSE, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.8. 


ILLUMINATIONS. 
ALL AWNINGS IN NEW CONDITION. 














HAMPSHIRE AND SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
including 
SOUTHAMPTON AND NEW FOREST DISTRICTS 
WALLER & KING, F.A.I., 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
THE AUCTION MART, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Business Established over 100 years. 














HE OLD RECTORY, RIDLINGTON, NOR- 

K.—A most attractive RESIDENCE, in aN class 

lien" ‘ re surroundings, two miles from Walcot Beach 

and the sea, three miles from Happisburgh, four miles from 

N. Walsham, and two railway stations, and within easy reach 
of the Norfolk Broads.——Messrs. 


PELMAN have received instructions from J. King, 
Esq. (who is leaving Ridlington) to SELL by AUCTION 
on Saturday, April 23rd, 1927, at 3 o’clock, at the Royal 
Hotel, Norwich, the above charming Residence, with halls, 
four reception rooms, gents.’ lavatory, eight principal bed 
and dressing rooms, two servants’ rooms, two fitted bath- 
rooms, W.c., hot linen cupboard ; stabling’ and motor-house ; 
old-fashioned garden, kitchen garden, paddock and pightle ; 
containing nearly three-and-a-half acres. Two Building Sites 
with giorious views of Crostwight Heath and surrounding 
country ; small farmery with seven-and-a-half acres; four 
enclosures of arable, pasture and woodland, containing 21 
acres. Also the Heath Farm, Edingthorpe, with unusually 
good house and premises, and 85 acres of fine mixed soil ; 
and the Fenside Farm, Catfield, with house, premises and 
land, suitable for fruit growing and containing 50 acres 
All Freehold. With vacant possession.—Particulars and 
conditions of Sale may be had of Messrs. SPELMAN, Norwich 
and Great Yarmouth; at the Estate Exchange, 155, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C, ; ‘and of F. R. SHILLITOE, Esq. ., Tilehouse 
Street, Hitchen, Vendor’s Solicitor. 


ISHOPSTONE MANOR (on the South Downs 
between Seaford and Newhaven ; just on the market; 
undoubtedly the best farm on these hills).—A delightful 
small Manor House, fourteen cottages, and 810 acres, in 
splendid order ; nearly three miles of existing road frontage.— 
A. BURTENSHAW & SON, Hailsham. 





TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION BY 
OULT, S9 N & MAPLES, on Saturday, April 9th 
next, at 3.15 p.m., at the Grosvenor Hotel, Chester 
(unless Sold Privately), the 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 
known as 


“ GREYSFIELD,” 


GREAT BARROW, NEAR CHESTER. 
HALF-TIMBERED BLACK-AND-WHITE RESI- 
DENCE. containing lounge hall (panelled), three reception 
rooms, billiard room, boudoir, six principal bedrooms, three 
dressing rooms, two bathrvoms, nursery, seven secondary bed- 
rooms, bathroom, sewing room, boxroom, domestic offices ; 
garage, stabling, shippon, man’s room, two bedrooms ; squash 
racquet court; MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT ; GROUNDS: 
Flagged terrace, tennis lawns, flower and kitchen gardens ; 
HOME FARM, with good house and outbuildings ; FIVE 
COTTAGES. 
AREA ABOUT 174 ACRES. 
Vacant possession of Residence and three cottages. 

The Property will first be offered as a whole. If not Sold, 
“ Greysfield,”’ 324 acres, and three cottages will be offered. 

Lot 2.—“ IVY HOUSE,” Great Barrow ; Dwelling-house 
with two entertaining rooms, four bedrooms, etc.; garden 
and outbuildings. Vacant possession. 

Lot 3.——ACCOMMODATION LAND at Great Barrow. 
Area about three acres. Freehold. 

Apply the Solicitors, BATESONS & Co., 14, Castle Street, 
Liverpool; or the Auctioneers, BOULT, Son & MAPLEs, 
5, Cook Street. Liverpool. (69,077.) 





SOUTH LANCASHIRE. 
394 ACRES. 





RESIDEN- 
AL PROPERTY, with attractive 


OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE. 


Hall, drawing room, dining room, billiard room, study, 
sitting room, eight bedrooms, bathroom and w.c., and good 
domestic offices. 

THE OUTBUILDINGS are substantially built in brick, 
with slate roofs, and include shippons (with tying for 42 cows), 
fourteen stall stables, and excellent appurtenant buildings. 

Three good cottages. Water from public supply. 

TH E LAND is of excellent quality and in an efficient state 
of cultivation, and the fields are well served with good 
OCCUPATION ROADS. 

The Property is at present Let on Lease, expiring February 
2nd, 1928. 

For further particulars apply EARLE ESTATE OFFICE, LTD., 

, Dickinson Street, Manchester. 





LD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE, great character 

and oak beams ; six bed, lounge hall, three good sitting 

rooms ; 192 acres; £7,500; one mile Three gas express 
station.—OwWNER, 108, "Guildford Stre et, W.C. 


FURNISHED HOUSES 
TO LET 








Oo OXFORDSHIRE. — Charming MANOR 
S i ae Ae to be LET, Furnished, for twelve months. Four 
miles from kennels, nine miles from Oxford, two miles from 
railway station. Four fine reception rooms, fourteen bed and 
dressing rooms, nurseries, four bathrooms, excellent servants’ 
accommodation; garage, stabling; fine kitchen garden, 
charming pleasure grounds and walks, capital paddock ; 
electric light and central heating. Very finely furnished. 
Excellent society. Golf within easy reach and in a good 
hunting country.—For further particulars, rent and order to 
view, apply to E. H. Tippine, Land Agent, 30, Cornmarket 
Street, Oxford. Telephone Oxford 2725. 








UCKS. —To be LET, partly Furnished, on a three- 
years’ agreement from Midsummer next, an attractive 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, standing 500ft. above sea level, 
in the midst of beautiful woods, facing due south, containing 
four reception rooms, seven principal bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms, and domestic offices; large walled kitchen garden, 
extensive lawn; stabling, farmery, and 20 acres of grass 
paddock adjoining ; Company’s water laid on, lighted by gas ; 
also 1,000 acres of rough shooting over the estate. The House 
is situate midway between Chesham and Amersham on the 
Metropolitan Ry., and 28 miles from London by road.— 
Apply Messrs. DRIVERS, a aes & Co., 7, Charles Street 
St. James’s Square, S.W. 





ASLEMERE.—Exceptionally fine modern HOUSE 
to LET, Furnished, to end of year. Eleven bed, three 
baths, three reception, lounge hall, offices; electric light, 
Co.’s water, "Phone; garage, cottage; ten acres beaut 
grounds, tennis. Very low inclusive rent.—Strongly recom- 
mended by Sole Agent, REGINALD C. 8. EVENNETT, Haslemere 
(Tel. 10). Also at Hindhead and Farnham. 
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WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


ESTATE AGENTS, SALISBURY 














BURLEY 
THE MOST DELIGHTFUL PART OF 
THE NEW FOREST. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE PRIVATELY, 





THIS QUEEN ANNE DESIGN RESIDENCE, 


efficiently built about 30 years ago, and designed for modern comfort and labour saving, 


THREE RECEPTION, PANELLED LOUNGE HALL, SIX PRINCI- 
PAL BED AND DRESSING AND FIVE SECONDARY BEDROOMS. 


GOOD OFFICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
ON AN IDEAL SITE. 
Principal rooms and terraced gardens have south aspect, and from them ONE 
SEES THROUGH A CLEARING CUT THROUGH THE WOODLANDS A LONG 


STRETCH OF FOREST COUNTRY WITH THE ISLE OF WIGHT HILLS IN 
THE FAR BACKGROUND. 
TO 80 ACRES 


(at the purchaser’s desire) of pretty woodlands, grasslands and heathlands may be had. 









































































GARAGE, STABLING with living rooms, and CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE in 
keeping with the architecture of the House ; three other cottages. 


Highly recommended by the Sole Agents, WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Salisbury. 





BY ORDER OF TRUSTEES. 


HANTS AND WILTS BORDERS 


Comfortable reach of London ; Waterloo under two hours ; ten miles N.E. of Salisbury 
25 miles from Newbury. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY, 


FINE OLD MANOR HOUSE, 
with 
LORDSHIP OF MANOR IN DOOMSDAY BOOK. 
ENLARGED AND MODERNISED. 
Hall and wide staircase, three reception, eleven bed and dressing rooms, fine old 


Elizabethan kitchens with stone mullioned windows and chimney fireplaces ; good 
stabling and garage accommodation and usual offices 


EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
EASILY KEPT TERRACED GARDENS. 
THE LANDS 


extend to about 625 ACRES with Farmhouse, three sets of farmbuildings, nine 
cottages, an exce lent mixed farm, or would make a good training establishment with 
long gallops ; good shooting, hunting and fishing can be had. 


OR CAN BE HAD WITH SMALL ACREAGE IF DESIRED BY ARRANGEMENT. 





Apply Sole Agents, WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Salisbury. 














OMSEY, HANTS (with old Abbey and River ET WEEN SALI 

Test three miles, easy distance Southampton).— EVEN MILES SOUTH OF SALISBURY.— JTH.—An ISBURY, AND, aos ANE 
Delightfully situate old HOUSE OF CHARACTER, | 2 One mile from station, high, close to borders of New DENTIAL PROPERTY, by order of Executors ; five 
south aspect, good views, gravel sub-soil, views to New | Farest, glorious views extending to Salisbury Cathedral reception, seven principal bed and dressing rooms, six 
Forest ; three reception, nine bed and dressing rooms; | &¢tS all the sun; two reception, six or seven bed and | secondary ditto, two bath ; ample stabling ; gardens ; park- 
stabling and garage. TWELVE ACRES. £3,250. | “tessing rooms. Only £1,800.—Apply WooLLEY & WALLIS, | like grounds to 51 ACRES. £9,000 or with less to £4,500.— 
Apply WooLLEy & WALLIS, Salisbury. Salisbury. Apply WooLLEY & WALLIS, Estate Agents, Salisbury. 





ALL CLASSES OF PROPERTIES FROM £100 TO £30,000 FROM WOOLLEY & WALLIS, AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
HEAD OFFICE, THE CASTLE AUCTION MART, SALISBURY. 











CHISLEHURST 
ON HIGH GROUND IN ONE OF THE CHOICEST POSITIONS IN KENT. 


FREEHOLD FAMILY RESIDENCE 
(ELEVEN ACRES), known as 
“BULLERS WOOD,” 


commanding extensive and uninterrupted views of 
the surrounding country. Designed by the eminent 
architect, Mr. E. Newton, R.A., ALL ON TWO 
FLOORS, containing five reception rooms, excellent 
billiard room, fourteen bed, three dressing rooms, 
four bathrooms, excellent domestic offices. 


Large garages, extensive range of . 
stabling with accommodation over, ; £ : 
two attractive lodges, model farmery. "th THE PYTCH LEY COUNTRY. 
Extensive terrace gardens, tennis court, paddock, Five-and-a-half miles from Northampton, two-and-a-half 
orchard, kitchen garden, vineries, ferneries, extensive miles from ines Lermeg — fost — -a-half miles from 
woodlands ; central heating, electric light, main 
drainage. OR, SALE, ‘Freehold RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLET r acres, comprising a substantial and attractive 
ION ON COMPLETION. ‘ Residence, with south aspect ; containing hall, four reception 
ESSRS. ROBSON & PERRIN will rooms, billiard room, eight principal bedrooms, two dressing 
offer the above for SALE by AUCTION, at rooms, day and night'nursery, bathrooms, nine other bedrooms, 
the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria ample domestic offices; excellent water supply, central 
Street, E.C., on Wednesday, April 27th, at 2.30 heating, telephone ; ample stabling with groom’s accom- 
° o’clock precisely. —— garage and two cottages. There is a modern 
‘armhouse an cellent 
Illustrated particulars with plan of Solicitors, Messrs. McCoLM & BROOKE, at 3, Lewisham Bridge, S.E.13; and the land.—Further pier ag allie Rg sy Ag ng 
Auctioneers, at 40- 42, King William Street, E.C. 4, and opposite Finsbury Park, Stroud Green, Crouch End, Highgate and FISHER & Co., Land Agents, Market Harborough, to whom 
Grange Park, L.N. E. Ry. stations. "Phone, City 9105. Principals and other Agents should apply. 
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CRISP’S ESTATE AGENCY 
BATH. 





ATH.—tThroughout the Ages the Empire’s Premier 
Spa, picturesque and delightful health resort, perfect 
climate and great natural beauties; never in any age has 
Bath welcomed so many visitors as in the last few years. 
The Househunter’s Guide to Bath gratis on application. 


GEM (between Bristol and Weston-super-Mare.—Most 

attractive RESIDENCE, 500ft. above sea, magnificent 
views ; six bedrooms, three reception rooms, lounge hall ; 
electric light, central heating; double garage, stabling ; 
beautiful grounds; three-and-a-half acres. Possession.— 
Particulars, Sole Agents. 


ATH (near).—-Beautifully built COUNTRY RESI- 

DENCE; eleven acres of parkland and gardens, 
greenhouses, conservatories, summerhouse, comprising 
three reception rooms, eleven bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 
handsome hall. Possession. Price £4,750. Bargain. 


ATH (near).—Delightful COUNTRY RESIDENCE, ten 
miles out, comprising vestibule, large hall, back hall, 
dining, drawing and breakfast rooms, kitchen, offices, large 
lounge, five bedrooms, boxroom, linen room, bathroom 
(h, and ¢.); whole excellent condition ; standing one acre 
own grounds; garage, stabling, etc. Only £3,000, to close 
estate of deceased gentleman. 


OMERSET (near Bath and Frome).—Stone-built and 

brick RESIDENCE; four acres; two reception, five 

bedrooms, bathroom ; gas and Co.’s water ; fishing, hunting, 
and golf. Possession. £2,000. 


ILTS (400ft. above sea level)—Gentleman’s modern 

RESIDENCE; four reception rooms, seven bed- 

roms, bathroom (h. and c.), kitchen, offices ; garage ; garden. 
Price £1,700. Possession. 


HARMING OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 
within easy distance of Bristol; three acres grounds ; 
beautiful garden ; three reception, billiard room, five principal 
bedrooms, seven smaller, two bathrooms; electric light. 
Possession. £3,250. 


ATH (outskirts ; owing death owner).—Must be SOLD 
to close estate, well-built secluded RESIDENCE, 
commanding extensive views ; two reception, six bedrooms, 
bathroom (h, and c.); good gardens and lawns. Possession. 
Only £1,800. 
OR A COMPLETE LIST of Town and Country 
Properties in Bath and West of England apply CRISP’s 
KSTATE AGENCY OFFICES, Bath. Established 1879. ’Phone 
906. 








A CHOICE LITTLE SUSSEX ESTATE, 286 

ACRES (no arable, some wood, and orchards), with a 
really nice House (nine beds, two baths), and ample build- 
ings and cottages; good district for hunting, shooting, and 
golf; £12,750, inclusive—Recommended by WooDcock 
and Son, 20, Conduit Street, W. 1. 





LAND, ESTATES 
AND OTHER PROPERTIES 
WANTED 


ANTED TO RENT, Unfurnished, or buy, in 
W country but near a town; three reception, eight bed- 
rooms ; water and light laid on ; small garden and paddock ; 
Basingstoke district preferred, but Wilts or Hants considered. 
—Lieut.-Col. GODMAN, Holton Lodge, Templecombe. 








WANTER TO PURCHASE, a genuine old HOUSE 

not later in date than Queen Anne, and the earlier the 
better ; 16 to 20 bedrooms, three reception rooms and about 
50 acres of land are the rough requirements, but the restora- 
tion of a really old House with less accommodation would be 
considered. Home Counties only. Commission required.— 
WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W. 1, 





ESSRS. NORFOLK & PRIOR are 

retained to PURCHASE on behalf of a client, 
a really beautiful RESIDENTIAL and SPORTING 
ESTATE of several thousand acres, within one 
hour of Town. The Mansion should be suitable 
for entertaining on a large scale and contain about 
20 bedrooms. First-class shooting a sine qua non, 
fishing an attraction. Price a secondary considera- 
tion.—Photographs and full details, in confidence 
if desired, to the Purchaser’s Agents, 20, Berkeley 
Street, W.1. Interviews by appointment. 





WA NTED, within three hours of London, a RESI- 

DENTIAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY of about 
1,400 acres, with a House containing not more than 20 bed- 
rooms. Must have old gardens and grounds and well 
timbered.—Particulars to be sent to Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
and RuTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





WA NTED TO PURCHASE, preferably _ inside 

three hours of London.—A sportsman and his lady 
wish to acquire a Freehold MANOR of, say, 1,500 to 3,000 
acres, affording good partridge shooting and coverts for 
good head of pheasants, where the House possesses the 
atmosphere of an old English home such as a House of Tudor 
type gives, but one of not later period than William and Mary, 
or Queen Anne, or even perhaps early Georgian. About 20 
bedrooms, good reception offices; gardens, etc.; park or 
park-like.—Send particulars to “* Action,” c/o Messrs. JOHN D. 
Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 





WANTED (in Tunbridge Wells-Wadhurst district), by 
a Naval man, a nice HOUSE, with five to seven bed 
rooms and one to three acres.—Particulars to Woopcock 
and Son, 20, Conduit Street, W.1, who will inspect free of 
charge. Commission required if business results. 





A GENUINE LONDON BUYER REQUIRES 
AN ESTATE with period House to contain at least 
fifteen bedrooms, and land up to 2,000 acres (quite small 
area considered if good shooting available); West Suffolk, 
8. Norfolk, N. Essex, Cambs or Hunts.—‘ K.,” c/o 
Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. 


TT? Seb YOUR ESTATE OR COUNTRY 

R DENCE to the best advantage consult the well- 
known specialists, Messrs. WoopcockK & SON, 20, Conduit 
Street, W.1, and 45, Princes Street, Ipswich, who have 
many genuine purchasers waiting to be suited with properties 
nall parts of England. Established 1850. 








MAPLE & 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 1 


CO., LTD: 








Auctioneers, MAPLE & Co., LTD., Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 


SURREY 


Fine position adjoining Oxshott Woods, 
Extensive views. 
FREEHOLD. 


THE WARREN HOUSE, 
FAIRMILE, COBHAM. 


A COMMODIOUS. RESIDENCE. 
Excellent repair; Co.’s electric light, 
gas, water; central heating; nine bed and 
dressing rooms, two bathrooms, billiard and 
dance room, three reception rooms, con- 
servatory, etc.; garage, stables, lodge. 
SPLENDIDLY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
and ornamental woodland, 
Six-and-three-quarter acres. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION, or offers invited 
by Private Treaty. 





BY DIRECTION OF E. H. FRESHFIELD, ESQ. 


FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET SINCE 1870. 
A CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY. 


OLD MINT HOUSE, UPPER GATTON, REIGATE 


BEAUTIFUL RURAL SURROUNDINGS. 
A LOVELY OLD STONE HOUSE (dating back to the Tudor Period), full of old oak timbering ; nine bed and 
dressing rooms, two bathrooms, oak-panelled dining room, two other reception rooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. CO.’S WATER. TELEPHONE. OLD COURTYARD WITH COTTAGE AND 
OUTBUILDINGS. 
DISTINCTIVE GARDENS WITH FINE a om — GARDEN, PARK-LIKE MEADOWLAND. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON APRIL 28TH NEXT, OR OFFERS INVITED PRIVATELY. 
Illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers, MAPLE & Co., Ltp., Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 


600FT. UP. 20 MILES FROM LONDON. 








OETZMANN & CO., LTD. 
ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS & VALUERS, 
125, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 1. 








USSEX COAST (magnificent sea and land views 

and old-world garden of over two acres).—Gentle- 
man’s Freehold RESIDENCE for SALE with good cottage ; 
three reception rooms, nine beds, two bathrooms ; garage 
for two, stabling, etc. ; well wooded terrace gardens, tennis 
lawn, orchard and kitchen garden.—Price and further 
details of OETZMANN & Co., LTD., 125, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1; or of Hart's, LTD., 120, Finchley 
Road, N.W.3. (1485.) 


Knolles, Limited. 
SAVE OLD COTTAGES 


GOOD PRICES given for dilapidated Properties requiring 
thorough repair or reconstruction. 


ADVICE by experienced Surveyor as to economical 
repairs and increased profits. 


RESTORATIONS by careful competent workers. 
ALSO ON OFFER :— 


ANCIENT. FUR 
garden. Buxhal 1, Se! , 1 TAGE and 


COTTAGES on Kentish Downs, near Tonbridge, for 
alteration or occupation. 


SHILLING OLD GRANGE, Lavenham, Suffolk, 


‘or restoration only. 


DODDINGTON. MANSION, near Newmarket ; 
fifteen rooms, offices; ga ges, conservatory, cottage, 
ornamental gardens, ore ard, tennis; excellent 
repair ; for occupation or Sale. 


Golf Bungalow Sites, Burnham Beeches. Bachelor Flats’ 
Hampstead Heath. 





OWNERS: 


NO 66, Finsbury Pavement, 
K LLES, LTD., Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 

















MESSRS. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS 
AND VALUERS. 
4, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
SALISBURY, WILTSHIRE. SHERBORNE, DORSET. 


“THE MANOR HOUSE,” SOUTH MARSTON 
(Wilts).— For SALE, with vacant possession, an 
attractive stone-built. Country House, in the Tudor style, 
in well-matured grounds, with drive and stone-built. lodge. 
The house contains three reception rooms, nine bedrooms, 
bathroom ; electric light; servants’ hall, and is a very 
desirable and well-appointed house and ready for immediate 
occupation. The outbuildings include ample stabling and 
garage, and the grounds are beautifully lald out with rock 
garden, tennis court, etc.; area of land about nineteen 
acres. The house is conveniently situated about four miles 
from Swindon, with a good train service to Town.—For 
further particulars and to view apply SANDEMAN & JOHNSON, 
Solicitors, Accrington, Lancs. 





TO BE LET ON LEASE WITH IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION. 


“ROWNHAMS MOUNT,” SOUTHAMPTON. 
Situate four miles from both Romsey and Southampton, 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, on 2 gravelly 

soil, commanding extensive views over the New 
Forest and situate in lovely grounds with two tennis 
courts, bog garden, and fish pond. 

THE HOUSE contains: Entrance hall, four reception 
rooms, two conservatories, and well appointed offices on 
the ground floor; nine principal bedrooms, one dressing 
room, four servants’ bedrooms, workroom, bathroom, etc, 
on the first floor. 

Well stocked fruit and kitchen gardens with three glass 
houses, roomy gardener’s cottage and entrance lodge ; the 
whole embracing an area of 

QA. 18. 31P. 


An additional 39 acres of parkland with necessary small 
farmery may be rented if desired. 

RENT, with nine acres, £275 per annum; with the 
39 acres of parkland, £350 per annum, in both cases tenant 
paying usual rates and taxes. 

For further particulars apply Messrs. RAWLENCE and 
SQuaREY, Salisbury. 











ICKHAM (near Plymouth, Devonshire).—This beauti- 
B fully situated, modern, stone-built RESIDENCE, to 
LET for a term, to be arranged from Midsummer, 1927. 
The House contains four public rooms, eight best bedrooms 
and dressing rooms, and ample servants’ accommodation 
. and offices, together with two cottages, stables, garage, and 
well-stocked gardens and shrubberies, with a total acreage 
of seventeen acres, of which eight are good pasture. Drainage 
modern and water off Plymouth main. The House is about 
eight miles from Plymouth, and is approached through well- 
timbered park, conveniently situated for hunting, fishing, 
golf, etc. Rent £250 per annum.—For further particulars, 
conditions of letting, and permission to view, apply to 
A. DOUGLAS FENTON, Meristow Estate Office, Roborough, 
8S. Devon. 





-—-NORTH COTSWOLDS.—MANOR 

250 HOUSE, twelve rooms; LOS. garage, 

farmery ; 74 acres pasture. £3,500, near Swindon ; Gentle- 

man’s Residence ; twelve fooms, bath; 26 acres pasture. 

£1,650, Cotswolds; old Residence, ten rooms; garage, 

farmery ; six acres pasture; stream, trout lake.—DRIVER, 
Stratton, Cirencester. 





FURNISHED HOUSES 
TO LET 


MANOR HOUSE (in West Wilts, near town).— 
Four reception, eight bedrooms, all conveniences ; 
three acres. To LET, Furnished or Unfurnished.—‘ A 7495,” 
c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 








COBNWALL.< Ideal well Furnished SUMMER RESI- 

DENCE on cliff; magnificent views ; perfect bathing, 
diving, fishing, sailing dinghy, golf, terrace garden; garage, 
electric light, telephone, constant hot water; four reception, 
seven bedrooms, good offices; church, shops. Penzance 
three miles.—*‘ WHITE House,” Marazion. 





ORFOLK (Norwich seven miles)—To LET, SHOOT- 

ING, 1,800 acres. Well Furnished small Residence ; 

three reception, six bedrooms, two bathrooms; own electric 

light, telephone. Rent £450, including keeper and gardener’s 

wages.—Particulars of S. MEALING, MILLS & Co., 2, Upper 
King Street, Norwich. 


AN LESEY, RHOSNEIGR .-- Pleasant seaside 

OUNTRY HOUSE, in own grounds, with lovely 
views, to LET, Furnished, or for SALE (with or without 
furniture), consisting of hall, two reception, eight bedrooms, 
bathroom (h. and ¢.); good water supply. Excellent trout 
fishing and golf links, near extensive sands, yachting and 

ting.—** A 7498,” c/o CountTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 


n Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, etc. Free 
register on application (with your requirements) to 


MESSRS. FAYERMAN & CO., 
Estate Agents. Leamington Spa. Established 1874 


CAPTIVE TENNIS BALL MACHINE 
— F Pa35 “ee 












HIS INGENIOUS INVENTION consists of a 


tennis ball suspended by a cord from a revolving reel. 
It frotates vertically when struck and enables you to 
practice and perfect both the fore and back-hand strokes, 
either indoors or on the lawn. : 
£ Invaluable for teaching children during the holidays, 
and also beginners and others, the proper position of the 
feet, the correct way of making a stroke, how to follow 


through, and to get top spin. 4 
Price 37/6 carriage paid from all Sports Dealers, or direct from 


“SPADE SCRAPERS,” Dept. C. L., Wappenham, 
Towcester. 








COUNTRY HOUSE 
WATER SUPPLY 


BLAKES RAMS 

or Self-Acting PUMPS. 

No Coal. No Oil. No Steam. 
No Labour. 

No Cost for Power. 
Don’t pump by hand ! 
Don’t cart water ! 
Estimates and reports given. 
Distance no object. 
Send for our Book No, 14, 
“Country House Water 

Supply.” 
JOHN BLAKE, LTD. 
Accrington, Lancs. 














“COUNTRY LIFE” 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


FOR AMATEURS 
By W. J. BEAN 


(Curator of the Royat Botanic Gardens, Kew). 
Price 5s. net. 


Published by ‘‘ Country Life,’’ I td., 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 


LIBRARY 





There is nothing like 
Good Coal 
for real comfort. 


Evesons Coal Ltd. own some of the finest 
coals raised in the World and will be pleased 
to quote delivered to your nearest station. 


ON: 


BIRMINGHAM 


RPRIC} ey: 
VES 
> 

6-1S-oO \/ 


8 , 6 lave NO 4 


p 





EVESONS (COAL) LIMITED 


134, EDMUND STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


ST. MINVER’S 
Silver Grey Granite 


CROSS 


Erected in any Churchyard 















CHURCH TABLETS 
IN ALABASTER, 
BRONZE or MARBLE 


Send for Booklet No. 19, post free. 


KELLY & CO. (Cramb Bros.) Ltd 
129, Marylebone Rd., London, N.W.1 


“FIRE ESCAPES 
“ FIRE EXTINCTORS}: 
\ FIRE HOSE & FITTINGS,/: 


























i’ HEATHMAN, 
PARSON’S GREEN, LONDON. SW6. 


THE SECRET OF 
GOOD HEALTH 


lies not only in proper 
feeding, but also in avoid- 
ing all sources of danger 
and infection, Ill-kept 
drains and cesspools are 
aconstant menace, Avoid 
this by adopting a proper 
system of Sewage Purifi- 
cation, and applying 


FARRER'S 
| PLANT 


FOR THE PROCESS 
OVER 4,000 SETS IN DAILY 
USE 
The most scientific and up-to- 


date plant made for the 
purpose, 


Send for Brochure, 


WILLIAM E. FARRER ito 
Star Works, Heath Mill Lane 


BIRMINGHAM 
London Office : 
39, Victoria St., Westminster, 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH HOMES. 





Large folio. 416 pages. 


ENGLISH GARDENS 


By H. AVRAY TIPPING, M.A., F.S.A. 


With 590 Illustrations. Fully gilt. 


co volume may be considered as complementary to Mr. Tipping’s great work 
on ENGLISH HOMES, with which it is entirely uniform except in the colour of 
its binding. No less than fifty-two country homes are described with special relation 
to their gardens, and they have been chosen as being most representative of the 
best that English gardening has to show, both in the past and in the present. 
The great formal garden; the wild garden; the woodland; every variety will be 
found here. And the history of English gardening as a whole may be gathered not 
only from these examples, but from the historical introduction with which Mr. 
Tipping has prefaced the main body of the book, illustrated as it is from early 
manuscripts, from contemporary prints, as well as from photographs. The illustra- 
tions, it should be added, are different from those used in the earlier work entitled 
GARDENS OLD AND NEW, now out of print, and also from those used in 


£3 3s. net. 


q* illustrated prospectus will be sent free on application to the Publishers, “Country Life,” 
Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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Exquisitely carved Oak BEDsTEAD of 
XVII Century detail. 


APLE & CO’s stock of Bedsteads 

is the largest and most varied in 

design, and the prices prove the best 
value obtainable. 

All Bedding is made in their own 

4 factories under most careful supervision. 


All goods are delivered free by Motor in 36 Counties 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 





























LIGHTING HEATING COOKING 


INSTALL “SILVERLITE” (Petrol Gas Perfected) 
AND BE INDEPENDENT OF COAL 


COMBINES the conveniences of both electricity and coal 
gas, and without their disadvantages, 


LIGHTING.—A softer and more brilliant light than elec- 
tricity at a fraction of the cost. 

HEATING.—A pure and clean gas pro- 
duced at 1/6 per 1,000 feet. 

COOKING. — Economical and most 
efficient. 


THE ONLY GAS 
GENERATOR using 


motorspirit without Illustrated Lists & Estimates Free. 
waste. 50% prove 
lower venules costs Ss P E N Ss E R Ss 


after replacing 
hundreds of other 
makes. 


ARTISTIC FIT- 
TINGS, fitted with 
switch taps (for 
automatic lighting) 
designed and manu- 
factured by us. 


Pumping and Central 
Heating Installations. 


The British Pioneers of Petrol Gas. 


6c, LONDON STREET, W.2 
(Opposite Paddington Station.) 


SILVERLITE 
The ALL British Generator. 


Oumsaton electrically driven fer 
‘ooking and Heating—a speciality. 














FURNITURE 


IMPORTANT SALE. ay ayy and Gnipet, - Fine Art, High-class Modern -_ Genuine 
Antiques. The whole to be disposed of quite regardiess of original cost, and in most 
cases ENTIRELY WITHOUT — yen = a many items from the following important 
collections: pa. & Hon. nay = Af Lord Grantley (from Red 


a wpe Fao the largent and coh t selection of Genuine Antiques 
and Wah oo Modern Ly my urniture and Works of Art in England. 
On sale daily 9 At Lo py we: and Sat 


turdays. 
Any item — =e for delivery when required, can remain ware- 
free for 12 month, 


when delivery required. 

DINING ROOMS, Cc TION ROOMS iS and LIBRARIES i in styles of Adam, 
Hepplewhite, Chippendale and Sheraton. Complete Sets ranging from 15 guineas up 
to 1,000 guineas. DRAWING ROOMS in English and Continental styles, including 
some choice specimens of painted satinwood, walnut and gilt, black and red Chinese 
lacquer. BABY GRAND PIANOFORTE. LUXURIOUSLY UPHOLSTERED 
Settees and Lounge Easy Chairs, covered with real Morocco leather, choice French 
silk damask and art linen. COMPLETE BEDROOMS. PERSIAN, TURKEY, 
WILTON and AXMINSTER CARPETS, from 3 guineas to 350 
guineas. OLD ENGLISH BRACKET and TALL GRAND- 
FATHER CLOCKS. 


Complete ey io Muntanted on ca Ceci" now ready, 


FURNITURE & FINE ART 


, DEPOSITORIES, Ltd 
) PARK ST., UPPER ST., ISLINGTON, LONDON, N.1 


Goer ag i ppioe: te « pat town or as or sine for abroad. 
ByfRoyal Appoint tt rain fares cab fares allow customers. 
wh "ae King of Spain "Buses Nos. 144a, 43a, 143a, 143/, 4a, 19 pe 80 pass our door. 














La] od 
But for 

th KONUS -KEMIK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Price 50/- to 70)- each 


Write for Catalogue or 
a call and see demonstration. 





ng 
_ 


ba ey ae 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Long Acre, London, W.C.1 


DO NOT SPOIL YOUR BATHROOM 








Buy a “MARTSMITH” PORCELAIN CISTERN 
SILENT IN ACTION. VASTLY SUPERIOR IN APPEARANCE. 
Although the initial cost is higher, this cistern will last a lifetime 
without either cleaning from rust or painting, and is therefore 
much cheaper in the end, Write for further particulars. 


MARTINEAU & SMITH, HOLLOWAY HEAD, BIRMINGHAM 





HE Fireplace may be a danger- 

point. Often allowed to remain 
cracked and broken, it is the cause of 
frequent fires. Prudence demands that 
every crack and fracture should be re- 
paired and made “like new again.” 
Delays are dangerous. The risk and 
harm of Fire are foolish hazards torun. 


e 

‘irimachos : If your Ironmonger or Builders’ : 
:Merchant says he hasn’t it in: 
Plastic Fire Cement ‘8c¢¢ stock (this is unlikely) send us: 
is so simply applied (any one can do 3s. 6d. for a 7lb. sample tin: 

it) and affords so much security that jwith his name and address. : 
it should be always at hand. It has many other common uses ex- 

plained in our booklet, sent post free on request. 


PURIMACHOS, LTD., 15, ST. PHILIP’S, BRISTOL 



































FOR EVERY EMERGENCY! 


500 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
By 


500 
HOUSEWIVES 


PRICE - TWO SHILLINGS NET. 








“ COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Social Functions. 





THE 
LANGHAM HOTEL 


PORTLAND PLACE, 


(AT THE TOP OF 


Occupies one of the most fashionable and 
central sites in London, and provides luxurious 
accommodation for 400 guests. 
Magnificent Lounge and delightful Reception Rooms 
for Weddings, Dinners, Private Dances and other 


A number of new bathrooms have recently been completed 


qoooooooooooon 


W.1 


REGENT STREET). 


Telephones in all rooms. 








THE RESTAURANT 


IS OPEN TO NON-RESIDENTS 








Telegrams: Langham, London. 


OOO OOO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOoOOOOoOOOeoooOoooOonOoOOnNns 


Booklet and Tariff on application. 


OOOO OOOO OOOO OOnOooooonoon 


Telephone: Langham 2080. 


OOOO OO OOOO OOOO OOOO 








LONDON, W.1 


THREE FIRST-CLASS 
MODERATE PRICED HOTELS 


Conveniently situated off Oxford St,, Marble 
Arch, and renowned for their "homely 
atmosphere, Dairy produce from own 
200-acre farm, 


HOTEL SOMERSET, 


W,1 (adjoining Selfridge’s), 200 rooms. 


HOTEL QUEBEC, 


Marble Arch, W.1, 100 rooms, 


HOTEL SEYMOUR, 


Seymour Street. 100 rooms, 


These Hotels are fully equipped with modern 
improvements, ot and cold running 
water, Gas Fires and ' Phones, Lifts, etc. 
Also Historical Country Mansion Hotel 
situated in delightful surroundings, gravel 
subsoil, 18-hole Golf Course and Club House 
recently opened. Within short distance of 
Windsor, Burnham Beeches, Gerrards Cross, 
and the Jordans, 

UXBRIDGE 


WOODLAND 9 (‘Phone 120), 


Late Residence of Rt, Hon, EARL HOWE, 
G.C.V,0 


Proprietor; O, PICTON DAVIES, 














LONDON-KENSINGTON, W. 
“For Gaiety and Shopping.” 


DE VERE HOTEL 


Opposite lovely Kensington Palace Gardens. 





Weddings, Dinners, pances 


ahd other functions held at 


THE HOTEL RUBENS 


Buckingham Palace Road 
(Facing the Palace) 
are successfully arranged at moderate 


charges. Apply to Manager, with par- 
ticulars, for special terms. 


1 min. Victoria Stat. "Phone Victoria 6600 





EXTRACT prone “COUNTRY LIF. 
. 29th, 1927: 
“It was ee for. the sights of gardens and 
trees for breadth of — and for free air 
that William and jeserted Whitehall 
in favour of the House at escapee 


FTER more than two centuries the same may 

be said of the wonderful park surrounding the 
house reconditioned into a Palace by Wren. The 
gardens, described by the Diarist Evelyn as “ very 
delicious,” are probably much more so to-day, and 
moreover they are open to all who are fortunate 
enough to reside sufficiently near to enjoy them. 
On the main Kensington Road, i diately facing 
the Palace, is 


MILESTONE 


(Between Prince of —— Terrace and Kensington 
ourt). 


One of London’s latest residential Hotels, having 
100 bedrooms overlooking these “‘ very delicious’’ 
gardens, and here from 5 gns. weekly it is possible 
to live in comparative luxury in the most bucolic 
yet convenient quarter of the town. Oak panelled 
Lounges. Winter Garden- like Restaurant. 

Inspection courted or illustrated Brochure 

mailed with pleasure. 








Country and Seaside 


ASHDOWN FOREST HOTEL 
FOREST ROW. Listed A.A. & R.A.C. 
Facing the Royal Ashdown Links. 
Ideal for Golfing holiday and week-ends. 

Reduced inter. 


terms for 
(See A.B.C.) ’Ph.: Forest Row 10. 











BATH 
“For Health and Long Life.’’ 


Grand Pump Room Hotel. 


Premier West of England. 





BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
NORMANHURST HOTEL 


Le situation, 2 _—_ Byyt —_ 


heating, g 
Now Booking for aster. * 18/6 | Der r day, 
not less than five days. f=" icensed. 
*Phone, Bexhill 
TUDOR HALL aon. 
HAWKHURST, KENT. 


Country Hotel, under same management. 
Easter terms, 15/6 per day. 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


WG; 3) 


FIRST CLASS TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


200 Rooms as 
REFINEMENT. 


Modern Arrangements. 


ECONOMY. 


ELECTRIC RADIATORS IN ALL BEDROOMS. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 


From 8/6 per night. 


Illustrated Booklet 
THACKERAY, LONDON. 


Telegrams : 


on Application, 





Country and Seaside—conid. 








BOGNOR 
ROYAL NORFOLK HOTEL 
Leading Family Hotel. Delightful 





=, facing sea and own grounds 

(3 ac Telephone 40. 

ae COURT 
BONCHURCH, 1.0.W. 


The most artistic and sumptuously fitted Private 

Hotel in the country. Set in 20 acres enchanting 

grounds to sea, amidst sunshine, peace and privacy, 
One of the world’s beauty spots! 

R.A.C. Appt. Write for Booklet. 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO 
BATHS, MASSAGE. 
Overlooking Bay, West Cliff. Tel. 341. 


BRIGHTON 
“For Sun and Sea Air,” 


ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL 


Unrivalled position upon King’s Cliff. 
DEEPDENE HOTEL, 
DORKING. 


LUXURIOUS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
Maximum of comfort at minimum of cost, 
Most beautiful place near London (23 miles). 
50 ACRES MAGNIFICENT PARKLAND 
Dances. Tennis. Billiards. Garage. 
Terms moderate. 'Phone: Dorking 190. 














HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE 
MOORLANDS HOTEL. 


Within 40 miles of Town. 850ft. high, 


Suites with private baths. 
Excellent cuisine and cellar. 


G. BRANCHINI. 
ALMOND’S HOTEL, CLIFFORD ST. 


LLANGOLLEN 


THE HAND HOTEL 


One of the best in North Wales. 
GARAGE FOR 50 CARS 
ATTACHED TO HOTEL. 

Telephone: No. 7. 
JAMES 8S. SHAW, Resident Proprietor 


MANCHESTER 


BOWDON HYDRO. 
(CHESHIRE). 
20 Minutes by rail. 
BEst CUISINE. EVERY COMFORT. 
Near Golf Links. 
R.A.C.,A.A. Phone: Altrincham 1207 




















LLAN DRINDOD WELLS The remarkable curative powers of the waters of 

* Llandrindod Wells have excited the attention of 
the whole world, and thousands of people testify to their great healing achievements. 
Intending visitors should stay at YE WELLS HOTEL, which is unsurpassed 


for its comfort. 


Write for tariff to Proprietress, Mrs. C. BRYAN SMITH. 





WINCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL 


Leading and Best Hotel. Overlooking 
own gardens. Very quiet, Telephone 81, 





Scotland 
THE HEALTHIEST SPOT IN SCOTLAND 


PANMURE HOTEL, EDZELL 











AT THE FOOT OF THE GRAMPIANS 
GRAND SCENERY 


Hotel fitted with every modern comfort. 
Electric Light and Heating. An ideal 
Resort for GOK. E's; excellent 18-hole 
Course. Tennis and Bowls near. 
TERMS: April, 1 ey by £5:5:0 


August and Septensber £7:7:0 per week. 


MOTORING 
Gacone and Pit, Listed Hotel by 
A.A., R.S.A.C. & other leading Clubs. 


Send for Illustrated Tariff to C. A. THIEM 


REDCLIFFE HOTEL, 
PAIGNTON, DEVON. 

Facing Torbay. 
SECLUDED GARDENS. 


SIDMOUTH, DEVON. 
BELMONT HOTEL 


First Class. Overlooking Sea. 
PASSENGER LIFT. 


TORQUAY 
THE SANDRINGHAM 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Central and restful; elegantly fur- 


nished. Weekly inclusive terms. 
From 34 gns. Also 
WATCOMBE HALL 
3 miles out. Noble Country Mansion. 
Tennis; Sea views; motor garages. 
Proprietress, Mrs. Ray Moore. 
’*Phone 2379 Torquay. 


BUCKLANDS HOTEL 
WALLINGFORD-ON-THAMES 


Highly recommended. 
Terms ton” ch 4 0 weekly. Reduced 
terms to Residents. 


Golf, and three Hard Tennis Courts. 


TENNIS. 




















INVERNESS-SHIRE 


FOYERS HOTEL 
LOCHNESS 


THE MOST MODERN AND 
CENTRAL HOTEL IN THE 
HIGHLANDS. 
Excellent Salmon and Trout Fishing. 


GARAGE, E. CRANSTON, 
Manageress. 


LOCH TAY, PERTHSHIRE 
Exclusive 8 oan Salmon Fuhiong on 
pA ye River Tay, 3 miles Loch Tay, 
6 miles Open water. 
ase apply HOTEL, KENMORE. 














WOODHALL SPA 
EAGLE LODGE HOTEL. Fully 
licensed ;_ _—electric light throughout. 
Telegrams: “* Kagle.” Telephone: No. 32. 





Ireland. 


ROSAPENNA 


HOTEL, Co. DONEGAL 


Championship Golf Links. 
Salmon and Trout Fishing. 
ALL SPORTS DANCING 
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to stay 





Continental. 








CHURGH TRAVELLERS’ CLUB 


PALESTIN EGYPT, 
£73.10 0 4 THENS, ” CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. with Lectures by the 
Bisho “4 Bradford, Canon 


Guy 
RIVIERA, CANNES, NI 
£11.11.0 PONTE ‘CARLO. 10 dave 


Tou 
£12. 5.6 LEGANO for he ITALIAN 
£18.18.0 v days’ NICE and CORSICA 


£ 7 7 0 A WEEK IN PARIS. 


£ 4 14 6 A WEEK IN BRUGES in- 

oh FeV cluding travel, accommodation 
certain excursions. 

HANDBOOK for 1927 with particulars of 
Swiss, Belgian and other oo 
Apply Secretary, Dept. D.D., 

3, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





Alpine Sports, Limited 


Chairman : Sir Henry Lunn. 


MALOJA PALACE 
ENGADINE 


Grandest Winter and Summer Resort 
in the Alps; 6000ft. above the sea. 
SHORT MOTOR JOURNEY 
TO THE LAKE OF COMO 
Golf, Lawn Tennis, Boating, Open Air 
Baths, Trout Fishing, Mountaineering. 
In Winter, splendid Sporting facilities. 


Full particulars from the Secretary, Dept. P.V., 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1. 


Ed addenda tad tata a tt tat at atid ket tt 


Education 
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Girls. 








Alpine Sports, Limited 


Chairman, SIR HENRY LUNN. 


PALACE 
HOTEL 


MURREN 
THE ENGLISH ALPINE RESORT 
Open Summer and Winter. 


Mountaineering & Winter Sports 


Full particulars from the Secretary, 
Dept. P.V., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C. 1 


HOTEL LOTTI 


Charming Suites. 


7 & 9, Rue de Castiglione. 


The Hotel of 
character and 
distinction, with v ARIS 
a a . 


standards 


English Santee 


A. LOTTI, Managing Proprietor. 
A, LOTTI, Jnr., Manager. 


Telegrams ; “‘OTELOTTI, PARIS.” 

















Speck Training—contd. 





An Ideal Boarding School for your Girls in the Lake District 





The School is 
beautifullysitu- 
ated in its own 


air and the 
health record is 
exceilent. Fully 
qualified gradu- 
ate staff. 

Entire charge 
undertaken if 

desired. 


Please send for illustrated Prospectus. Principal : Miss WHEELER 
“ST. HELENS,” COCKERMOUTH, Cumberland. 





Music. 


GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
Principal : 

Sir LANDON RONALD,F.R.A.M.,F.R.C. 7 ee. 

PRIVATE LESSONS | in any si ng 
Musical Subject and STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, 
Opera, Classes in Conducting, Fencing, 
French Classical Drama. Complete 
Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. 
and £12 12s. Opera class Saturdays. 
Special Training Course for Teachers 
(approved by Teachers’ Registration 
Council). 
Summer Term begins April 25th. 
Prospectus and Syllabus of local centres and local 
schools examinations (open to general public) free, 
Telephone; Central 4459, City 5566. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAYM, Sec. 





Special Training. 








FASTBOURNE. 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

All branches of Domestic Science taught. 

DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS Certificates 

granted. Principal, Miss RaNDALL. lst Class 

Diviomee, Edinburgh Training School 





HARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, Newport, Salop (Residential), 
Provides practical and scientific Courses 
in Agriculture and Poultry Keeping for 
men and women, 
LABORATORIES, FARM, DAIRY, WORKSHOPS 


Full particulars—apply Principal, 
CHARLES % ROWTHER, M.A. (Oxon), Ph,D. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Principal . ERNEST BARKER, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 


Special Prospectuses are soued for the following Faculties, in which full provision is made for Courses Sor the 
Degrees of the University of London, as well as University and College Diplomas : 


FACULTY OF ARTS.—General Subjectsin Day and 
Evening Classes; Evening School of English; 
Behool of BSlavonie Studies (Russian, Serbian, 
Czecho-Blovak, etc.); Sehool of Spanish Studies; 
Department of Journalism. 

FACULTY OF NATURAL pg — General 

Subjects in Day and Evening Class 


FACULTY OF ENGINBEBRING,—Civil, Mechanical 
and Electrical branches 


FACULTY OF LAWS. 


FACULTY OF THEOLOGY, including Course for 
A.K.C. Diploma, 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION.—Training for 





FACULTY OF MEDICAL acorn, includi. 
Dental Co 


and other Teachers. Course for 
Teacher's Diploma. 


Valuable Scholarships = Prizes are awarded on the results of examinations held annually, and there are 





in the various Faculties 


Facilities are afforded for Students 


desirous of proceeding ee higher degrees, or of undertaking Post-Graduate or Research Work, 


Students’ Hostels :—(Theological), Vincent es Westminster, 8.W. 1, 


King’s College Hall, py ae Hill, 8.E.5. 


Women's Ter: 
For further information apply to 8. T. SHOVELTON, M.A., peta “strand. WC. 2. 


For — Faculties : — 
's Hostel :—58, ' 











The 
JAMES'’S 
Secretarial COLLEGE 


PATRONS. 


THE Rt. HON. AND RT. REv. THE LORD BisHoP OF LONDON, D.D. 
THe LADY VALDA MAOHELL THE on VISCOUNT CHUROHILL, 


THe LaDY ORANMORE AND 
BROWNE THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE 
LADY BEAUMONT Sm WoopMAN BuRBIDGE, Bart. 
Lapy ee, Sm LANCELOT | —~ prc 
TO. . q 








THE EXCLUSIVE CENTRE FOR GENTLEWOMEN WISHING 
FOR INDIVIDUAL COACHING TO FILL THE BEST POSTS IN 
THE HIGHER GRADES OF THE SECRETARIAL PROFESSION. 


Prospectus and Particulars from The Secretary, 
JAMES’S Secretarial COLLEGE 
34 & 35, GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 
Telephone: VICTORIA 4798. 
eee eee OPPO PP PPE ee eG 


IF YOU WANT A LADY SECRETARY 


who is really efficient, intelligent, and of good 
birth and education, apply to the above College. 


JHE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 
» PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS 


Invites people interested in old Paris to visit its 17th Century House in the historic 
Place des Vosges. 
Courses throughout the year in Interior Architecture and Decoration ; Stage, Costume 
and Illustrative Design; Research and Historical Studies. 
Summer and Winter Catalogues sent on application to SECRETARY, 9, PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS 


ALORS! HALL, HANDLEY, CHESHIRE 


Principal : 
Miss CORNELIUS-WHEELER, n.p.H., F.R. te 
Training i = pide Fruit and V 
poe Butter gh a 
Aon Pps arm Wot See 
Training, Cooking, Laundry, etc. 
Healthy outdoor life for girls leaving school- 
Games, Riding. Well recommended. 


For Prospectus apply Principal. 



































By E. T. COOK, 


Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated prospectuses of some of the super-books in the ‘* CouNTRY LIFE 
Library to the Manager, ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE, 


EVERY AMATEUR GARDENER SHOULD READ 


GARDENING MADE EASY 


Price 2/6 net. 


Postage 4d. extra. 





’* LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2. 
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for COUNTRY HOU SE 
LIGHTING 


Absolute dependability is the out- 
standing characteristic of Chloride 
Batteries. Their robust plates, 
of generous design, ensure an 
ample supply of current at all 
times for the many domestic 
purposes, in addition to lighting, 
for which electricity is used in 
the modern home. 


Send for Publication 81 CL 


& loride ELECTRICAL STORAGE 
COMPANY LIMITED. 


MAKERS OF THE EXIDE BATTERY 
Clifton Junction, 137, Victoria qs hp 








Type DBG cell 
Patent No. 248,865. 








Res 





Rutland, where a Chioride 
Battery ee 
i a b 4 Pree 


BELVOIR CASTLE 


Residence of the Duke of 


Nr. Manchester. ondon, S.W. 1 
The | 


o_ 





Your Electrical 





Installation- 


the leading specialists in the 
installation of electric light- 
ing and power plants for 
half-a-century, place all the resources of their exceptional 
organisation and specialised experience at your disposal. 
For the convenience of owners of any make of electric 
lighting and power plants Edmundsons instituted their 
Periodical Test and Inspection and Maintenance Service. 
This Service provides for the periodical inspection of 
your plant and wiring by our experts to ensure the most 
efficient working. 


Fdmun nds $0 


{ELEC TRICITY CORPORATION. cumirep} 
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shows the amazing ° = 
growth of this u / 
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May we send you details of this Service? It 
will cost you nothing to consider our suggestions. 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, a S.W.1 
Telephone: Victoria 9670. 
Over 40 Branches throughout England and Scotland. 
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Modern House. 





HEATING 
DOMESTIC HOT WATER 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
AND POWER 





TELEPHONES 
AND BELLS 


PUMPING AND 
WATER SUPPLY 


Further information from 


Tamplin s Makovski 


ENGINEERS——— 


LON DON 
18.CHARING CROSS RD.W.C,2, 





REIGATE 
BELL STREET 




















Cheapest 
Electricity 


for Country House Lighting, Estate 
Work, etc., is obtained with Ruston Oil 
Engines. 
Our Petrol-Paraffin and Crude Oil Engines 
are supplying thousands of users through- 
out the world with dependable power at 
lowest possible cost. 

It may be that economies can be 

effected in your establishment. We 

shall be pleased to advise you on 

this point (without obligation), on 

receipt of a Post-Card. 


Ask for Booklet ‘‘ Cheapest Electricity.”’ 


Ruston & Hornsby Ld. Lincoln 





CRUDE OIL ENGINE, 
CLASS ‘*M. 
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| FIREPLACES 


*“The'Fire is winning the admiration of those 
entering the house.’”-—-VANCOUVER, 7/9/26. | 


j WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “C.L.” 
|| BELL RANGE & FOUNDRY CO.. 


| 16, BERNERS ST,.,OXFORD ST.,LONDON,W.1 
Li AND_KINGSWELL WORKS,NORTHAMPTON Siz 





THE TIME 
to install a 


V\e*LISTER 
1K-W: Self~ Contained 
ELECTRIC GENERATING 


~(- PLANT 
LIGHT & POWER. 










































and do your Spring 

cleaning electrically. 

Catalogue and Estimates 

. . without obligation. . 
Sole Makers 


R:A:‘LISTER & CO:LTD 


DURSLEY : GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
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SCOTTISH SHOWROOMS : IRISH SHOWROOMS: 
119, BATH ST., GLASGow. 35, KinG StT., BELFAST, 











Modern Kitchen Equipment 


The modern Nautilus Coke Boiler is a triumph of 

technical skill, a pleasure to the eye, and a powerful 
The Nautilus aid to greater comfort and cleanliness in the kitchen. 
can be con- 
nected to exist- Constant Hot Water at every “Hot” Tap 
ing pipes. It 
warms the 
kitchen when 
needed, and 
burns up rub- 
bish. Thus, 
with a_ gas 
cooker, it dis- 


penses with a 
coal range, and 
is much more 
clean and 


economical. ° 
Domestic Boiler 
WELDED STEEL—WILL NOT CRACK 





With quite remarkable economy of coke the Nautilus 
combines many unique labour-saving features. The fire, 
for instance, needs no poking; it is cleaned out with 
the fire-door shut, and all ash falls into an enclosed 
ashpan. A bright and cleanly appearance is imparted by 
the white enamelled, tile-pattern, and nickel-plated steel 
outer casing. Full particulars in Booklet No. 85 (see below.) 

















Sold by: 
ILLUSTRATED NAUTILUS BOILER BOOKLET No. 85, 
showing how to improve your hot water service and your BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS, 
kitchen arrangements while saving money on fuel, sent post IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, 
free by the manufacturers, as below : STORES, GAS CO.’S, ETC. 


The Nautilus Fire Co., Ltd., “A.C.”’ Dept., 60, OxfordSt., London, W.1 


(Proprietors: The Davis Gas Stove Co., Lid.) 


VEOUUUNRUQUROOGEDYOOOOOUNUOOOUGUQUOOOOCGNNQUOOOGROOOOOOGONEOOOOGRUUOOOOAUOOOOOSOUOOEOONUOOOOOGRDOOUOOGANDOOOGANDOOOORRDOOOOGROOUSOONOOOOOOOOSNN- 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 











Old Mahogany Tall-boy chest of Antique Walnut Secretaire. A unique Fine Old Oak Dresser, in original 
drawers, with sliding tray, and oak- 1 Aaa — esa Prag emetic: 5ft. long x 17in. deep. 
lined drawers. In perfect condition. long and two short drawers, all .oa aed 3 pie 
Size: 3ft. 6in. mars lit. 9in. deep lined. Size: 3ft. wide x 1ft. 84in. <eNeN 2ft. Gin. Total 
j i ° 3ft. 4in. higt by . : 
6ft. high. 21 Guineas deep x dft. 4in. high. 72 Guineas £27 10s. Od. 


PETER JONES, LTD., SLOANE SQUARE, S8.W. 1. 


Telephone : Sloane 3434 
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CENTRAL HEATING -TAL WINDOWS 


& HOT WATER SUPPLIES FOR 
TOWN & COUNTRY RESIDENCES. 


Cooking Apparatus, Water Softening Plant 
and Fire Hydrants. 





Expert Representatives sent 
to any part of the country 


Illustrated Sates No. 72 of Heating Werk 
executed, free on request. 


CHAS. P.KINNELL & COL 


SOUTHWARK ST. 
LONDON. S E.1 


Telegrams, Telephone 
Kinnell, Boroh, London. Shiva hehe 
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THE NEW 
SIMPLICITY 


An unmitigated muddle mainly 
made up of meals—that is one 
definition of housework. Orderly 
progress, punctual and prompt, 
where meals are pleasant interludes 
—that is the other version. A 
kitchen coal range means the first ; 
a gas cooker the second. Coal 
ranges make dirt, waste time and 
will not submit to control. But gas 
cookers are clean, ever-ready for 
use and precisely controlled by 
their taps. Preferring this simplicity 
to muddle, over five million homes 
use gas for cooking. 


GAS 


The Servant of Progress 








The B.C.G.A..... representing the British Gas 

Industry, is at the service of the public, without 

charge, for advice and help on any subject, large or 

small, connected with the economical and efficient use 

of gas in home, office or factory. A letter to the 

Secretary of this Association will receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
28 GROVENOR GARDENS, S.W.1 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
5) TO H.M.THE KING 

















RECAPTURING THE CHARM OF THE OLD. 

This dainty double arch top Walnut China Cabinet of Queen Anne design with 
antique finish, 6ft. 3ins. high by 3ft. 2ins. wide, is one of a series we have con- 
structed, of old materials, to take their place alongside original Antique pieces 
without fear of adverse comparison on the score of workmanship and finish. 
Such pieces are of great value in completing schemes of period furnishing. 
In stock, or can be made to special order. 


GILL & REIGATE? 


THE HOUSE FOR FINE FURNITURE 


73-77,0XFORD ST —/87 HX 6.7.8. DEAN ST 
7 SOHO SQUARE 


—>-_<——" 
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He a aN 
_ TWO SIDES TO EVERY STORY Ij 


No.2. GOLFING. \/, 


E A spot of rain—and just when you 
were driving them long and playing a 
perfect game. And now ashower.... 
The “Cravenette” ! We'll carry on. 
Caddie ! 

There is something about “‘Cravenette” showerproofs that 
appeals to the golfer. For these are smartly fashioned 
coats in many styles—wearable everywhere. 


You can select one that suits you—and if the “ Cravenette™ 
label is there it is guaranteed showerproof. 2 4) 









































da : Safer than a bogey shot ] 
In case of difficulty please write:— Res TRADE Mark 
The “Cravenette” Company, 
(Branch of the Bradford Dyers’ Association, Ltd.) 
WELL STREET. BRADFORD ge sete 








NO GUARANTEE 
WITHOUT THIS STAMP 











A New Edition of 


MOUNT & MAN % 


A key to better Horsemanship “(Ze 


eens ) | 













By Lieut.-Col. M. F. McTAGGART, D.S.O. 


With a FOREWORD By F.M. VISCOUNT ALLENBY, G.C.B. 
Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


Crown 4to. 176 pages. 26 Plates. New Ed. 12s. 6d. ir 


In this new and enlarged edition Col. McTaggart, the famous exponent 
of the “forward” seat, takes the opportunity of answering in detail 
the criticisms of his opponents, who should certainly read the book 
as in it alone will they get an adequate idea of his teaching as a whole. 





To be had of the principal booksellers, or from the Publishers at 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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Always in favour 


Men may come 
and men may go but 








are constant ever. 
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INSIST UPON THE NAME 
“RAYMONDE IN EVERY HAT. 
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“USEFUL AND 
zBECOMING 


Tea Frock 


“ ANNETTE.” 
TTRACTIVE Tea 
Frock (for the young 
/., _matron) made in rich 
4% silk faille, possessing the 
4 _ new blouse front, plain cut 
=== back with pleated skirt 
_.and revers, finished at 
= front with adjustable tie. 


Inagood range of colours, 
also black. 


SPECIAL PRICE 


82 Gns. 













Embroidered 
LUNCHEON SETS 

(I centre, 6 large and 6 smal! mats). 

Embroidered in Tango, Natural, 

b'ue and gold on natura! linen, 

Very distinctive designs, 12/9 set 


MARSHALLE& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE STREET-AND- OXFORD STREET 


== LONDON-'W1 



































SENT ON APPROVAL 




























Reynier chevrette washable 
suede, short sac, or elastic 
at wrist. In light beaver, 
deep cream, pastel, rose- 
wood, light erey, light 
tan, putty, an 

white. Per pair 14/ 
Do., thinner skins, 12/9 
2-button chevrette suéde, 
11/6 2-button, fine skins, 
8/11 and 9/11 


Mocha finish best Enzlish 
washleather, perfect fitting, 
in white and __ yellow, 


sac shape, elastic 
at wrist. Per pair 7/11 
Best French — makes, 


11/9, 13/6 





Novelty suéde fabric, 
exclusive model. In nude, 


light grey, pastel, 
and awn, Per pair O/ LL 


Best simplex fabric, extra 
quality, as sketch. In 
coatinz, nude, putty, light 
grey, shrimp, beige, 


weer nic 4/6 MARSHALLG sim ivy. os 
fabric, contrastin SNELGROVE an ~ ase 7/11 


Eng'ish washable doe- 


welts; cuffs can 
turned back, 4/6 VERE STREET-AND- OXFORD STREET 


oe. == LONDON-W.1> 


























SENT ON AFPROVAL, 


















RELIABLE 
HOSIERY 


BEST QUALITY PURE SILK 
HOSE specially recommended in 
wear, and well fitting. In silver, 
tinsel, pearl, grey p!atinum, gun- 
metal, fawn, biscuit, naturelle, 
nude, mushroom, flesh, nymphe, 
champagne, suede, castor, beaver, 
beige, pastel, nacre, camel, white 


or black, 
Price 14/11 per pair. 








aie 
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PURE SILK HOSE open lace 
clox, renowned French C.I.D, 
make, perfect fitting and good 
wearing. In nude, flesh, champazn>, = 
mushroom, beige, suede, pastel, 
fawn, camel, biche, ros2wood, 
naturelle, tille, antel pe, mother of 
pearl, silver, aluminium, grey, 
white or black. 
Price 


13/11 per pair. 


MERCERISED 
LISLE HOSE of 
super quality, 
specially  recom- 
mended in wear, 
perfect fitting. 
In all the new 
colours. 


Price 4/6 per pair. 


with embroidered silk clox in self 
colour, 5/6 per pair. 


ad 
Peregaeanee®” 








PURE SILK HOSE. Reliable Kay:zer make, full fashioned with lis'e feet and tops. In 
beige, boulevard, arab, camel, chaire, circassian, hoggar, riviera, putty, naturelle, nude, 
rachelle, tille, silver, aluminium, stone grey. tinsel silver, white or black. 
Price 7/11 per pair. 
The same shade a's> in a heavier quality with marvel stop-ladder line. 
Price 9/11 per pair. 








HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., Ltd., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.| 
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THE BEAUTIFUL WOODCARVING AND PANELLING IN 
_LIBERT % TUDOR BUILDING | 


WAS DESIGNED IN THEIR OWN STUDIOS & MADE IN THEIR OWN hahah ef 
DESIGNS & ESTIMATES PREPARED FREE. LIBERTY8CO...LONDONwl 


SUTTON’S HAVE You SEEN THE 
CRASS, SEEDS| 

















| api “ey 





ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
Room at The 


GAZEWAY >? 








NS 





THICK EVEN SWARD 


To secure a good close turf—fit for play within a few months 


RRR ey 


















% ; 
-@ — of sowing—you must be sure of seed not only of guaranteed /% % 
z germination, but with the highest possible energy of growth. YZ, : 
C$ GG: 3 
Se: The accompanying illustration shows a corner of the Germination 7. : S h H "Phone 
3 4 Tests in our Seed Testing Laboratory (one of the first private ig: ; OW ouse Kingston 3000 
44 Stations licensed by the Government) where Sutton’s Seeds pass 4B : 
: 4 their first severe test. Ve Portsmou th Road 
24 GY * 
: ¥ Write to our Advisory Department for advice on any y ‘ 
3 4 problems connected with the formation and upkeep of turf. y 4 Su rbiton Su rrey 
ot F, °: 
£% SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, READING % : 
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siti by Menu 


HE Ministry of Transport has just issued what is 

called a “ Draft Road Traffic Bill,” though it appears 

that it is, in fact, no Road Traffic Bill at all so far 

as the Government i is concerned, but merely a series 
of alternative plans which the Government may or may 
not adopt when it comes to the point. 

As we are all asked, at any rate by inference, to express 
our preferences among the assorted menu set before us 
by the Ministry of Transport, let us say at once that among 
the hors d’ceuvres we propose to choose compulsory rear 
lights for pedal bicycles and all horse-drawn traffic ; 
whether the cyclist carries a rear red lamp or an efficient 
red reflector seems to us a matter of indifference. Among 
the entremets we vote for a very considerable tightening 
up in the conditions under which motor-driving licences 
are obtainable. It is certainly only right that many forms 
of physical disability should be a complete bar to obtaining 
a licence—though men disabled in certain ways might 
be allowed to drive suitably adapted vehicles. We also 
think it right that when a licence is refused by the licensing 
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authority the applicant can claim a driving test, and also, 
if necessary, can appeal to a court of summary jurisdiction. 
As a sorbet we would recommend the charming clause 
relating to “restrictions on persons being towed by or 
clambering on to motor vehicles.” Most drivers, we have 
observed in the past, seem to take a light-hearted and amiable 
delight in dealing with young offenders under this section. 

It is when we come to deal with the piéce de résistance 
that we begin to understand why the Ministry has chosen 
this particular method of legislation by menu. Speed 
limit or no speed limit, which will you have? That is 
the question. The present limit of twenty miles per hour 
is, we all agree, utterly illogical and absurd, and the system 
of police traps founded upon it, by which local country 
Benches replenish their coffers, is nothing more than an 
idiotic imposition on human good nature. Colonel 
Ashley offers us two alternatives. No speed limit for 
ordinary vehicles and heavy penalties for dangerous and 
careless driving, on the one hand ; and a fixed, but greater, 
speed limit beyond which further acceleration is in itself 
an offence, on the other. Most logically minded persons 
will unhesitatingly plump for the first of these plans. 
The idea that speed, in itself, necessarily constitutes a public 
danger is a relic of the days of the red flag. What we 
want to guard egainst is dangerous driving, and it may 
often be far more dangerous to everybody concerned to 
slow down than it is to accelerate. It is perfectly casy 
to drive with the utmost recklessness, to disregard every 
rule of the road, znd even to cause fatal accidents without 
ever exceeding a speed limit of twenty or even twelve 
miles per hour. Nor is the position much better if we 
merely increase the limit from twenty to forty miles per 
hour. Really dangerous and reckless driving five times 
out of six will be lucky enough to escape trouble. On the 
sixth occasion we shall still require reliable evidence of 
speed at the time of the smash—not, as a rule, easily obtain- 
able—before a conviction can be secured. 

The fact is that, so long as there remains a definite 
speed limit to exceed which is in itself an offence, dangerous 
driving will continue to be a“ police offence ” enforced chiefly 
by police action taken arbitrarily at places and times chosen 
arbitrarily, and entirely without regard to the actual danger 
of driving in all the circumstances existing. A “ trap” 
of 220yds. on a straight, trafficless road will be just as 
useless to prevent dangerous driving when the speed limit 
is forty as when it is twenty miles per hour, however much 
the penalties may be increased. If, however, we abolish 
the speed limit altogether, we at once transfer the means 
of regulating the dangers of motoring from the police 
to the motoring public in general, for the police will be 
powerless—or next to powerless—to secure convictions 
for careless or dangerous driving unless they are backed 
up by the general public opinion of all who use the road. 
Isolated reports by a constable that, in his opinion, car 
No. so-and-so in such and such circumstances was being 
driven carelessly or dangerously would probably seldom 
be accepted by the Bench unless it was supported by drivers 
of other cars. On the other hand, things would be entirely 
different if the motoring public were to change its general 
attitude—the result of our present absurd and unworkable 
system—and were to realise that the whole business of 
safety is in their own hands, that where they see cases of 
dangerous driving they should not wait to take action 
until a “ smash ” has actually occurred and they are called 
upon to give evidence, but that they should report such 
offences whenever and wherever they are witnesses of 
them. After all, the whole business is largely a question 
of good manners. If go per cent. of motorists to-day 
are, as we fully believe, thoroughly well-behaved users of 
the roads, they could soon, if they took the trouble to do 
so, enforce their own code of behaviour on the remaining 
10 per cent. And this, we trust and believe, will be the 
immediate result of abolishing the speed limit and bringing 
motorists face to face with a problem which none but they 
can ultimately solve. In France, where drivers have a 
well justified reputation for taking risks at which an 
Englishman would shudder, there is no speed limit, and 
the proportion of accidents to vehicles on the road is vastly 
smaller than in England—surely a very significant fact. 
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but used only on the memorial tablet in the 
great scientist’s study at Woolsthorpe, is no great 
exaggeration : 


OPE’S well known couplet, written for the monu- 
ment to Sir Isaac Newton in Westminster Abbey, 


Nature and Nature’s law lay hid in night: 
God said, ‘‘ Let Newton be,” and all was light. 

In all historic time there has probably been no greater 
advance in knowledge resulting from the achievements of 
one human brain than that for which Newton was responsible, 
and leaders of science from all over the country attended 
the bicentenary celebrations at Grantham last Saturday 
to pay homage, at his birthplace, to their illustrious pre- 
decessor. To the public Newton’s name is indissolubly 
associated with the story of the falling apple which first 
led him to reflections resulting in the enunciation of the 
law of gravity, and visitors were shown last week an apple 
tree said to be raised from a cutting of the historic branch. 
Several speakers paid eloquent tribute to Newton’s work 
in various directions ; but it is, of course, on the “‘ Principia ” 
that his greatness primarily rests, a publication described 
by Lagrange as “‘ the greatest production of the human 
mind.” Certainly the conception and ultimate proof of 
the laws that control not only our world, but the whole 
known universe enlarged almost indefinitely the field of 
research activity and progress available to the human mind. 
It is comforting to realise that, when two hundred years 
ago, this so great, yet withal so diffident man came to 
die, he was full of honour in his own country. 


ALBANIA, being still in the stage of civilisation that 

Europe passed through in the early Middle Ages, 
cannot be left to herself by her more enlightened neigh- 
bours. They long, disinterestedly, to make a good thing 
out of a country that has only two roads, no railways and 
no coinage of itsown. Albanians are, broadly, of four kinds. 
There are the beys, landowners, who correspond to our 
feudal barons, and who, at present, control the government. 
Then there are the intelligentzia, or men who know how to 
read. ‘These are all civil servants, since, during the first 
years of the republic, it was acknowledged to be the duty of 
the State to employ everyone who could read. Large 
blocks of offices were, accordingly, built at Tirana to con- 
tain them. In the mountains there are the mountaineers, 
thought to be the only racial descendants of the ancient 
Greeks. And elsewhere there is an agreeable, but lazy, 
peasantry, that only wishes to be left alone. When, a year 
or two ago, a progressive bey tried to introduce cotton 
growing on his estate, his peasants hoed up the seeds they 
had sown in order to prove to him that a crop involving 
additional labour would not thrive. The poor bey could 
not make it out at all. The virtue of the Albanian is his 
sense of hospitality. No stranger may be molested. Anyone 
who throws himself on hospitality must be entertained. 
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If a criminal throws himself on the hospitality of his pur- 
suers, it is acknowledged in the courts of law that he must 
be received courteously and be given a fair start when he 
decides to move on. Neighbouring States, naturally, cannot 
endure that such pastoral simplicity should flourish un- 
developed. 


SOMETIMES a shattered illusion is not displeasing. 

Many of us will read with satisfaction a statement 
by Mr. H. W. Corbett, the eminent American architect 
who designed the Bush building in Aldwych, that British 
builders of the working-class variety are as efficient and 
rapid as the American variety. Mr. Corbett, by proxy, 
has just read a most interesting paper to the R.I.B.A. on 
the organization and cost of the building industry in the 
United States. He states that a detailed examination 
shows that architects’ and engineers’ remuneration, con- 
tractors’ organization costs, and costs of material are about 
the same in Britain and America, but that there is an 
amazing discrepancy between rates of wages in the two 
countries. American wages are almost fabulous. Brick- 
layers, for instance, get as much as 14 to 16 dollars per 
day, and plasterers as much as 20 dollars. A labourer 
can make as much in a day as a clerk can make in a week. 
Nevertheless, the cost of building in New York is practically 
the same as in London. In America, builders estimate 
labour at 60 per cent. and cost of material 40 per cent. 
In this country, the proportion is more than reversed, 
according to Mr. Corbett. Here, labour is represented 
by 30 per cent. and material 70 per cent. 


“HIS variation is due to several causes. The American 
problem is simpler owing to the fact that all the building 
plots are rectangular, instead of irregular, with all sorts 
of angles, curves and notches. American foundations, too, 
are less ponderous than ours. Mr. Corbett says we have a 
habit of building a limited number of storeys on foundations 
strong enough for many more. In addition, the enormous 
size of American buildings permits more efficient handling 
of material and labour, and the cost of labour has compelled 
Americans to devise ways and means whereby no labour 
is wasted. ‘The result is that the labourer is more satisfied 
with his lot, and thus enabled to work more contentedly 
and more efficiently. In the discussion that followed, 
Mr. Coppock, general secretary, National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives, struck a very different note 
when he made the gratifying statement that “there 1s 
more soul in the building trade employer in this country 
than in the American building trade employer.” He had 
“seen a growing development of a desire to give the 
operative a better opportunity than ever before.” 


MORT DU SAVANT. 
Science awhile is desolate; now dims, 
Dull-sinking for a moment, that tremendous blaze 
Which from her thronged and lighted mansion skims 
The Darkness’ edge athwart the window bays 
Of bleak reality; the dim, vague haze 
That rings and limits man’s intelligence, 
A mist of doubtful knowings, in these days 
Lifts now and then a moment; wanly through the dense 
Impenetrable dark seen by some subtle sense 
There seems to come the semblance of a light, 
By these strait walls unprisoned, issuing hence 
Less pallid and more strong to break the night 
Than were the rest; but lo, the gleam is gone, 
The curtain drawn; our shallow thought trips on. 
ROBERT KIRKBY. 


NOTHING more remarkable of its kind has happened 

since the Middle Ages than the deputation of “ stone- 
masons, stone-carvers, monumental masons and workers 
in all departments of the building trades, including builders’ 
labourers,” that waited last week on the First Commissioner 
of Works to urge a wholesale re-facing of the Houses of 
Parliament. They described the adopted process of 
replacing decayed stones as “ tinkering.” The Office of 
Works’ own view is that the decay, which principally 
affects the ornamented and not the ashlared surfaces, 
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is due, apart from the effect of the atmosphere, to occasionally 
inferior stone, its improper use and the corrosion of metal- 
work, all of which latter faults can be permanently remedied. 
A great deal of simplification could be contrived, not at 
all to the detriment of the general effect. Messrs. Adams, 
Holden and Pearson’s recent treatment of Westminster 
Hospital is a case in point. But an entire re-facing does not 
seem to be necessary or economically justifiable. Neverthe- 
less, a craftsmen’s deputation on an esthetic, or even a 
Gothic, subject is such a welcome sign of enthusiasm for 
good workmanship that Lord Peel is very rightly giving 
full consideration to the suggestion. How the shade of 
Ruskin must be rejoicing ! 


HE committee of the Ashford Cattle Show have, for 
some years past, carried out a most useful experiment 
(which other districts might copy) by arranging competitions 
for the best cultivated farms. This seems to us a most 
admirable idea. It should be much more creditable for 
a farmer to win a competition for all-round farming than 
to win prizes for abnormally fat animals or for a few selected 
roots or picked produce, when the rest of his farm may 
be anything but well run. In these competitions there 
has, so far, been only one class, namely, for mixed holdings 
with a certain percentage of arable land, though farms with 
a limited area of cultivated fruit or hops were eligible. It 
has, however, been found difficult for the ordinary mixed 
farm to compete with one on which intensive culture of 
hops, fruit or market gardening is pursued. ‘The two 
descriptions of farms will, therefore, now be separated, 
and there will be two classes, one for mixed farms of 75 acres 
or more, without cultivated hops or fruit, and the other 
for holdings of a minimum of 50 acres, which may include 
fruit, hops or market garden. The new scheme is full 
of good ideas. Every regular workman on each of the 
prize-winning farms is to receive a prize. ‘The farms 
are to be inspected by the judges in May and July, and the 
winner in each class is then to allow his farm to be open 
for general inspection on any two days fixed by him and 
within fourteen days after the publication of the awards. 
This should prove both instructive and interesting. 


T is interesting to note that the trees which it is hoped 
that the Duke and Duchess of York will plant at Canberra, 
the new capital of Australia, were raised at Kew and 
despatched to the Sydney: Botanic Gardens shortly before 
Christmas. They consist of oaks, beeches, horse chestnuts, 
alders, elms and, willows. Although living plants are 
being exported from this country more and more every 
year, the long journey through the Tropics is always attended 
with risk. As a rule, fruit trees and evergreen shrubs, 
such as rhododendrons, have survived the journey fairly 
well when carried in the cool rooms of a ship, but this 
consignment of ordinary British hardwoods is in the nature 
of an experiment, and it will be interesting to see if they 
survive not only the voyage, but the different climatic 
conditions of the Australian Commonwealth capital. Best 
results are usually obtained by packing plants in ventilated 
boxes, with the roots tightly packed in damp moss and 
keeping them in an even temperature of a few degrees 
above freezing point throughout the voyage. In this 
manner trees can certainly be kept alive ; the dangerous 
time is the first few weeks after their arrival, for they must 
be allowed to acclimatise themselves slowly. 


“THE long-awaited report on the Agricultural Output 

of England and Wales has now been issued. It sets 
forth the results of the census of production taken in 1925, 
and enables a comparison to be made with the correspond- 
ing figures obtained in 1908. Speaking generally, no results 
are disclosed that were not anticipated ; but the statistics 
are worthy of close study and should prove of value in 
providing facts to combat the theories and criticisms of 
some would-be reformers. | Landlords’ capital is estimated 
at {£31 an acre, and tenants’ at £14; annual gross rental 
at {£42,000,000 on a value of {£815,000,000. The main 
impressions gained from a preliminary reading are, firstly, 
the resilience of British agriculture ; and, secondly, the 
serious nature of its difficulties to-day. Since 1908 the 
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arable acreage has shrunk by 63 per cent., and corn crops 
now only provide 11 per cent. of the total output of the 
land. ‘The production of milk has risen by 15 per cent., 
and of eggs by 50 per cent. About 70 per cent. of the total 
output is derived from livestock and their products ; yet 
15 per cent. less beef and veal, and 38 per cent. less mutton 
and lamb are marketed. These figures refer to 1925, 
since when all these changes have probably been accen- 
tuated. Agriculture has swung towards milk, meat and 
vegetable production, only to be faced with the menace 
of over-production in milk, and the ruinous competition 
of cheap imports of refrigerated meat and Continental 
vegetables. It is the day of slogans, and it would look as 
though the prosperity of agriculture largely depends at 
present on persuading the public to ‘“‘ Drink more Milk ” 
and to “ Buy British Meat.” 


MY FRIEND. 


He welcomes me when I come home, 

The blackcap in the tree, 

“Does peace still rule our woods?” I say, 
“Yes! Yes! It’s here,” says he. 
“Oh Spring is sweet, is sweet, is sweet, 
And Spring is coming now, 

And I will sing, will sing, will sing, 
Across the empty bough.” 


My home lies in a dell of gold, 
The gorse stands ten feet high, 
A sunlit circle where he sings 
Under the April sky. 


“T greet! I greet! I greet!” he cries, 
“The wallflowers wet with rain. 

Delight! Delight! The buds are here, 
And you are here again.” 


I walk beside the blackthorn lace 
With heart too full for speech, 

Dive down the valley where he sings 
That joins the hidden beach. 


He calls me through the budding green, 
Ard I can hear above 

The sea’s deep boom around the cliff, 
His joyful song of love. 


“Tm glad! It’s sweet! It’s sweet 
Stay here! It’s sweet! Stay here ! 
And I will sing, will sing, will sing 
The morning of the year.” 


You’ve come. 


TREVOR BLAKEMORE. 


HUNDRED and twenty old railway carriages are 

being dumped beside the Newmarket-Norwich road, 
on a stretch of wild country known as Freckenham Heath. 
They are being sold, complete with an allotment, on the 
instalment system, for sixty pounds apiece. They are in 
delicious country, and, unfortunately, can themselves be 
seen from far and near. As ‘temporary dwellings,” 
railway carriages do not even come under the building 
by-laws. ‘This is an example of the abuses that the C.P.R.E. 
is working to counteract. It is of little use talking about 
improving the design of speculative buildings round cities 
when a worse “‘ skin disease’ is spreading over the more 
remote open spaces such as the downs. Nothing but 
local opinion and local agitation can prevent it spreading. 
If both are strong enough, a Regional Town Planning Act 
can be procured after the preliminary survey, and under 
the Act a statutory committee can be set up, as has been 


‘done at Bath, which sanctions the drawings of every building 


erected in the area. This power is not generally known 
to local authorities, and has rarely been taken advantage 
of. Only the other day the Woodstock Rural District 
Council applied to the Government for an Act empowering 
such bodies to set up committees of taste, ignoring that 
it was already in their power to do so. It is exceedingly 
important that anyone in touch with local authorities 
should. bring the powers available under existing legislation 
to their knowledge. 
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SPRINGTIME 


S there anything new in the world? There is a book on 
electrical experimenis printed 250 years ago; housewives 
to-day are waging war against fish prices, and the Food 
Council is sitting in judgment; yet, two thousand years 
ago Apuleius wrote: “ Is it thus that you serve and handle 

strangers, and specially our friends ? Wherefore sell you this 
fish so deare, which is not worth a halfepenny ? Now perceive 
I well, that you are an occasion to make this place to be forsaken 
of all men, and to reduce it into an unhabitable Desart, by reasone 
of your excessive price of victuals.’”’ The English is Aldington’s. 
Lambs skip and gambol over the turf in exacily the same way 
as they have done for countless centuries ; the trees burst into 
foliage in spring and the leaves fall in autumn in precisely the 
same fashion, and flowers bloom and set seed just as their 
ancestors have done. There is little that is new. 

At the present moment spring is in the air, though some of 
us are too sophisticated to realise it. The speed of modern 
life is such that many mortals have no time to keep pace with 
the seasons. If they visit the country, they tear past fields and 
groves, sunk in the depths of a hot-house car, with only their 
noses, their eyes and their bonnes showing above the level of 
the car’s windows. They visit the country to feed or to play 
golf, and have no time to look around them. There are morials 
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who can only tell the time of year by the springiness of the fair- 
way, by the seasonal rises of stocks or shares, or whether grouse 
are on the bill of fare or not. They are the unfortunate ones who 
have little or no feeling for nature and the life that comes from 
theearth. In arising scale are those who feel the call of spring, 
but may not be able to tell the reason; in their bones is some 
remnant of a sub-conscious memory of the old days when Adonis 
was worshipped as the god of fertility. At the top of the scale 
are those who feel an ecstatic joy in digging their fingers into the 
warming earth. They are conscious of the reason, and bow their 
heads to the mystery of spring ; they look down on more ordinary 
mortals as being soulless clods; in them what is called race 
memory is very strong. 

What has happened is that this hectic modern life has 
coated us with such a hard, though thin, veneer of materialism 
that, unless it is broken, we look upon spring merely as rather’a 
tiresome season of the year, when we feel unsettled and are afraid 
of the megrims, and consider that the weather is treacherous. 
The ancients, and those of the moderns who are unsophisticated, 
were, and are, wiser than we are, for spring is identified wich the 
period of fertility when plant life begins to grow, birds start to 
lay their eggs and beasts bear their young. This veneer of ours 
may be pleasant, but it is man-made ; it teaches us little about 
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THE CLEAR TONES OF YELLOW DAFFODILS AND DELICATE YOUNG FOLIAGF, 





the fundamental ques- 
tions of life ar.d death. 

And spring is, 
surely, the season of 
life and of birth. The 
weather is often cold 
and unpleasant, and 
yet something | stirs 
within us. Many 
authors give us their 
ideas of this spring 
season, from the an- 
cients with their myths 
about Osiris, Adonis, 
Tammuz and Attis— 
they are one and the 
same—to O. Henry, 
who, in his own inimit- 
able fashion, describes 
the attempts of an 
only daughter to keep 
her widower father 
from proposing to the 
hou.ekeeper by filling 
the house with ice, 
and so cooling the 
effects of spring on his 
ardour. 

We are, none of us, 
so hardened by modern 
civilisation that we 
cannot feel and under- 
stand this movement 
within us, if only the 
veneer is broken. And 
what do we see? The 
main thing is life. At 
all other seasons of 
the year something or 
other that is alive is 
either preparing for 
death or for the contin- 
uation of the species. 
In springtime every- 
thing is so full cf life 
—we are so full of 
life—that cheerfulness 
is in the air. The diffi- 
culty for city dwellers 
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WHEN THE SOIL SPRINGS TO LIFE. 


DAFFODILS IN MASSED ARRAY. 
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is to get far enough 
away from things that 
are man-made to see 
for themselves that life 
in nature goes on in 
exactly the same 
fashion as it did many 
thousands of years ago. 
We must get away 
from our everyday toil, 
even if we live in the 
country and on the 
land, in order to realise 
the constant change 
that goes on. Leave 
your garden for a week 
at this time of year, 
and on your return you 
will notice the vitality 
that exists everywhere 
around you. 

Apart from being 
a healthy ploy through 
working in the open 
air, the modern craze 
for gardening brings 
human beings into 
closer contact with the 
soil. They get an 
added interest in 
watching the growth 
that is constantly go- 
ing on around them ; 
they see fresh beauties 
where they imagined 
none existed before. 
And so in time they 
learn to appreciate the 
countryside, and at no 
period of the year is 
this so lovely as in 
the spring ; for at this 
season everything is 
fresh and full of life ; 
the colours are cleaner, 
the grass and the 
young foliage are 
greener than at any 
other time of year, and 
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nothing, either in plant or animal life, is tired. Abundant 
vitality is to be seen everywhere, and just the sight of this vitality 
acts pleasantly upon our senses. It is obvious that this is caused, 
in the case of animals, by the appearance of the young ; lambs 
and calves and ducklings and puppies are all engaging creatures 
that have a charm for even the mosi sophisticated ; but we have 
to go farther afield before we discover the reason for the effect 
that plant growth has upon us in spring. Surely, it is largely 
a question of colour. In summer the colour effect of a garden is 
kaleidoscopic ; we look for, and are disappointed if we do not 
find, a wealth of varying tones ard shades that are satisfying 
to the eye; in autumn the oranges and russets and reds of 
berries and dying foliage give a feeling of warmth to the waning 
year. But in spring are not all the colours lively ? There is a 
lightness and freshness about them that is only seen in spring. 
Bright yellow plays a great part in this freshness ; young shoots 
ard foliage are frequently of a green that is made all the more 
vivid by an admixture of cold yellow ; yellow flowers are every- 
where ; yellow narcissus, yellow cowslips and primroses, yellow 
crocuses, yellow flowers of such shrubs as forsythia, corylopsis, 


A RAID ON THE 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S great sea elephants, the only 
species in the Northern Hemisphere, and among the 
rarest and strangest of animals, are not only making 
a last stand, but appear to be arranging a dramatic 
return from the ranks of the ‘ disappearing ’’ species. 
Practically exterminated by ruthless slaughter and given up 
more than fifty years ago as doomed to extinction, these huge 
amphibians dwindled to a pitiful few, but did not perish ; and 
to-day, near the very shore where they once basked by thousands, 
the remnant of the legion is securely entrenched and increasing 
to such an extent that permanent preservation seems confidently 
promised, Indeed, the herd to-day number 450 against less than 
a score forty years ago. 
Their home is Guadalupe Island, an uninhabited, bleak 
and barren height in the Pacific, some twenty-one miles in length, 
and lying about 140 miles off the Californian coast. The island 
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“BASKING ON THE SHORE OF GUADALUPE.” 
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the witch hazels, the berberis, the cornelian cherry and Chimon- 
anthus fragrans. Yellows and whites usher in the year, the 
latter with snowdrops, paper white narcissus, many rock garden 
plants, some of the heaths and other shrubs, such as Daphne 
Blagayana and Magnolia stellata. It is these cool tones that 
give us a feeling of liveliness, and the rich reds and other shades 
of completion are absent. 

Springtime gives us freshness and vitality in greater or 
lesser degree according to whether we can break through the 
veneer that civilisation has given us. It is not a feeling that we 
can get from a hurried dash through the country; we have 
to go a little off the beaten highways and wait for spring to give 
its effect. A leisurely walk through a wood, a wander over fields 
and past hedgerows, a half-hour spent in a lively farmyard, a 
day’s actual work in the garden: those are the times when we 
can feel the thrill of spring in our bones. Every human being 
can feel it, if he but knows how to find it. Why not make a 
voyage of exploration into the real country and iry it? Ii is 
worth a little trouble and will provide a memory that will last 
throughout the year. 


SEA ELEPHANTS 


belongs to Mexico, and no one can land and destroy its animal 
life or take any specimens away without Mexican permission. 
The sea elephant (Macrorhinus angustirostris), a true seal, 
derives its name from its gigantic size and the extraordinary 
snout or trunk developed by the male. The southern variant, 
also reduced in numbers to the danger point, is M. leoninus. 
The bull (M. angustirostris) attains a length far exceeding that 
of the land elephant, there being records of animals measuring 
22ft., with a girth of 12ft. just beyond the fore flippers. An 18ft. 
specimen taken in 1852 at Santa Barbara yielded 210 gallons 
of oil, said to be superior to that of the whale as a lubricant. 
The female is only one-third of the size of the bull and has no 
proboscis, the nose merely projecting somewhat over the mouth. 
Ponderous and awkward, the beasts nevertheless manage 
to roam about the island, sometimes climbing 5oft. or 6oft. 
above water on broken ground. When excited they move 
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SEA ELEPHANTS BEING “FENCED IN.” 


quickly, but their normal method of locomotion is to arch the 
body like an inch-worm, draw the hind-quarters well forward 
with the belly lifted from the ground, and then shift the fore- 
quarters with the front flippers spread outward. In landing 
they spread the hind flippers to get the carrying benefit of every 
wave. When settling to rest both old and young cover them- 
selves partially with sand, tossing it over their backs with the 
front flippers, each of which has five nails shaped somewhat 
like those of the human hand, but dull black and anything up 
to 2ins. long. The posterior flippers are clawless. 

The adults are yellowish brown, with thin, patchy, short 
hair. After shedding they assume the bluish cast of the land 
monster after which they are named. On each side of the face 
are whiskers consisting of thirty to fifty hairs 7ins. or 8ins, 
long, spirally twisted, and dark brown tipped with a lighter 
shade. There are no external ears. The eyes are extremely 
large and lustrous, like those of nocturnal animals, suggesting 
that the creatures may be more alert by night than by day. 
Newly born pups are 
black and literally too 
fat to move, while 
yearlings are greyish 
brown and active. The 
latter emit a scream 
like that of the pea- 
cock. The breeding 
season at Guadalupe 
begins just before 
March ist, and the 
period of gestation is 
a year. 

With a permit 
from the Mexican 
Government, and the 
valuable co-operation 
of the United States 
Navy, an expedition 
recently visited the 
island to secure living 
specimens of the sea 
elephant for the San 
Diego Zoological 
Society. The American 
Navy granted the free 


use of one of their “AN 


patrol boats, the party comprising about twenty men. All the 
officers and men went “on their own” for the sake of adven- 
ture, and were well repaid. 

At Guadalupe sections of strong knock-down cages made 
of heavy wire and timber were taken ashore in small boats, 
and by dint of much manceuvring ‘‘ fences ’’ were thrown around 
groups of the ungainly creatures, which lay about by scores, 
while even more remained in the water. Those particularly 
selected were segregated with difficulty, nobody being eager 
to approach within striking distance. These were a two-ton 
bull 14ft. long, and two cows of 11ft. and roft., respectively, 
weighing 1,500lb. each. Though sluggish and slow of motion, 
they were extremely hard to manage, their bulk alone making 
them enormously difficult to handle. 

These elephant-trunked seals show scarcely any fear of 
human beings and make no effort to get away, though the males, 
when approached, display a certain amount of ferocity, and it 
proved a precarious task to noose the old bull and roll him into 
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THE GREAT BULL ELEPHANT. 


the improvised den. He resisted violently when the last segment 
of his cage was being lashed in position, made a dash into the 
middle of the landing party, and severely lacerated one man’s 
arm and shoulder. Others of the crew were badly bruised 
in the struggle. The strength of the entire company was finally 
required to fix him in his portable floating prison and to tow 
him with small boats out to the ship. There was no crane on 
board, and the cumbersome, shifting burden had to be hoisted 
aboard with 
davits, a method 
far from satisfac- 
tory. Twice the 
pen dropped back 
into the sea before 
it was finally set 
right side up on 
the deck. 

Though he 
was carefully 
handled, the 
ordeal he under- 
went threatened 
to end the bull’s 
career, The tow- 
ing cages were 
about 2oft. long 
by 5ft. wide and 
high, with solid 
plank floors, and, 
therefore, some- 
what unwieldy. 
Empty iron casks 
were employed as 
buoys to keep 
them afloat, but 
during the 
struggle they 
broke away, with 
the result that the 
enormous animal 
was submerged a 
little too often and 





“A DISAPPEARING SPECIES?” 


was nearly drowned before reaching the transport, in spite of 
his amphibious habit. No permanent ill-effects, fortunately, 
followed. The cows were more easily and comfortably taken, 
and got aboard with far less difficulty. 

Their destination was the San Diego Zoo, an institution 
which has in a comparatively short period become the second 
largest in America. On their arrival, forcible feeding had at first 
to be resorted to, but the three elephants taken soon recovered 
their appetites, 
and between 
them to-day they 
consume daily 
120lb. of killed 
fish, rejecting any 
live ones. 

Probably no 
other island has 
—quite apart 
from the sea 
elephants— so 
curious an animal 
population as 
Guadalupe. Fifty 
thousand wild 
goats, the progeny 
of tame ruminants 
introduced there 
centuries ago by 
early Spanish ex- 
plorers, roam the 
rocky island and 
keep the  land- 
scape closely 
shaven with their 
safety-razor teeth. 
Immense numbers 
annually die of 
starvation. Some 
years ago whalers 
abandoned a few 
cats, possibly 
ships’ mascots 
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strayed ashore, and these, too, have increased to not fewer than 
50,000--hearthrug cats turned desperately savage and _ still 
multiplying. Goats annually consume all the vegetation, and the 
cats by this time have eaten all the birds, and thus a place 
that might otherwise be well-nigh a paradise is a songless desert, 
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without grass, shrubbery or plumage. What the cats prey 
upon now that the feathered life is gone, and how they manage 
to eke out an existence even with their collective proverbial 
450,000 lives—rating nine each—are profound mysteries worthy 
of investigation. Joun L. von BLon, 





SIR ISAAC NEWTON, E.R:S. 


F the apple had not fallen while Newton drowsed in a sunlit 
English garden, the world might have been without a theory 
of gravitation until another master mird had been struck 
by the same problem. Now, two hundred years after his 
death, our great men of science are paying visits of homage 

and reciting eulogies at his birthplace. Yet we who live in a 
scientific age cannot find an intellect among all the scientists 
of the world which can compare with that of this great English- 


THE STATUE OF ISAAC 





man. Sir Isaac Newton was one of the strangest and most 
inexplicable of human phenomena, for he was a simple country 
youth, born and bred in quiet agricultural surroundings, where 
there was no suggestion of higher mathematics. But even as 
a boy it was clear to his friends and relations that here was no 
natural born farmer, but a clear case for education. His uncle, 
the rector of Burton Coggles, wisely insisted on sending him to 
Cambridge, and there in a few years he suddenly blazed out into 


NEWTON BY ROUBILIAC WHICH STANDS IN THE 
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the most astonishing mathematical genius. The age was 
ripe for Newton, for the period of 1666 was just the time 
when science was taking its first independent steps, un- 
hampered by the dead hard of Theology. The Restoration 
age inherited the great discovery of Bacon, the basic idea of 
natural philosophy—theory checked ard proved by practical 
experiment. Speculation on pbilosophical matters was popular, 
and, for the first time in history, fairly safe, for it must be remem- 
bered that two generations earlier science would have been 
corfused with witchcraft cr heresy. Sir Robert Boyle, Lord 
Mcray, Prince Rupert, Hooke and others had carried out Bacon’s 
idea of a college of philosophers, ard the Royal Society had been 
started to foster and encourage what we now recognise as scientific 
research. 

Newton, therefore, stepped into a world which was, so to 
speak, waiting for him. But he lived a life remote from the world, 
and though a member of the Royal Society, he does not appear 
to have often attended. Instead, we find him buried in his 
work at Cambridge, correspording fitfully with other great 
scholars, but living a curiously detached life, fully occupied 
with mathematical speculation and experiment. His relaxations 
appear to have been purely those of the intelligence, and he spent 
a good deal of time exploring some of the phantasies of the 
mystical side of early science. The Baconian tradition which 
so powerfully affected that age, was largely tinctured with 
Rosicrucianism ard both Locke ard Newton followed some of the 
odd speculations concerning the philosopher’s stone and mystical 
relationships of numbers, colours and metals. It is this curious 
admixture of the fantastic which makes it so difficult for scientists 
to recover a clear picture of Newton’s life for us to-day. He 
evidently discovered that white light really consists of the 
various colours of the spectrum many years before he made 
the announcement. The reason that he did rot immediately 
communicate this discovery, of the importance of which he was 
fully aware, has puzzled many writers. The probability is 
that he had made the discovery while following up some of the 
mystical beliefs of the Rosicrucians, whose secret philosophical 
doctrines contained the oddest mixtures of fact and farcy. 

‘“Mr. Newton,’”’ was, in fact, the highest court of appeal. 
The Fellows of the Royal Society in London would deliberate 
about something and discuss it and then they wou!d write to 
somebody at Cambridge asking them to get ‘‘ Mr. Newton’s 
His vast work is revered by scientists all over the 
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opinion. 





THE DOORWAY OF WOOLSTHORPE MANOR HOUSE. 


Isaac Newton was born in this house on December 25th, 1642, ind 
lived there until he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1661. 
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SUNDIAL IN COLSTERWORTH CHURCH. 


This dial, carved with a penknife by Isaac Newton at the age of nine, 
was presented to the parish by Mr. Christopher Turnor, and fixed 
in the wall beneath the interesting corbel seen above. 


world, and even to-day the mass of it is head and shoulders 
above the comprehension of the average well educated man. 
We accept the results, but it would tax our brains to follow the 
steps by which that great genius reached his conclusions. It is 
only ir our lifetime that we have had any attempt to reach out 
farther into a philosophy of the universe. Newtonian physics and 
a Newtonian concept of the universe have served us for two hun- 
dred years. Professor Einstein has now pushed an exploratory 
finger towards a new extension of mathematical thought, but 
the doctrine of relativity does not dethrone Newton, it simply 
means that two and a half centuries of intensive scientific 
progress have led us to a position where a fuller intellectual 
concept is just becoming possible to those whose minds can dwell 
in the dreadful region of mathematical philosophy and astro- 
physics. 

Isaac Newton is to most of us a symbolical figure. We 
realise his intellectual greatness, yet the story of the apple and 
the tale of his distractedly cutting first a hole in his door to admit 
his favourite cat and then a smaller one to allow for the inevitable 
kitten, remain in our memories. He was great, but unworldly 
and absent-minded, the prototype of the popular impression 
about professors. The portraits and the death mask confirm 
the conclusion of his contemporaries that he was unremarkable 
to look at. So he comes down to us, the greatest English scientific 
intellect of all time and a little untidy, absent-minded man, 
generous and charitable in money affairs, yet vigorous in the 
prosecution of a scientific controversy. 

He lived to the age of eighty-five, died at Kensington and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, having influenced the whole 
thought of the scientific environment of his age for a full sixty 
years of his lifetime. It is on the basis of his work that the whole 
edifice of modern science stands, and, so far, there has not been 
anyone who can approach him. The Roubiliac statue of him, 
made from the Rysbrack death-mask, now stands in the ante- 
chapel of Trinity College. It was this statue which inspired 
Wordsworth to write in his ‘‘ Prelude ’’— 

Of Newton with his prim and silent face, 
The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought alone. 
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THE KING’S OAK 


By CHARLES SIMPSON. 





SULBY 


HE theme of this article was suggested to the writer 
by an impression of Naseby Field as the sun was setting: 
In the clear light of a February evening, after one of 
those winter days that anticipate the spring, when the 
illusion that spring has really come is broken only by the 
leaden cold that follows sunset, the battlefield lay in a haze of 
pale and delicate colour. Sunlight faded into shadow with 
gradations so fine that when the sun was veiled by thickening 
mist, the forms of the landscape, as revealed by the light, scarcely 
altered; the colour faded; the metallic glints on tree and 
fence vanished ; the mist grew whiter ; and the breath of winter 
passed over the land like the passing of a ghost whose presence 
brings a deathly chill. In the nearest field was one of the hollows 
that mark the sunken graves, a round depression, as though some 
gigantic ball had come to rest and left its imprint upon the earth. 
Sheep were grazing in the field, moving slowly along the edge of 
the hollow, elsewhere everything in the landscape was still. 
The little trees in the hedgerows carried the eye to far distances, 
some breaking the skyline with their branches, others faintly 
pencilled against the dull tone of the fields, or rising out of the 
mist like islands in a becalmed sea. A last glimmer from the 
sun flushed al] the tree-tops with an amber and rose reflection 
as transitory as the mist that swathed the scene with its folds. 
These shifting folds of white gradually passed overhead, floating 
across the pale blue of the frosty sky. The contours of the land, 
from Sulby to Sibbertoft over the valley to Naseby Spire, were 
shrouded and lost; the grazing sheep disappeared in the fog, 
traceable only by the sound of their crisp clipping of the grass. 
In the diffused and dying light, vague shapes appeared to move 
along the ground in stealthy silence, looming up into the obscurity 
above. Dimly seen where all the lower trees were lost, there 
rose out of the whiteness the contorted branches of a giant oak. 
Different bat- 
tlefields have their 
different atmos- 
pheres. The idea 
cannot be set aside 
as wholly imagin- , tS ihe 
ary; fromthe da ee 
most prosaic point 
of view, these 
atmospheres are 
suggested by all 
that is known of 
the fight, when 
viewing the scene 
where it took 
place. There is 
tragedy which ap- 
proaches the sub- 
lime about Tow- 
ton; the battle 
ranks with Senlac, 
and older epic 
fights that are 
remembered when 
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the races that took part in them have passed away; but there 
is something sinister about the field of Naseby, as though 
unhappy and even malign spirits haunted it. The story of 
the battle begins with the appearance of a ghost. The 
apparition of Strafford warned the King of the disaster that 
overtook the Royalists. The warning was disregarded, and 
they paid the price in blood, from the hills of Sibbertoft to 
the Slaughter Fields of Lubenham. 

The ghost of Strafford haunted the King. For days after 
its first appearance his resolution to fight was gone; but when 
he had overcome his terror of the midnight warning at Daventry, 
and had persuaded Prince Rupert, who, for once, had counselled 
retreat, to turn back and fight, the ghost again appeared and 
menaced him. The shadow of its presence hung over Naseby 
Field. 

Although the character of the landscape has altered since 
the morning of June 14th, 1645, chiefly on account of the en- 
closures and the drainage of the low ground, much of which was 
described at the time as a morass, there are many landmarks 
on the battlefield which have not changed. The Sulby hedge 
still exists. The pits, mentioned in contemporary accounts 
of the battle, but often confused later with the hollow graves, 
can be seen to-day. One or two of the graves may be difficult 
to distinguish from the original pits, having, possibly, filled with 
water ; most of the graves, however, are unmistakable—shallow 
depressions that cnly hold a little water after heavy rain. These 
hollows clearly mark the confines of the battlefield. The most 
northerly grave is close to Sulby Covert, near the scene of the 
last stand made by the Royalists, on the high ground between 
Sulby and Moot Hill, east of Sibbertoft. Other evidence of 
fighting on this northern limit of the battlefield has come to light : 
three skeletons were unearthed when a flower-bed was dug up 
opposite Sulby 
Hall, and a sword 
was found lodged 
in the roots of a 
tree, in a spinney 
~ between the hall 
=e ~~ and Sulby Covert. 
; More remarkable, 
however, than the 
old hedge or the 
: graves, there is one 
landmark on 
Naseby Field 
which may have 
had a strange 
significance for the 
King. In the 
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the giant oak tree. 
From this oak it is 
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possible to look across to the opposite ridge, where the Parlia- 
mentary troops were first sighted, and the King is said to have 
climbed on to the lower branches to view their position. Through 
the leaves that crowned the gnarled trunk and twisted limbs 
of the tree Charles I looked towards Naseby. 

There could be no more dramatic prelude to a battle. 
Beneath the canopy of leaves stood the King’s horse, with 
gold-embroidered trappings and crimson velvet saddle. Drawn 
up on either side of his retinue were his life guards and Prince 
Rupert’s regiment of foot, the pikemen flanked by the musketeers. 
Marshalled in a long line on the brow of the hill, with Langdale’s 
horse on the left flank and Prince Rupert’s on the right, was the 
whole Royalistarmy. Atthe very moment when the King looked 
across the valley from the oak tree, he may have seen the Round- 
heads retiring from the opposite ridge—a ruse on the part of 
Cromwell which led to the precipitate advance of the Royalists. 
And here, perhaps, is the true significance in the story of the 
King’s Oak. Was there a motive in the King’s choice of the 
tree as a point of vantage before the battle, other than the 
better view its massive limbs afforded? Oaks such as this 
have always been objects of superstition, and from time im- 
memorial have been regarded as oracles. The method by which 
ancient seers foretold events through the medium of an oak 
tree was known as the oracle of the winds. 

Long ago, the oak had entered that stage in the life of a 
tree when no marked outward change occurs for hundreds of 
years. Like the dwarf oaks of Wistman’s Wood on Dartmoor, 
which were exactly the same three hundred years ago—according 
to Tristram Risden’s description of them—as they are to-day, 
the King’s Oak has probably changed but little since the mcrning 
of Naseby. The production of acorns, in the case of an oak, 
may become less, may, indeed, cease altogether ; but the tree 
continues to exist until it literally crumbles away. It may 
last thus for a thousand years. What period has elapsed before 
it enters this stage of life it is impossible to say: long enough, 
certainly, for the battle of Naseby to have been merely au epilogue 
to all that had happened since this oak tree was a sapling in a 
yourger world, or watched the practice of forgotten rites beneath 
its branches. But, if any of its traditional power remained, the 
voice of the oracle on that morning of June was against the King. 

Cromwell’s troops were seen retiring. The Royalist trumpets 
sounded. The King himself rode forth from the shadow of the 
oak tree, lighter of heart for the omen vouchsafed him—the voice 
of the oracle that had spoken only to mislead and deride him. 
With their standards waving, the squadrons and tertias of his 
ill fated army moved swiftly forward down the hill. There was 
no “ thunder of the guns’ at the commencement of the battle. 
The Roundheads opened with desultory fire from two or three 
pieces of ordnance. The Royalists fired one shot only, from a 
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demi-culverin ; the other culverin, the sakers or light field guns, 
and the mortars, which completed the Royalist artillery, did not 
arrive in time to be turned towards the enemy. In the June 
sunlight the hillside presented a gay and brilliant sight. The 
squadrons of Prince Rupert’s regiment of horse, coming down the 
slope at a round trot, their leader, wearing a scarlet mantera, 
riding well ahead of his front line, a long sword flashing in his 
hand, quickened their pace across the Broad Moor Vale. The 
attack from both sides was almost simultaneous. Ireton’s 
horsemen swept forward down the opposite hill. The Cavaliers 
fired their petronelles as they breasted the rise, and were met by 
an answering fire from Ireton’s men. Flame spurted out along 
the Sulby hedge, which was lined by Okey’s dragoons, as they fired 
on Prince Rupert’s flank. The arquebus of those days was a 
clumsy weapon, and their shots rattled out at irregular intervals, 
while the smoke blew in spirals across the field, as they rammed 
in the powder. Heaid above the crack of the petronelles and 
the heavy fire of the musketeers in the valley, the shouts of both 
armies swelled up into the June day. 

A few hours later, the King returned past the shadow of 
the old oak tree. Up the hill came Langdale’s beaten horsemen, 
the whole of the cavalry of the Royalist leit wing. They had 
been completely routed by Cromwell’s charge, with five regiments 
and two squadrons, on their left flank ; while Whalley’s regiment 
of horse had engaged their front. Their hurried trot quickened 
to a gallop on the level ground beyond the oak, for Rossiter, 
with fresh men and horses, was wheeling round and rapidly nearing 
them, in a cloud of dust. The King rode with them, leaving all 
the foot, the artillery and wagons on the field. Away over the 
valley rose a blue smoke, lit up intermittently by livid flame and 
red flashes. The whole valley was fulminant, as though a thunder- 
storm had burst over it, while elsewhere the sky shone calm and 
undisturbed. There was being enacted one of the earliest exam- 
ples of the particular form of war drama that was later to become 
epic at Waterloo—the struggle between horsemen and squares. 
The regiment of pikemen in Sir John Astley’s tertia was facing 
Cromwell's cavalry on four sides. With lowered pikes, they stood 
man to man, in a square that charge after charge could not break. 
Beneath their pikes knelt their comrades in arms, the musketeers ; 
as each beaten charge withdrew, they came forward beyond the 
shelter of the pikes, fired their matchlocks, and again retired. 
At the corner of the square an ensign held the standard of the 
regiment, above the iron headpieces and blue coats of his men. 
The flag waved proudly among the wreaths of smoke. Then, 
under the clubbed muskets of Cromwell’s foot and the renewed 
assaults of his horsemen, fighting to the last man, Sir John Astley’s 
Blues went down. 

The sun set over Naseby and the King’s Oak, and fog 
shrouded the forgotten sanctuaryof the oracle of the winds. 





ONE OF THE PITS OR GRAVES: 


LOOKING TOWARDS NASEBY. 
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T the beginning of the year 1610 the interior of the 
new building at Hatfield was ready for its wainscoting 
and other enriched woodwork, and so Lyminge informed 
Wilson on January 18th that— 

Mr. Jenever the joiner hath been down at Hatfield and we 
have had some conference about ceiling the rooms with wainscot, 
and he hath taken measure of certain chimney-pieces to be made, 
and saith he will draw some plots of the manner of them and show 
my Lord and you, and between this and Saturday I will write 
you at large my opinion what rooms are fittest to be ceiled with 
wainscot and the manner of them that your worship may take 
the joiner with you and confer with my Lord. 

Jenever’s bill includes oak chimneypieces, of which he 
carefully describes all the details, such as: 

one chimney-piece with fower dorrick columns upon 2 pedestals 

with 2 arch panels between supporting a vase with a frieze & 
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swelling panel under it, w th 4 great curbs bearing 4 Ion‘c columns 

with pedestals and arch panels between and a compt swelling 

panel in the middle with small cartooses round about with a frieze 
architrave water crease planceare and og2eve. 
His bill for this year amounts to £233 17s. 6d. 

Meanwhile, marble chimneypieces have been completed. 
In November, 1609, we get a note as to— 

The content of 30 marble stones provided at Carera in the Prince 

of Masse his country, & transported into Leghorn & shipped 

for England in the King Fisher, £304. 10. od. 
Twenty-five of those “ stones,” containing 494ft., are sent to 
“Mr. Colt for making the 3 marble chimneys” and other 
work, for which he also receives “ Tuche,” “ Alebaster ” and 
‘devonshere stone.”” He charges £100 for the workmanship of 
three chimneys at Hatfield and one in the Queen’s closet at 
Somerset House, which 
Salisburv “ commanded me 
to doo.” 

‘* Max. Coult,” as he 
signs himself, was son to 
an Artois Huguenot, who 
came to England about 
1585, and whose surname 
really appears to have been 
Pourtrain. Maximilian 
lived in St. Bartholomew 
Close, and, in 1608, had 
a grant of the office of 
Master Sculptor in all the 
King’s palaces, houses, 
etc. He will have been 
responsible for the great 
table tomb on which the earl 
lies in effigy in the north 
chapel of Hatfield Church 
(Fig. 13), although Brewer 
tells us that this monu- 
ment “ in black and white 
marble consisting of a re- 
cumbent figure resting on 
a slab and supported by 
four emblematical figures 
with a wasted corpse under- 
neath, was the work of 
Simon Basil.” He founds 
this view on what he calls 
“a bill” signed by Basil 
in January, 1614, but which 
is really only a note as to 
the quality and quantity of 
materials and an estimate 
of what their working ought 
to cost based on “ a model 
thereof made for the Right 
Hon. the late Lord 
Treasurer of England.” 
We know, however, that 
in November, 1609, Colt 
brought to ‘“‘ My Lord a 
Modle of his tombe,” and 
we must suppose that this 
had not been carried out 
when Lord Salisbury died 
in 1612, but that his suc- 
cessor, the second earl, 
desiring the completion of 
this memorial to his father, 
instructed “ Mr. Surveyor” 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” to work out the cost of it, 
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taking Colt’s drawing as the basis of the computation. The 
six figures will require 140ft. of white marble, and the upper 
and lower slabs, or tables, need 7oft. of black marble, or 
“touch.” The figures, “if they be done according to art 
and true proportion,” are worth {60 apiece, while the two 
tables of “‘ touch” will cost £60 to work and polish. There 
is nothing whatever in the estimate to make us suppose 
that Basil had anything to do with the monument beyond 
advising what the proper cost of executing it ought to be, 
The earl, with the collar of the Garter and the Lord Treasurer’s 
staff, lies on a slab of “touch” supported by four kneeling 
figures set on a plinth composed of five slabs of “ touch” 
(it is 8ft. long and over 6ft. wide), in the centre of which 
is the “cadaver” stretched on a palette of woven rushes. 
The “little”? man has been proportionately rendered by 
the sculptor, as the figure is no more than 5ft. 6ins. in 
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length. Except for the two slabs of “ touch,” Carrara marble 
is used. 

Early in the year 1610 the work at the house was sufficiently 
far advanced for Salisbury to want to know how the money 
was being spent, and so, as we have seen, he instructs Basil 
and Wilson to visit and report on the works. As a result 
of this visit we get: 

A brief survey of my Lord’s building at Hatfield taken the 4th. of 

April 1610 by us whose names are underwritten conferred with 

the former last estimate. 

The Estimate of 23 July 1609 ; 
Work done and money expended since .. 
Work yet to be done as appears ae ea 35779 

Which amounts to £607 more than the estimate for which there 

is more than £1100 in addition as appeareth by the particulars 

following. 
It is signed not only by Basil and Wilson, but also by Robert 
Lyminge, John Shaw and Jeffrey Culcheth; the two latter, 


8,500 
5425 
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together with Stillingfleet and Dacombe, the solicitor, all being 
in the employ of Salisbury for the overseeing and account- 
keeping of his building operations. 

By 1611 Salisbury evidently begins to think that the house 
should soon be ready for partial occupation, and in March 
Lyminge, Shaw and Stillingfleet report that the hall is “ fully 
joyned with tables and formes fitting to yt,” and we find that 
William Woode, carpenter, gets {10 “ for the settinge up of the 
Tables Stooles and formes in the Hall for the carpentrye work 
and carvinge.” 

The lower part of the hall screen is set up and finished 
by the carpenters and carvers, and the upper part is “ framed 
and carved and is nowe setting up.” King James’s drawing- 
room is called “the great chamber on the east side.” The 
report states that painter and plasterer are finishing there on 
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the following Monday to make ready for the joiner ‘“ whom 
Mr. Surveyor hathe appoynted to doe the wainscott worke.” 
Simon Basil, it would seem, had recommended some other 
joiner for this room, but in “ the great chamber on the west 
side” (now the library) Jenever is at work, and the whole 
room is shortly to be finished. Moreover, one set of chambers 
is to be ready for use in three weeks. It is near the chapel 
which “is nowe apavinge by the mason.” ‘To this remark 
Dacombe adds a side note that, ‘If this chapell were despatched 
your Lordship might have use of your house to lye in.” It 
is, however, still in a dirty state, because of the plasterers. 
But they “ wil be clearelye rid out of all the house within thes 
foure or five days who have beene the greatest cause of the house 
lyinge so foule.” In July the great chamber “ is hangede and 
readye ” 


and “‘ my Lords lodgings and the parlor floore to be 
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It shows the screen, with gallery above. 
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hanged and readie for Tuesdaie morninge.” John Bucke, the 
carver, has for some time been busy partly in stone—fifty-four 
lions are, probably, those on the roof parapet illustrated last 
week—and partly in wood, the chief item in the latter material 
being for “‘ 41 Tafferills set upp in divers places aboute the house 
at fifty shillings each.” 

Who carved the splendid newel posts on the great north 
stair does not appear. The only item in Bucke’s surviving 
bill—covering the twelve months from November, 1610, to 
November, 1611—that deals with this work is a charge of two 
guineas for “ Corinthian heades which stand one at the top of 
the stayre cases on the northe syde of the house.” But we come 
closer to the subject in the very full accounts of Roland Buckitt, 
the painter, who charges £25 “ for the Payntinge of the Tymber 
worke of the greate stayres, and for guildinge and workinge of 
the naked boyes and lyons standinge appon those stayres, 
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houldinge of instruments and his Lord Shipps armes.” Another 
item is for the gilding of the great pendant in the centre of the 
ceiling. He also painted and gilded many of the chimneypieces. 
One is painted “ like stone and gilded,” but the frieze is “ wrought 
with walnutt tree coullor and golde.” Inthe King’s bedchamber 
he paints “‘ one greate chimney-peece and one frize with Red and 
Goulde.” For the same chamber a grand set of furniture has been 
prepared, which Buckitt decorates and charges for as follows : 
Gilldinge and workinge of one grete Bedsted with 
floweres birdes & p2rsonages answerable to the 
furniture thereof ‘ ee es es 
do. a great chair to match .. es aS ay . 2o% 
2 high and 2 low stools 2 ae = pita, 7 
Timber work of the chairs ard stolls. Pe : 18. 
He was not, however, merely employed on decorative work, 
but also painted “ pictures upon cloth for the chapel,” such as 
the “ Salutation to the Virgin, and Angel appearing to the 
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Shepherds.” He did not provide the designs for the glass in 
the great window, for a payment is made to “ Lewys Dolphin, 
a French painter, for painting certain pictures for the chapel 
window at Hatfield.” Also Martin Van Bentham supplied 
3 pictures in collors for the glass in the chapell.” He asks 
40s. each, but Wilson writes to Houghton, the steward, that it 
will be enough to give him £3, plus 6s. 8d. for “ making a case 
of tynn to send them into france.” Why the designs were to 
cross the Channel is not clear, for, in 1610, an agreement 1s 
come to with Richard Butler of Southwark to do the painted 
glasswork—presumably, from Dolphin’s and Bentham’s designs 
—at 6s. 4d. a foot, except “the great pane of glass for the 
story of Jonas,” which is to be at 8s. a foot. 

Thus, after four years’ hard work, the great house was 
getting ready for Salisbury’s reception. It would seem, how- 
ever, that he never lay there more than eight nights, that is 
from May roth to 14th and from August 25th to 2gth in this 
year, 1611. Though not yet fifty years of age, his frail frame 
was worn out with work. Although he partly recovered from 
an attack of rheumatism in December, 1611, he had a bad 
relapse in the winter, and the Bath waters were recommended 
to him. Dropsy and scurvy supervening, he went there in 
April, attended by three physicians. It was soon evident that 
no good would come of it. His son, Cranborne, came down 
and found him eager to get home—home, apparently, being 
Hatfield, and not Salisbury House. He never got very far, for 
in the parsonage house of Marlborough he breathed his last 
on May 24th. 

Though all had been respectful to him, it will, probably, 
have been more from fear than from affection, and when 
Northampton, on the 26th of the month, wrote to Rochester 
that there was a report of the death of “the little man,” he 
adds, ‘‘ for which so many rejoice and so few even seem to 
be sorry.” The next day Chamberlain wrote to Carleton that 
he “never knew so great a man so soon and so generally 
censured.” Much of the censure, no doubt, arose from the 
way he had tightened the strings of the Treasury purse. 
James I was lavish, and both before and after the Treasurer- 
ship of Salisbury the Royal finances were in a state of chaos. 
Salisbury alone reduced them to some order, but, no doubt, 
made himself obnoxious to ‘‘ hungry courtiers” by doing so. 

He had certainly got his money’s worth at Hatfield, 
although the idea that the £8,000 of the 1609 estimate covered 
the whole cost is, of course, absurd. That was the estimate 
for the shell of the house alone. The cost of the whole thing— 
that is, of the completed and decorated house, the gardens, 
vineyard and park, as shown by the accounts—was carefully 
estimated by Mr. Gunton, who sums up as follows : 


From Autumn 1607 to Sept. 1608 5,436 2 34 
October 1608 to Sept. 1609 9,830 3 2 

Oct. 1609 to Sept. 1610 9,478 3 8 

Oct. 1610 to Sept. 1611 10,207 17 5 

Oct. 1611 to Sept. 1612 3,895 13 6 
£38,848 0 of 


We have seen. that the general forms and proportions of 
Hatfield House answer to the ideas of Salisbury’s day, but 
that he introduced new elements and individual modifications. 
The same may be said of the details of the plan. Just as did 
Suffolk at Audley End, he retained the medizval feature of a 
hall occupying a central position, but entered at one end 
behind screens. That often led to tricks and contrivances, as 
it was apt to drive the porch, which ought to be in the middle 
of a symmetrical elevation, to one side, as at Dorfold, in 
Cheshire. Suffolk got over the difficulty by setting up a 
second, but unnecessary, porch to balance the one from which 
the screens opened. Salisbury followed the scheme adopted 
by Thorpe as early as 1570 at Kirby. He set his porch in 
the middle, entered the hall left of the screens, and to the 
right put pantries and other offices, with fenestration exactly 
balancing that of the hall. He, however, put his kitchen and 
general office accommodation in the undercroft. You descend 
into it from the pantries immediately next the screens, and 
you eventually get to a huge and lofty pillared kitchen that 
rises up to the first floor of the house, and has the “ great 
chamber on the west side” above it. Although there were 
various and fine parlours on the ground floor, Salisbury made 
the piano nobile idea one essential point of his plan, the other 
being the basement offices—then a comparative rarity, and 
seldom resorted to by Thorpe, though it occurs at Wollaton. 
The Hatfield plan (given last week) shows a considerable 
staircase between the pantries and the upper part of the 
kitchen, so that it is well situated for the service of what 
was afterwards made into an upstairs dining-room. ‘This 
arrangement is not original, but the greater and more sumptu- 
ous staircase, opening out from the east end of the hall, remains 
as first executed, and leads direct to the “ great chamber on 
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the east side,” now known as the King James I’s room. From 
both staircases you can now reach ante-rooms opening into the 
gallery and giving access to the wings. Although, in the 
wings, there is an absence of corridors on either floor, private 
access is obtainable to most rooms by means of staircases. 
Those in the corner towers will be among the six “ brought 
up from the ground to the top of the house ” by the carpenters 
in 1609, the other two, being those on the north side where the 
excrescences in the centre of the end blocks—extremely impor- 
tant as architectural details in the elevation—are not, as one 
would first suppose on approaching the house, bays or recesses 
in rooms, but contain service staircases. The two staircases 
in the middle of either wing date only from the nineteenth 
century. 

The present condition of the house, although excellent 
and very representative of the age in which it was built, has 
been reached by many a change and renovation, as to which 
the Historical Monuments Commission, in their Hertfordshire 
volume, say that— 


as all rebuilding and repairs have been carried out in careful 
imitation of the earlier work, and as old materials have been re- 
used, it is often difficult to distinguish the restorations from the 
original work. 


Fortunately, there are existing notes as to the nature of such 
“* restorations,” the major part of which was effected by the 
second Marquess of Salisbury, who, among other mystifica- 
tions, bought “ woodcarvings on the continent to be used 
for chimney-pieces,” but who, fortunately, in his last years, 
dictated his recollections of all the changes he had made. 

He was eighth in direct descent from the first earl, who 
was succeeded in 1612 by his only son, William. Born in 1591, 
he was known as Lord Cranborne after the Salisbury earldom 
was conferred on his father, who, in 1610, gives him—as Cham- 
berlaine writes to Carleton—‘‘ freedom in the matter of fine 
clothes, choice of friends and expensive amusements.” Lavish 
expenditure remained one of his characteristics. He had none 
of his father’s and grandfather’s intellectual power and interests. 
Clarendon describes him as “a man of no words except in 
hunting and hawking, in which alone he knew how to behave 
himself.” But then, Clarendon had the worst opinion of him, 
and calls him “ despicable to all men” because he not only 
deserted the King’s party in 1640, but consented to sit in 
the lower house of Cromwell’s abortive parliaments. As the 
Restoration drew near, he trimmed his sails to the wind, and was 
High Steward of St. Albans for five years before his death in 
1668. His grandson and successor, James, effected considerable 
repairs, such as the rain-water heads on each side of the central 
projection of the gallery elevation, which bear the date 1680. 
At that date he was by no means in good odour with the Court 
party, for he was one of the Whig leaders who sought to prevent 
the succession of James II to the throne by the “ Exclusion 
Bill ” of 1679. How far he joined the extreme Whigs, who were 
involved in the Rye House Plot of 1683, does not appear, for 
in that year he died. His political actions showed him to be a 
man of principle, but his son was an opportunist, without having 
qualifications for that character. To curry favour with James II 
he became a Papist two months before that monarch fled from 
London before his advancing son-in-law, on whose acceptance 
of the crown. the unfortunate earl, with impeachment before 
him, exclaimed “‘O God! O God! I turned too soon.” 

He was sent for a while to the Tower, but, being “ a mighty 
fat unwieldy man,” died in 1694. He had, however, improved 
the family finances by a marriage with a rich Lord Mayor’s 
grand-daughter, whose mother, as Luttrell tells us in his diary, 
was “murdered by a butcher who broke into her house ” in 
the same year that saw her son-in-law’s death. 

In the eighteenth century the Salisbury earls played no 
public part until James, seventh earl, became Treasurer of the 
Household, after his father’s death in 1780, and, nine years 
later, was given the marquesate, to which, in 1813, succeeded 
the son, to whom the present condition of Hatfield House is 
so largely due. Much of what he did was the result not entirely 
of his own volition, but of a fire which, in 1835, gutted all the 
west wing south of the chapel. He lived till 1868, and it was 
a year or two before that that he dictated his notes. Armed 
with them, and also with those drawn up in 1908 by William 
Butterfield, the house carpenter, relating to further alterations, 
we can go through the rooms and distinguish the original from 
the subsequent work. 

Entering the “ screens” passage through the porch, we 
find, on our right, instead of the medizval scheme we have 
noted at Bishop Morton’s palace of doorways to panetry and 
surveying place, an open arcade, which is not likely to represent 
the original disposition. It is behind that that we get serveries, 
from the first of which we descend to the kitchen and other 
offices and can also ascend up a narrow stair to the dining-room, 
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7.—THE HORTICULTURAL NEWEL POST. 8—A BOY THROWING A BALL. 
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Facing one in the “ screens ” passage, a pedimented 
doorway opens on to what was the loggia, while to 
the left is the hall screen, which, on this side, pre- 
sents a plain Doric arcade of five bays’ filled in with 
moulded panels below pierced lunettes. The centre 
bay is the widest, and is fitted with a double door of 
ingress to the hall (Fig. 3). This late scheme of a 
central doorway, instead of two side ones through a 
hall screen, was a Jacobean development which, at 
the same date, was introduced also at Audley End. 
While there is a certain likeness between the Audley 
End and Hatfield screens, they differ considerably in 
detail. At Audley End there are only three bays, 
the central one especially wide, and all three flanked 
by massive double caryatides. They support an 
entablature of which only the cornice projects, and 
above this is a gallery front which does not reach the 
ceiling. Although the Hatfield hall is wider, yet, 
in order to accommodate five bays to the screen, 
the side pairs are necessarily somewhat narrow, 
and the supports are single caryatides, carry- 
ing a slight and plain entablature from which rise 
grotesque consoles with human heads, on which rests 
the far-projecting gallery (Fig. 4). This, likewise, 
is of five bays with caryatid supports carrying the 
ceiling entablature. The gallery will, originally, 
have been open, with pierced panels below and open 
arcades above. At some time, however, all this has 
been filled in, and, no doubt to lessen the draughti- 
ness, even the two small sight holes of the central 
compartment have been glazed. Above these sight 
holes is a lunette in which winged amorini support 
an earl’s coronet above the Cecil crest. ‘The style is 
post-Restoration, and the letters R.S., affixed to the 
spandrels, are not likely to have been placed there 
by Robert Cecil himself. The screen and gallery to 
the west end of the hall, if individual in detail, are 
traditional as a general feature. What is curious at 
Hatfield is the presence, at the other end of the hall 
(Fig. 1), of a second gallery supported on still more 
projecting grotesque consoles resting, in cantilever 
fashion, upon the thick wall that divides the hall from 
the great staircase. The gallery (Fig. 2) is in three 
divisions, each one divided into two sections, and each 
section having a pair of arched apertures above 
pierced panels of practically the same pattern— 
although of different proportions—as those of the 
screen gallery. The central portion of the east 
gallery projects forward, and is surmounted by a 
great achievement of the Cecil arms. Below are two 
stone doorways, one of which still retains its original 
door. Other examples of original woodwork in the 
hall are the long tables against the walls (Fig. 3), 
which we have seen William Woode, the carpenter, 
“ settinge up” in 1611, at which date, also, the lower 
half of the screen was fixed, and the upper half was 
“framed, carved, and ready for erection.” The 
system of grotesque consoles is continued for the 
ceiling, which has deep coves along the sides, whereas 
at Audley End the walls rise sheer, and the whole 
ceiling is flat. Instead of the heraldic lions curving 
forward as at Hatfield, Audley End has great brackets 
of the hammer-beam type, but the same system of 
cross-beams, with pendentives and strapwork, occurs 
on both ceilings. The structural effect at Hatfield is, 
unfortunately, somewhat marred by the excessively 
elaborate painting of the ceiling carried out by 
Taldini in 1878. The original plasterwork, left 
white, as at Audley End, must have been much 
more effective, and the restless scheme of modern 
enrichment, including the chimneypiece, if it adds 
to the sumptuousness, lessens the dignity of this 
splendid hall. 

Passing through one of the stone doorways, we 
find ourselves in the staircase hall, and at once 
see a similar doorway admitting to the Summer 
Drawing-room. 

It is the staircase itself, however, that chiefly 
arrests our attention. At the still bigger Audley 
End, Suffolk did not introduce a staircase of out- 
standing size and presence. But those qualities do 
certainly belong to the great staircase at Hatfield, 
which, fortunately, remains to us quite complete as 
the finest of its date—comparable, however, to that 
at Blickling, where, as we have seen, Robert Lyminge 
was engaged as architect a few years after he had 
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lost his employer and finished 

his task at Hatfield. The full 

accounts for the Hatfield stair- 

case appear to be wanting. 

Apart from Jenever’s chimney- 

pieces and enriched wainscot- 

ings, the chief surviving bill 

for wood carvings is that of 

John Bucke, and the largest 

item in his surviving bill for 

indoor work is, as we have 

seen, for “41 Tafferills set upp 

in divers places aboute the 

house,” at 50s.each. Although, 

to-day, the word “ taffrail ” 

refers to various rails and 

balustradings in a ship, it is 

a corruption of the word 

“ tafferel,” meaning a carved 

panel. But whether it can 

apply to the carved panels of 

the newel posts of the Hatfield 

staircase is exceedingly 

doubtful. The carving is 

of extremely high quality, 

and shows great versatility of 

design and handling. Italian 

Renaissance arabesque designs 

are the foundation of them, 

ribbons and drapery, human 

forms and baskets of fruit 

Ge: appearing among the scroll- 

. a - 7 work. But we also get special 
3 or -_ <, a » subjects. Is it John Tradescant 
Copyright. 11.—THE LOGGIA. COUNTRY LIFE. sll dela ales aati od 
flowers in one hand and his 
rake in the other, in the top 
panel of one of the posts on the 
landing (Fig. 7)? Below him, 
the main panel is entirely 
devoted to horticulture—spade, 
pickaxe and watering-pot are 
among the implements, while 
rose blooms stand up out of a 
tall wickerwork basket. On 
another post (Fig. 9) we get a 
parrot swinging on a drapery 
swag, and a bird in a cage 
above it. Although these 
panels are numerous, there is 
no repetition. Yet, rich as the 
whole thing is, there is nothing 
confused or overpowering 
about it. It is extremely 
stately; from the bottom (Fig. 6) 
it gives the effect of a rising 
avenue, with tall newel posts, 
treated as pedestals to heraldic 
lions or naked boys, repeated 
on the wall side, as is the 
highly enriched balustrading, 
where every other baluster is 
treated asa term. The feeling 
of spaciousness is given partly 
by the width of the treads and 
partly by there never being 
more than about half a dozen 
of them before a quarter-land- 
ing is reached. At the top of 
the first flight is a double dog- 
gate with fleur-de-lis enrich- 
ment. Altogether, there are 
five of these flights (Fig. 10) 
before the landing (Fig. 5) is 
reached, and everywhere, as 
we slowly ascend, the eye 
catches some pretty conceit in 
the carving of the newel posts, 
which, although beautifully 
modelled and_ finished, is 
sufficiently shallow to give it a 
light effect. The heraldic lion 
"| finials are much the same as 

am ame those on the east gallery of the 


ce ial “ink: hall, and, in stone, on the 
Copyright. 12.—DOORWAY FROM LOGGIA TO SCREENS. “COUNTRY LIFE." — roof parapet. In both materials 





It was enclosed and made into an armoury about 1850. 
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they were also used about the garden, and of those in 
stone we know that John Bucke supplied fifty-four at a 
cost of £44. I have not, however, come across the item 
for those. in wood, nor for the carving of the boys. These 
are busy doing all sorts of things: at the foot of the stair one 
holds a sphere in his two hands, while his vis-d-vis plays the 
bagpipes. There are various musicians among them, such as 
the violinist and the flute-player half way up the stair (Fig. 9). 
On the top landing the corner newel is surmounted by a boy 
(Fig. 10) throwing a ball, and with another ball under his arm. 
Did Colt carve them? That marble was not the only material 
that he worked in is clear from his appointment in 1609 (pointed 
out to me by Mr. Goodison) as “‘ Carver in Wood and Stone of 
all His Majesty’s Works.” If we are uncertain as to the 
designer and sculptor of these delightful Jacobean works of art, 
we know something of the finishing touches, for we have already 
met with Roland Buckitt’s account of £25 for the painting of 
the stairs, including the “ guildinge & workinge ” of both boys 
and lions. 

A doorway below the top flights of the stairs leads to the 
eastern ante-room of the loggia, which, however, has ceased to 
be a loggia, its arcading being filled with glass set in pierced 
stonework—a change certainly detrimental to the right feeling 
and effect of Robert Lyminge’s south front, but, of course, 
convenient for the working of the house by giving ground- 
floor access from one wing to the other, just as, from the first, 
the gallery has afforded it above. The enclosing of this loggia 
is one of the many alterations made by the second marquess, 
who, as we have seen, shortly before his death in 1868, dictated 
notes as to what he had done. For some time previous to 
his day the loggia had been closed in winter by means of 
temporary hot-house lights, so that half-hardy shrubs might be 
stored there, and also—as Mr. Butterfield tells us—that dogs 
might “ be turned into it at night lest they should take cold.” 
On its being permanently closed it became the new armoury, 
the location of the old one—although there are frequent allusions 
to it and its contents in early family papers—being uncertain. 
The new armoury was re-ceiled and other fittings introduced, 
its chief original feature being the very fine doorway that 
admits from it to the “screens” passage (Fig. 12). On the 
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walls (Fig. 11) now hangs the famous set of English tapestries 
of “The Seasons” that Mr. Kendrick has discoursed about 
in the second volume of the Walpole Society. This set is not 
original to the house, although many of the Hatfield rooms were 
hung with tapestries by the first earl, who started his own 
manufacture of them. In September, 1609, Thomas Wilson 
sent in an account of his expenses “ when, with Mr Forset 
and Mr Carter he went to Hatfield to provide houses for the 
Dutchmen for making of tapestry.” The outcome of this 
venture does not appear, but there are various references in 
the accounts to purchases of tapestry. In 1611 £28 16s. was 
given for “‘ 5 pieces of boscage hanging,” and in the same year 
is a note of the “ bargain and sale by the Lady Elizabeth, 
Baroness of Hunsdon, to the Earl of Salisbury of g pieces 
of hanging of arras of the work of Hercules’ labours.” 
She was a Spencer of Althorp, and her first husband was 
the second Baron Hunsdon. Her tapestries contained 512 
ells, and cost £375, but Salisbury’s biggest expense for hang- 
ings, however, was not for himself, but as a gift to the Queen 
of green velvet embroidered, for which he paid £1,094 10s. 
to “ Mr Shaw embroiderer.” H. Avray TIPPING. 





OVERPAID INCOME 
TAX 


HE early months of the year, when many people are 
wondering how they are going to meet the increasingly 
insistent demands of the tax-gatherer, are a suitable 
time to ask Income Tax payers whether they have 
taken full advantage of the allowances and deductions 
permitted by law, or whether by their omission to do so they 
have paid, or are about to pay, more than they need in respect 
of Income Tax. If some cases of which the writer has personal 
knowledge are typical, and not exceptional, it is clear to him 
that a considerable number of taxpayers do year after year 
pay more Income Tax than they are really liable for. The reason, 
in many cases, is that they do not trouble to read, and, if they 
do read, fail to understand, the closely printed papers of instruc- 
tions sent to them when they are required to 
make the usual annual return of income for 
tax purposes, which also are epitomised on the 
backs of the assessment notices and demand 
notes they receive towards the end of the year. 
Possibly, in the case of well-to-do people, the 
neglect to claim such of the statutory allowances 
as may apply is due to a mistaken idea that these 
are only intended for the benefit of people with 
small incomes. This is not so; any taxpayer, 
whatever his income, can claim a deduction of 
one-sixth (up toa maximum of £250) of his earned 
income, and ‘“‘ earned income ”’ it may be noted, 
includes pensions ; the personal allowance of £135 
to a single man, widower or widow, or of £225 toa 
married man; of £36 for a first child and of {27 
for each other child under sixteen or at school; 
and any of the applicable allowances in respect 
of dependent relatives, housekeeper and life insur- 
ance; and is also entitled to only pay tax at 
half the current rate (i.e., at 2s, instead of 4s. in 
the £) on the first {225 of his taxable income. 

To show how these allowances work out at 
an appreciable saving, let us take a case without 
any complications :—A married man with two 
children of his own and a step-daughter, all under 
sixteen, has an income of £2,000 a year, £1,000 of 
which is derived from his share of a trust fund 
and from his invested savings, the other £1,000 
being an official salary. Tax is deducted at 
source, so that he receives {1,600 per annum, the 
other £400 having gone to the Revenue as Income 
Tax. He can, however, claim and obtain allow- 
ances and deductions, which amount to about 
£480, so that he should only have been taxed on 
£1,520, instead of on £2,000, and is entitled to a 
cash repayment of nearly £120 a year as over- 
paid tax. 

Persons who are fortunate enough to be able 
to get loans or advances from their bankers are 
also likely to be paying more tax than they need 
do, and to be entitled to some repayment. 
Bankers usually debit their customer’s account 
with interest on such loans in full, without 
making» any allowance for Income Tax. In 
many cases the customer will be entitled to 
claim repayment of the amount of tax on such 
interest, and should obtain from his bankers 
a certificate that the interest has been included 
in their profits and that they have paid tax 
on such profits. Armed with this certificate, 
he should apply to the Inspector of Taxes for 
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his district for repayment to him of the tax paid by the bank 
in respect of interest on the loan. 

Another often overlooked relief is that in respect of repairs 
to property. In assessing the annual value of property for the 
purpose of Income Tax under Schedule A, an allowance for 
maintenance, repairs, insurance and management is made on 
a sliding scale, according to the annual value of the property. 
The allowance on houses with an annual value of £50 to £100 is 
one-fifth of such value, and where the value is over f100, of 
£20 plus one-sixth of the excess over £100, so that a house valued 
at £300 a year, will be allowed about £53 for repairs and will be 
assessed at a net value of £247, in round figures. If the cost of 
repairs, etc., on an average of the five preceding years has exceeded 
the allowed sum, as will often be the case as regards old properties, 
or where exceptionally heavy repairs have been required, a 
further allowance for each year back to 1921 can be claimed on 
application to the local Inspector of Taxes. 

Another ground for relief which does not appear to be 
generally known is given by section 34 of the Income Tax Act, 
1918, and should be of special interest to landowners who farm 
their own land. The section provides for repayment of tax 
when loss has been incurred in any trade or profession, or ‘ in 
the occupation of land for the purpose of husbandry only.” Many 
a landowner, we imagine, runs his home farm at a loss. If he 
does, he can apply for repayment of so much of the Income 
Tax he has paid for that year as will be equal to the tax on 
the amount of the loss. Thus, if he bas paid tax on a taxable 
ircome of, say, £6,000, and finds that he has lost £500 on the 
farm, he can claim repayment of the tax on £500, which at current 
rate of tax will amount to f{100. A claim under this heading 
must be made in writing to the local Inspector of Taxes within 
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six months after the end of the year of assessment, and must 
be accompanied by a statement of the farm receipts and expendi- 
ture during the year and, in most cases, by valuations of the 
farm as at the beginning and end of the year. The Inspector 
will supply a special form of accounts, but the claimant’s own 
accounts will be accepted if they are sufficiently detailed to show 
the loss actually incurred. The valuations may be made by the 
claimant or his bailiff, so that a claim for repayment need not 
involve much expense, though undoubtedly it does entail some 
trouble in keeping proper farm accounts, and in getting out 
and vouching the loss. It may be asked—is the result worth the 
trouble ? Well, that, of course, depends on the amount of the 
loss. If that is considerable, the repayment will be corres- 
pondingly substantial, at current rate of tax, one-fifth of the net 
loss. As a further inducement to claim, we may mention that 
the amount of certified loss is also allowed in reduction of Super- 
tax liability, so that the relief obtained may be appreciably 
greater than the mere cash repayment. 

Other grounds for relicf or repayment are the allowance, 
which may be as much as f100, in respect of premiums paid 
on insurance polices on the lives of the taxpayer or his wife, 
the right to deduct annual payments made under irrevocable 
voluntary settlements or agreements in favour of relations and 
others, and subscriptions to hospitals and other charities, when 
there is a definite agreement to make such annual contributions 
to the funds of the charity. Space does not permit more than a 
bare reference to these grounds for relief or deduction. Should 
a taxpayer have any doubt as to whether he can make and 
support a claim, he will do well to interview the Inspector of 
Taxes, and, if need be, to consult his solicitor, or one of the 
societies which assist in such cases. 





ENGLAND’S TREES.—\I 


EVERGREENS AT GOODWOOD. 


N a country that is famous for its trees, it is surprising how 
little is known by the general public of parks and arboretums 
that are particularly favoured and have numbers of monu- 
ments of tree architecture. It is true that the chestnuts 
at Bushey Park ard the oaks in Windsor Great Park are 

world famous, but they are exceptions that only prove the rule. 
Perhaps it is owing to the fact that there is such a wealth of 
great trees throughout the length ard breadth of the British 
Isles that casual passers-by must have their attention drawn 
before they notice any collection that is specially rich. As it is, 
roble trees in parks or woods, such as Goodwood, Dropmore, 
Albury ard Bermore, are little known to the general public. 


They are all carefully noted in that remarkable work ‘‘ The Trees 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’’ by Elwes and Henry, but this 
was privately issued and is now so rare ard expensive that few 
private owners and still fewer public libraries possess it. 
Goodwood lies on the Sussex Downs, ard, although it has a 
good climate, it cannot be said to be either particularly damp 
or mild. On the other hand, conditions are admirable for tree 
growth, which is rapid, and yet the timber is solid and firm in 
texture ; there is none of that sappy growth that is so noticeable 
in the damper and milder west. The beauty of the trees at 
Goodwood is enhanced by the excellence of the original plantin g 
schemes. Only too often are fine trees hidden away in odd 
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A CEDAR THAT 


corners or in the midst of younger woods, thus 
giving the impression that they are forgotten 
and useless relics of a bygone age which only 
exist on sufferance. At Goodwood, on the other 
hand, the impression that is gained is that the 
original planter was sure enough of his soil and 
his trees to say boldly that in years to come they 
would form landmarks, and so were worthy of 
being planted where they could be properly 
viewed. Herein lies the difference between com- 
mercial forestry and specimen planting. Modern 
commercial forestry aims at uniformity of growth 
with the consequent lack of the individuality of 
the tree. If one out of a hundred trees towers 
above its neighbours in a plantation, it is not 
praised ; rather is the reason sought why the 
other ninety-nine are not so good as the hundredth. 
In specimen planting the beauty of the individual 
is sought after. Bygone planters of specimen 
trees who had sufficient imagination to picture 
the result a hundred and fifty years after planting 
deserve all praise, and among them must be 
included the third Duke of Richmond. 

Most famous of all the trees at Goodwood 
are the Cedars of Lebanon; indeed, they are 
the finest cedars in the British Isles, although 
individual specimens elsewhere may be larger. 
There is some doubt about the exact date when 
the Cedar of Lebanon was introduced into 
England. It was certainly introduced by Evelyn 
before 1679, but there is some reason to believe 
that seeds were imported and plants grown 
much earlier in the seventeenth century. It may be 
that a famous cedar at Childray Rectory, near 
Wantage, is. the earliest, for there is a tradition 
that Dr. E. Pococke, the famous orientalist, 
who was British Chaplain in Constantinople, 
brought home cones with him in 1641, or even 
on his return from Aleppo in 1629, which may be 
more probable owing to Aleppo’s situation nearer 
the source. Two cedars at Highclere and at least 
one at Wilton House are also supposed to date 
from about this time; so it may be that Dr. 
Pococke was the original introducer. The dates 
of introduction are mentioned for the reason that 
the cedars at Goodwood can be accurately dated 
to the year 1761, and yet, even though they were 
planted at least a hundred years, and perhaps 
a hundred and thirty years, after the first cedars 
planted, the Goodwood cedars are phenomenal 
in growth, and, taken as a group, among the 
finest in the British Isles. It seems likely, then, 
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THE FAMOUS “SHEEP-SHEARING TREE,” A MAGNIFICENT CEDAR. 
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that Cedars of Lebanon attain their maxi- 
mum. when about 150 years old, and that, 
although certain branches or the girth of 
the trunk may increase in size after that 
age, this is offset by the loss of limbs and 
the absence of perfection of symmetry for 
which this noble tree is famed. 

According to where they are planted the 
growth of Cedars of Lebanon varies. If 
they are situated in a wood, they will grow 
to a considerable height without branching ; 
whereas, if they are planted in the open, 
they usually branch under twelve feet from 
the ground. Such is the case at Goodwood. 
Loudon quotes an MS. note of Peter 
Collinson, a well known landscape gardener : 
“I paid John Clarke, a butcher of Barnes, 
who was very successful in raising Cedar 
of Lebanon, 8th June, 1761, £79 6s., on 
behalf of the Duke of Richmond. These 
1,000 cedars were planted at five years old 
in my sixty-seventh year of age, in March 
and April, 1761. In September, 1761, I 
was again at Goodwood and saw these 
Cedars in a thriving state.” In 1837 Loudon 
states that 139 were left, a number reduced 
in r91r to 108. 

Although magnificent specimens exist 
in other parts of the park, the best group of 
these old cedars lies at the edge of the cricket 
ground, south-east of Goodwood House. In 
1911, when “ Trees of Interest at Goodwood,”’ 
to which we are much indebted for informa- 
tion contained in this article, was issued, no 
less than four cedars had a girth of more 
than 24ft., 3ft. above the ground, and eight 
over 300ft. in circumference of area covered 
by the branches. Undoubtedly the best of 
the cedars at Goodwood, and one which Elwes 
and Henry only consider to be beaten by 
the famous cedar at Pains Hill, is one that 
is called the ‘‘ Sheep-Shearing Tree,” from 
the fact that a sheep shearing competition 
used to be held under its ample shade. 
This tree has a short, but enormous bole, 
which is divided into twenty-four branches 
5ft. above the ground. In 1g11 the height 
was about 1ooft., the girth at 3ft., 28}ft., 
and the circumference of area covered by the 
branches no less than 468ft. It is interesting 
to note the increase of girth which has 
been accurately measured on several occa- 
sions :— 


EBS7 «.< SEK. 

T3860 .. -228t, min, 
1892 .<. “25it. zim. 
1910... + 28ft. 3ins. 


Unfortunately this magnificent ‘‘ Sheep- 
Shearing Tree ’’ was badly damaged in a gale 
a few days before the accompanying 
illustration was photographed. Although 
the main upright branches are unharmed, 
it has lost some of its symmetry and 
looks bare compared to what it used 
to be. 

One of the most shapely cedars, al- 
though by no means the largest, is in a 
meadow to the west of the house. This is 
the second illustration to this article. It 
is only just over 6oft. in height, but the cir- 
cumference of the area covered by its branches 
is no less than 340ft. As will be seen from 
the illustration, it is very densely clothed, and 
its appearance is altogether striking, par- 
ticularly as its foliage is much more glaucous 
than is usually seen. Another most pictur- 
esque cedar is illustrated at the beginning of 
this article. This overhangs the road near 
the Waterbeach Hotel, just outside the south- 
east entrance to the park. It is flat topped 
and its spread is undoubtedly enormous in 
comparison to its height. 

It is pleasant to see that cedars have 
been planted since 1761. The two main 
plantings have been in 1864 and 1887, and 
they show the same excellent growth that 
make the cedars at Goodwood so remarkable. 
Other fine conifers are to be seen, such as 
Pinus insignis, the Monterey pine, and Pinus 
excelsa, the Himilayan pine, but the cedars 
have set such a high standard that other 
conifers would have to be magnificent 
specimens to equal them. 

Apart from the cedars, undoubtedly 
the most notable trees at Goodwood are 
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the cork oaks, Quercus suber. The cork oak 
was certainly more popular in the south of 
England during the eighteenth century than 
it is to-day, for it is rarely planted at the present 
time. Although it is a tree that will only grow 
in the south and west—for it must have strong 
sunshine—it is so gracious in growth and gives 
such wonderful colour tones when the after- 
noon sun strikes the rich hues of the bark and 
the green of the upper surface of the leaves 
and the contrasting grey of the under surface, 
that it should be more grown in suitable situa- 
tions. Here, again, it is pleasant to see that 
many young trees have been planted throughout 
the park which are thriving excellently well. 
There are many parks in the south of England 
which would be improved by the addition of a 
few cork oaks, tor, as well as being noble trees in 
bark and foliage, they have something exotic in 
their appearence which makes a change from the 
usual trees seen in English woodland. 

There is no record of the planting of the 
old cork oaks at Goodwood, but, undoubtedly, it 
took piace prior to 1750. The best specimens 
are growing outside the library windows of 


A MONTEREY PINE AT GOODWOOD. 


Goodwood House. By far the finest is a 
magnificent specimen near the railings that 
enclose the little lawn; in 1911 this was 52ft. 
tall, 11}ft. in girth, with a circumference of 
branch spread of 22o0ft. This fine tree is in 
perfect health, with bark of great thickness 
and deeply fissured. It is interesting to note, 
in reference to the bark, that the natural bark 
is useless commercially; it is only when this 
is stripped off and new bark forms that it becomes 
less brittle and so can be used for the manu- 
facture of corks. The natural bark of this 
specimen at Goodwood, however, is extremely 
handsome. 

Larger specimens of cork oak exist at 
Mamhead, near Exeter, and in a few other 
places, but few of these are so handsome or show 
such a wealth of bark as the Goodwood tree. 
It is odd, therefore, that neither Loudon nor 
Elwes and Henry mention the existence of 
cork oaks at Goodwood. Here is another example 
of trees that have been allowed to expand 
naturally and were allowed sufficient room at 
the time of planting. EB, ©; 
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THE SEA 


GREAT deal of nonsense is written about the sea. It 
is the prop of every minor poet, and every scribbler 
short of a subject turns his longing eyes towards it. 
That is easy to understand, for it is a deep subject, a 
magnet for fat adjectives, and many small pebbles 
of thought make no impression upon it. It is because it is so 
easy that I have refused to write about it, and because it is so 
fascinating that I will now yield in words to its fascination. 

After all, what is it, that glamorous, romantic, alluring 
theme for tellers of tales, this monstrous puddle which we call 
the sea? Is it more than a vast mass of quivering water which 
fills in the gaps between habitable land, a troublesome barrier 
between the peaks of the world, a relic of the Flood and a warning 
to human presumption? Is it, in fact, more than a gigantic 
wet blanket, to be endured rather than enjoyed ? We have had 
the terror and the grandeur of the sea so dinned and prated into 
our ears that we accept it without thought as a synonym for 
heroism and beauty. May we not be the victims of a sort of 
general hypnosis ; and should we not be better employed in stating 
bluntly that the sea is a plaguey nuisance which the necessity of 
nature has flung at us to make life more difficult ? At any rate, 
there is a set of questions for you which you may answer as you 
please, if only you will be frank in your answering. In the mean- 
while let me also be frank, and say that, for my part, the sea is 
more than a puddle, and that, if it is a necessity, it is a necessity 
which breeds great virtues. 

However logical I may wish to be, I cannot help investing 
it with a cold vitality of its own. Look at it for a moment 
from the deck of a small tramp steamer in mid-Atlantic. There 
it is, a heaving expanse of loneliness stretching on all sides to 
the limits of sight, writhing in a curious dance to a rhythm of 
its own—grey, inhospitable and challenging, watching and waiting 
for the mistake or the mischance which will abandon you to its 
desires. It is a creature which hunts stealthily, a serpent over 
whose waving scales we creep wearily, like Lilliputians over some 
marine Gulliver. It is immense, and it is cruel. If I had to 
record my impression of it as an artist, I should take a large 
canvas and with great broad sweeps of a brush I would portray 
a huge nebulous horror with green and malevolently intelligent 
eyes and a whimsical, sensuous mouth from which blood dripped 
slowly. It may be that Neptune would consider my portrait 
somewhat libellous, but you will note that I grant the mouth a 
certain whimsicality. That is important, for the sea is at least 
human in its moods, and it is probably at this time of year, in 
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this teasing, roaring, temperamental month of March, that these 
moods are seen in their greatest variety. 

As a psychological study the sea is worth watching, and I 
know a desolate coast whence it may be studied as well as any- 
where in the world. This coast lies at the very north of Ireland, 
where the Atlantic creeps round into the Irish Channel. The 
inhabitants of the place are few and simple, and in the summer 
the sea is their friend. They gather in the shadow of the gaunt 
headlands and, wielding stout branches of trees as more sophisti- 
cated anglers wield salmon rods, using the white hairs of a dog 
whipped to barbless hooks for their flies, they flog the sea where 
it surges into clefts of the rocks at their feet. In that way they 
catch many fish, for the sea then is in kindly mood. It is pro- 
pitiatory, edging its soft tongues gently as far as the rocky 
barriers will allow. Such a sea could, surely, never be fierce ; 
the water is so clear that, but for the slow swirl and pulse of its 
surface, it seems to be a block of pure jade. Every pebble and 
weed on the bottom is distinct ; crabs scurry from cover to cover, 
and fish hang poised like grey ghosts in an atmosphere that seems 
only a little less light than air. A whimsical sea indeed, and 
I mention it merely as a comparison, for I know how it is on that 
coast in this month of March. 

There are no fishermen on the rocks, for the rocks are a smother 
of spray and the air is heavy with the crash of breakers which 
beat incessantly against the stubborn defence of the headlands. 
The sea is gathering for its last assault before spring and summer 
temper it to mercy. The fury of its attack is relentless, only 
varied by the shuddering sigh of disappointment after each 
succeeding wave has gathered and curved and broken in thunder, 
and limped away like a wounded beast to leap again. The long 
combers are rolling in from the horizon, battalions of storm 
troops flowing over the rim of the world, while an accompanying 
army of grey clouds swirls low across the sky. To watch clouds 
and waves pouring out of that void where sky and water meet 
is to imagine that somewhere beyond sight a sinister spirit is 
loosing destruction against the earth. The water booms and 
echoes in the dark caves under the cliffs, and 4oft. high the white 
plumes of the spray toss and droop in the wind. Here, on this 
beleagued coast, is the natural sea, a terrible and merciless 
enemy. Here are no golden sands for children, no puny break- 
waters or pottering excursion steamers. Here is the sea, and 
it is well to remember that it is in this mood that men some- 
times have to face it. But if March is the sting in winter’s 
tail, it also gives us now and then a foretaste of the benison 
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to come. There is a sheltered bay in South Wales where, 
towards the end of the month the waves become quite tame, 
and amble mildly to the sloping beach, bearing as a peace 
offering a soft frill of white foam. Jutting into the bay is a 
disused stone jetty, from which it is possible to dive into 
twenty feet of water. How still and how cold and clean it 
is there, and how beautiful is the soft sea green of that liquid 
world as it glides past you in your surge to the surface! 
There is no colour more lovely than that green, which no 
painter will ever capture upon his palette. That also is a 
quality of the sea in March which we must not overlook. It 
is the transition stage from the predominant grey of winter to 
the summer blue. 

I remember once going out with the oyster-dredging fleet 
on a March morning. We left an Essex estuary before dawn, 
in that dim hour when life seems suspended. There was no 
wind, and the only sound was the beat of our auxiliary motor : 
we seemed to be cutting through a sea of lead, with the ebony 
ridges of the mud-flats receding astern. Overhead the sky was 
dark and sullen, muffled by a low-lying bank of clouds, and night 
had drained the sleeping world of colour. We moved drowsily, 
like bloodless spectres about the decks, preparing for the busi- 
ness of the day, when suddenly above the horizon the clouds 
split open, and a golden river was spilt across the sky. It was 
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instantaneous, as if some invisible knife had slashed the veil 
above our heads, so that the sun streamed through and the 
world was awake again. Immediately colour leapt out of the 
darkness, and the sea was lead no more. It was green now, and 
as I watched it sliding past our hull I began to understand that 
belief of the Finns in mermaids and in witches. It was so mar- 
vellously clear, and yet it shaded so easily from light green down 
to a dark mystery that it might well hold more than oysters and 
cold-blooded fish. 


Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep 
Where the winds are all asleep, 

Where the spent ligits quiver and gleam 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture ground : 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine. 


I watched it till the skipper broke my dreaming as surely as the 
sun had broken the night, and I have never lost the memory 
of that green March sea. But it would be possible to ramble 
on for ever about the sea in March or at any other time ; it is 
because it is so easy that I have refused to write about it, and 
because it is so fascinating that I repeat, I will not yield in 
words to its fascination. H. P. MARSHALL, 





THREE COURSES of the COTE BASQUE 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


INCE I wrote last from foreign parts I have actually 
had three fine days in succession and seen three fresh 
golf courses—Nivelle, which is St. Jean de Luz, Biarritz 
and Chiberta, which is the new course just about to 
be opened on the road from Biarritz to Bayonne. 

I think I must neglect seniority and put the new course 
first, because Chiberta holds out promise of being so extra- 
ordinarily good. I was prepared, by what I had heard, for a 
fine course, but I confess I was not preparéd for anything on 
quite so grand a scale as that which Mr. Simpson has created 
among the sandhills and pine trees that look out over the sea. 
There has been, as I understand, some doubt about the grass 
growing. ‘That doubt seems now to have been solved, for the 
greens are already beautiful, and the fairways, if still rough, 
have plenty of grass on them. ‘The only other doubt in my 
mind (I mention it with due hesitation) is whether the golf 
is not just a little over the heads of the average golfer, senile or 
female, who plays in this delightful part of the world. However, 
I gather that Mr. Simpson’s instructions were to lay out a 
championship course, and he has certainly carried them out 
most skilfully and artistically. I expect, in any case, that my 
fears are groundless. A course always looks rather more 
alarming in the rough than in the completely finished state ; 
and there is much virtue in forward tees, and, moreover, the 
very mildest of golfers will not be able to resist the temptation 
to play nine holes, eat a good lunch, listen to the fountain 
plashing in the courtyard of the Moorish club-house and sit 
out on the terraced garden that looks upon the pretty lake of 
Chiberta. 

It is, as a rule, quite easy to say that a course is either a 
seaside or an inland one, but it is not at all easy in the case of 
Chiberta. The country is not unlike that at Le Touquet, a 
country of sandhills covered with fir trees, but some of the holes 
are so beautifully sandy and run so near the sea that they appear 
almost wholly seaside in character. Incidentally, there is, at 
the seventh hole, one of the tallest and most formidable sand- 
hills to drive over, worthy of Burnham or Harlech. Yet, on 
the whole, the best notion can be given of the course, I think, 
by comparing it to some such Surrey course as St. George’s 
Hill. I should add the proviso that, in my judgment, it will 
be better than any of them and, for those who know that great 
and terrifying course, I would even hazard a compar‘son to 
Pine Valley, near Philadelphia. 

I am not going through the holes one by one, which is a 
tiresome thing to do both for writer and reader, but must pick 
out three or four for justa word. There is the third, for example, 
with a most alluring carry over the corner of a fir wood (you can 
go round if you do not feel man enough for the job) ; the seventh, 
with its magnificent sandhill aforesaid, and a very fine second shot 
to follow the drive ; the twelfth, as fine a two-shot hole as ever 
I saw with a typically seaside sandy tee shot and a typically 
Surrey-cum-fir-tree second ; and of the short holes, all good, 
the fourth, with its narrow green lying between two spurs of 
sandhills. It is to be remembered that whether the course is 
seaside or inland, there can be no possible doubt as to the 





character of the wind. ‘That is pure seaside, and it can blow 
at Biarritz as hard as ever it did at St. Andrews or Hoylake or 
Westward Ho! It seemed to me, on a calm day, that any man 
who got out in 39 and came home in 37 would be playing well 
enough to win anything in reason. I will not attempt to estimate 
a winning score when the wind blows. I am only sure of 
one thing, that it is not I that will return it. 

I was thoroughly limp and weak after exploring this noble 
course. A good lunch put new life into me, however, and then 
I played a nice placid foursome over the old Biarritz course. 
This seemed very easy-going by comparison, but very good fun, 
for all that. It fell to my lot to strike the tee shot at the famous 
cliff hole, where the player has to essay a lofting mashie shot to 
a little shelf on the cliff side, mountains high above him. 
Whether it was the effect of the lunch or, as I prefer to think, 
because the length of the hole was stated in metres instead of 
yards, I am not sure, but my ball struck the cliff short of the 
green and came bounding back on to the beach below. It was 
a sad business, after waiting to play that hole, as I may say, for 
thirty years or so. However, I did better at the flatter, duller 
holes, and my partner and I won the match. Still, it is the holes 
by the sea that are the “intriguing” ones. ‘The drive at the 
second from the top of the cliff, where it seems that a slice will 
take the ball right into the much-sounding sea, represents the 
very apotheosis of the tee-shot from a high place. I have never 
seen another quite so majestic or producing quite the same temp- 
tation to take the eye off the ball or hit the very soul out of the 
body. ‘The holes in what I venture to call the field on the top 
of the cliff are perfectly sound and good, but they are prose as 
compared with poetry. 

Whatever else the holes at St. Jean de Luz may be, they 
cannot be called flat. Here one is for ever slashing the ball 
from a pulpit into a valley and so up again to a terrace or a 
plateau. It is hard work for the untrained legs, and the sloping 
greens are exceedingly puzzling for the stranger, but it is very 
good fun! and, as regards the views, it is one of the loveliest 
courses to be seen anywhere, with the Pyrenees to look at on 
one side and the harbour and the Bay of Biscay beyond upon the 
other. Nivelle has this further distinction that it is the home 
course of that greatest or all French golfers, Arnaud Massy, 
and I made my first acquaintance with it in watching Massy 
play round. On this particular occasion he was not quite at his 
best ; yet he gave me the feeling that he would be, when in 
serious mood, as near as may be invincible there. The way in 
which he stroked and caressed the ball across those curly greens, 
so that it came on and on, when anybody else’s ball would have 
stopped, was infinitely impressive. He has been round the 
course in 61 and, making due allowance for the fact that these 
giants all do incredible scores on their own courses, this seems 
to me one of the most astonishing rounds I ever heard or dreamed 
of. On another occasion he went round in 63 and beat the 
better ball of Andrew Kirkaldy and another professional by 
7 up and 6 to play. Andrew’s comments on their performance 
may be imagined. If you go to Nivelle, ask Massy to tell you 
what they were. I regret I cannot here reproduce them. 
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FRIENDLY BEDSTEADS 


EAL’S specialise in well-made wooden 
Bedsteads to suit rooms furnished with 
collected antique pieces. The designs cover 
every period, from the simple Wainscot pattern 
in “weathered” oak to the curtained four-poster 
of Sheraton’s day and the entrancing Chinese 
lacquerwork loved by modern Georgians. 
Heal’s unrivalled workmanship means a bed- 
stead friendly toany honourable antique setting 


3f. “LADDER BACK” BEDSTEAD 
in dark oak, £5.0.0 


3 ft. 6in. HEPPLEWHITE FOUR-POSTER 
in mahogany, £19.10.0 


Wooden Bedstead Catalogue sent on request. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 
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BEETHOVEN AND NATURE’S 
INSPIRATION 


By Dynetrty Hussey. 


HERE are, roughly speaking, two ways by which the 
poets have approached Nature. The one way is direct, 
and of its use Greek literature provides the typical, 
the extreme, instances. Ruskin summed up their point 
of view, saying that the Greeks were ‘‘ content with 
expressing the unimaginary and actual qualities’? of scenery 
and animal life. To Homer a wave “ from the beginning to the 
end, do what it might, was still nothing else than salt water. . . . 
Black or clear, monstrous or violet-coloured, cold salt water 
it is always, and nothing but that.’”’ Alcman saw in the sea-gull 
merely—but how much it is !—the bird “that flies over the 
blossom of the swell in the halcyon’s company, with a careless 
heart, the sea-purple bird of spring.’’ Contrast with this Mrs. 
Browning’s pathetic seamew, whose bright eye suggests that 


The ocean and the sky 
Within him had lit up and nurst 
A soul God gave him not at first, 
To comprehend their majesty. 


The bird is ultimately instructed in the mysteries of human 
love, and “ thinks ”’ it a strange and mournful thing, and with 
our human touch there passes to him our agony. That is, again 
in an extreme instance, the second way of approach. The modern 
poetess, like Ruskin’s modern painter, is endeavouring “to 
express something which he, as a living creature, imagines in a 
lifeless object,’’ or, in this case, which she, as a human being, 
imagines in a creature not endowed with a mind, soul or intellect 
—call it which you will. 

The attribution of human feelings to animals, birds, flowers 
and so on is of comparatively recent development. Its origin 
may be traced to the Romantic school of thought which arose 
in Paris during the last years of the French monarchy and swept, 
like a tidal wave carrying all before it, over Germany during 
the succeeding half-century. Music, the chief of the arts in 
Germany, was profoundly influenced by the new attitude of 
mind, and, perhaps, the supreme instance of the kind of idea 
I have indicated is the episode of Parsifal’s swan. Logically, 
there is no reason why Parsifal should not have got into 
trouble for digging up primrose roots or whatever the flowers 
are that grow on the slopes of’ Monsalvat. But we may 
be sure that Gurnemanz, to whom they would have been 
something more than yellow primroses, would have scolded 
the youth for cruelty 
to flowers and not for 
the crime of spoiling the 
natural amenities of the 
mountain-side. 

On this day, the 
hundredth anniversary of 


his death, it is appro- 
priate to examine the 
attitude towards Nature 


of Beethoven, the greatest 
genius produced during 
the period when the 
Romantic movement was 
in the full flush of its 
youth, and to examine, 
in particular, that 
Pastoral Symphony in 
which he expresses most 
directly the emotions 
aroused in him by the 
contemplation of Nature. 
But lest our description of 


him as “ greatest’? may 
seem mere lip-service to 
a name which happens 


at the moment to be in 
everybody’s mouth, and 
may even appear to be 
contradicted by some of 
the facts which we 
shall have to _ consider, 
it is well first to 
justify the use of the 
adjective. 

In the first place, 
there is no composer the 
quality of whose work 
varies to such an ex- 
traordinary degree. But 


even so, the sum of his 
poorer works, like the 
Triple Concerto, ‘“ The 
Mount of Olives,” the BEETHOVEN (AGED 53). 
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Battle Symphony and so on, cannot detract from the value 
of his best, the great symphonies, the Missa Solenxis and the 
later chamber-music. What, then, is the quality of these last 
works which makes us call them original and sublime, which 
gave them so enormous a hold upon the minds of men that they 
turned the stream of musical development out of the course 
in which it had run hitherto ? 

Briefly, the answer to this questicn is that Beethoven 
enormously enlarged th2 emotional boundaries of the symphonic 
form bequeathed to him by Haydn and Mozart. He expressed 
in his best music ideas of a grandeur and of a universality in their 
appeal to mankind, which can only be paralleled, and that outside 
the art of music, in the works of Shakespeare. Mozart had 
something of his universality, but bis ideas are of a less sublime 
character. He was concerned with the comedy of man, not 
with his ideals and aspiration which are a part of man’s im- 
mortality, although in his last works—and it must be remembered 
that he died in his prime—he did approach the same level of 
thought which Beethoven was to attain only a few years later. 
On the technical side Beethoven filled with a new significance 
those parts of the symphony which, in the works of his predeces- 
sols, were for the most part mere padding—the joins between 
one section and the next. It is this which gives his greatest works 
their extraordinary vitality. The interest never for a moment 
ceases. But here his originality stops short. He did not invent 
new forms in which to express his ideas, and we may say that 
he did not invent them because the old forms amply sufficed. 
A general view of his work shows him astride the dividing line 
between the Classical and Romantic ideals. That is one source 
of bis strength. On the side of musical form Beethoven remained 
always a classical composer, but the content of his works became 
more and more sublime as his powers developed, and even modified 
his conceptions of form without involving him in any definite 
breakaway from the existing external structure of music. Even 
so apparently novel a work as the posthumous string quartet 
in C sharp minor (Opus 131), which is in seven movements 
linked together into a continuous whole, is structurally no more 
than the logical development of the suites of dances familiar to 
us in Bach’s suites and the Divertimenti of Mozart. His genius 
displayed itself in the use to which he put existing forms, not, as 
in the case of Wagner, in the invention of new ones. 

If, therefore, what follows in the examination of Beethoven’s 
response to the stimulus 
of natural beauty seems 
unduly critical, the reader 
must bear in mind that 
we are not concerned 
with the most important 
side of Beethoven’s 
genius, and that no good 
can come of thoughtless 
panegyrics, especially at 
a time when they are 
being printed by the 
thousand, and no harm 
can be done to real 
greatness by a frank 
acknowledgment of the 
weaknesses which go 
with it. 

It will be remem- 
bered that the movements 
of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony, which was called, 
at the first performance 
in 1808, “‘ A Recollection 
of Country Life,” are 
headed with sub-titles : 
‘Cheerful Impressions on 
Arriving in the Country,” 
“By. the. Braex,” 
“Peasants Merry- 
making,” “‘ Tempest and 
Storm” and “ The Shep- 
herds’ Hymn — Thanks- 
giving After the Storm.” 
Except the first, every one 
of these titles evokes a 
definite picture in the mind 
and, knowing them, the 
hearer cannot avoid associ- 
ating the music with exact 


and sometimes dramatic 
scenes. Beethoven cer- 
tainly assists him, for 
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his power of translating 
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visual phenomena into terms of music was great. He paints the 
woodland brook with accuracy even to the point of rivalling 
with his own its monotonous babbling ; and he touches in with 
naive simplicity the various birds that frequent its margin, 
and their names are duly recorded for identification in the score. 
His peasants are even more realistic. Their merry-making calls 
to mind the genre pictures of Teniers or Peasant Brueghel, and 
testifies, more than anything else in his music, to the composer’s 
Netherlandish ancestry. Nothing could be closer in imitation 
than the odd behaviour of the bassoonist, somnolent with drink. 
Such playing might have been heard in any of our country churches 
before the violin, the “ tooting clarinet,’’ the bassoon and the 
“ good old note ’’ of the serpent were ousted by that ‘‘ miserable 
dumbledore,’’ the harmonium—a musical revolution which set 
the good people of Mellstock in a pretty pother. Then the storm 
and the subsequent thanksgiving for its safe passage to another 
part of the country—cculd anything be more realistic, given 
Beethoven’s orchestra ? There is first the still foreboding before 
the onset of the tempest, which is expressed by very much the 
same means as Strauss employs in the corresponding place in the 
‘“‘ Alpine Symphony,” even to the high piping of the wood-wird, 
as if in fright, and the shuddering of the strings. Peals of thunder 
crash out, lightning flickers, feet scurry away in the race for 
shelter, and, when the turmoil has died down, the sun breaks 
through the clouds, flooding the rain-drenched fields with light. 
It is all depicted with the utmost precision of detail. And 
for all that, by comparison with modern achievements in this 
branch of music, the manner of it may seem at times crude ard 
childish, the poetic effect of the whole has not lost its power to 
enchant us. 

Yet Beethoven headed this series of definite pictures, which 
would lose most of their significance if deprived of the explana- 
tory titles—what, for instance, could we make of the Scherzo 
as ‘‘absoluté music ?—with the statement that the symphony 
should be regarded as ‘“‘ more an expression of feeling than 
painting.”” Beethoven was, perhaps, vaguely conscious that he 
was committirg an artistic mistake, that he was breaking the 
laws of musical expression to which he subscribed. So he penned 
this excuse upon his score in a momert of, perhaps unconcious, 
disingenuousress. He may, of course, have thought that he 
really was putting into his presentation of the facts some emo- 
tional significance which would lift them above the level of 
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commonplace imitation, even as Vaughan Williams has done 
in his Pastoral Symphony, to which Beethoven’s explanation might 
more justly be applied. He was once more standing astride, 
with ore foot on Classical territory ard the other in the rew 
land of Romance. He thought he saw in the yellow primrose 
that something more, but he has rot expressed it in the last four 
movements of this symphony, and we must judge by results 
and not by his intentions. So it is that the Pastoral Symphony 
is, for all its charm and humour, esteemed below its fellows. 
It has paid the price of a cardinal error in xsthetics. 

Its charm, however, is great enough to make us forgive the 
faults, since it springs from the composer’s genuine love of rural 
scenery and of the country life, in which he found respite from 
the cares and struggles of Vienna and consolation for his private 
sorrows. To the ‘“ Immortal Beloved”’ he wrote: ‘ Do but 
look upon beautiful Nature and gain strength to face the inevitable 
calmly.’’ In the surroundings of Heiligenstadt he could wander 
freely, singing to himself and wildly gesticulating as some new 
idea came into his mind, so that the yokels avoided his path, 
as though he were a maniac, and the very oxen took fright and 
bolted downhill with the wagon. Here, too, he could forget 
momentarily the terrible disability which made human society 
almost unendurable. ‘‘ My bad hearing does not trouble me 
here,’’ he writes. ‘In the country every tree seems to speak 
to me, saying‘ Holy! Holy!’ In the woods there is an enchant- 
ment which expresses all things—sweet peace of the woods !”’ 
It is this feeling, akin in type to Mrs. Browning’s rather than to 
Alcman’s vision, which finds expression in the first movement 
of the Pastoral Symphony and raises it far above the level of 
the remainder. For here is a subject apt for expression in music 
and worthy of Beethoven’s mighty powers. When, in the other 
movements, he falls back on the direct and literal presentation 
of facts, he brings to mind Mr. Roger Fry’s acute criticism of 
Brueghel: ‘‘ He had a marvellous grasp of visual phenomena. 

Only, all this remains, in a sense, external. No other 
significance is given to it; the crude facts persist uninterpreted, 
and their relations have no deeper implications, start no resonances 
in the spectator’s mind.’’ To achieve that much is a great deal, 
but how little it is beside the majesty of those works which are 
so full of deeper implications and start so many resonances in 
the hearer’s mind that they are assured of immortality so long 
as mankind retains its ideals. 





THE OLD MANOR 


By K. ATKINSON. 


HE agent handed me the key, after weighing it a moment 
in his palm. 

‘There it is, Sir, a heavy old key it is. They 

don’t make them like that nowadays.”’ 

I regarded it with reverence—a massive key, truly, 
the shank long and worn, the handle-piece a maze of intricate 
scrollwork: it weighed more than a pound. 

‘I’m giving it to you, Sir, in case old Mrs. Williams is out. 
She’s the caretaker, has two rooms there, but sometimes she 
comes down into the village, and I don’t want you to have the 
walk for nothing—it’s a tidy step. If she’s out, just let yourself 
in and go over the place. Bring the key back to-morrow or any 
time, no one’s likely to want it, perhaps for months.” 

With the key in the pocket of my coat, I climbed the hill 
towards the moors. The road lay at first between the high banks 
massed with the dense green of late summer. Long trails of 
old man’s beard hung from the branches of low-growing trees, 
whose boughs, meeting overhead, rendered the lane a warm, 
green tunnel, dim, mysterious. Heavy masses of fragrance 
now and then proclaimed the honeysuckle among the riot of 
foliage, and among the stones by the road’s edge sturdy dandelions 
reared their gold heads. 

The road climbed steadily till at last the banks dwindled, 
the trees thinned and I came out on to the moor. Everywhere 
was silence and sunshine, the heather in its prime glory flung a 
mantle of purple surpassing in richness the hue of any king’s 
garment over the rolling ground, studded with tumbled granite 
rocks stained yellow and silver by the close growth of lichen. 
The only sound was a faint twitter arising now and again as 
a tiny bird winged its way from stone to stone. I thought it a 
stonechat, but did not get near enough to see. 

The road now became a grass track, flat and well defined, but 
evidently seldom used. No ruts marked signs of recent passing. 
Not a soul was in sight, though I could see, away to my right 
hand, many a mile where the moor sloped down and down to the 
valley of the Tavy. In the far distance lay the silver shield of 
the sea hard by Plymouth. In the golden heat of afternoon 
I pressed forward up the still rising road: before me, on the 
crest of the hill, stood an old stone cross—placed there how many 
centuries ago to guide the pilgrim of those days on his hazardous 
journey across the moors to Exeter. I had passed another a 
mile or so back on Whitchurch Down—each, carved from the 
immortal granite, stood bravely to the sun of summer and the 
rain and snows of winter, undismayed, unchanging through the 
changing years. 





I meant to linger on the summit beneath the shade of the 
cross, but as I drew level my eye caught sight of my goal— 
the old manor house I sought. Half way down the slope a 
track branched off from the green road, and I followed this 
till it brought me to a rough wicket gate set in a low stone wall. 
The sun, now in the west, but still high in the heavens, flung 
a flood of golden light over the old place, investing its decay 
with a glory which somehow recalled its fallen greatness. 

The house had been planned with a generous hand and still 
wore an air of faded dignity, reminding one of an old aristocract 
fallen on evil days, but none the less retaining the grand air. 
Long and low, built of the grey stone of the moor, its latticed 
windows shone like jewels in the sun’s rays. The twisted 
chimneys were of red brick, warm and mellow against the grey 
roof tiles upon which grew rock lichen and many mosses. The 
door of ancient oak, thickly studded with nails, was shut and 
no smoke showed—nor any sign of life. I fingered the great 
key in my pocket, but still lingered at the gateway. It seemed 
almost a sacrilege to disturb the peace that brooded over the 
place. 

It must have been a virile race of men who conceived and 
builded so strong a house, hauling their stones and timber over the 
moorland and wresting the surrounding acres from the heather and 
rock. Such a race would, surely, have left its mark within the 
old place as without. Right and left of the gateway ran the stone 
wall, a true Dartmoor enclosure, built of heavy boulders laid one 
on top of the other, their only cement the myriad ferns and 
plants which flourished in their crannies. Behind the wall, 
out of sight, the murmur of water could be heard: in an old 
yew tree, stunted by a thousand moorland gales, a robin sang 
his thin summer song. 

Between the gate and the house lay a rough lawn, ringed 
in by stunted trees on the right, and on the left by a tangle of 
shrubs. Someone had lately cut the grass for fodder, the marks 
of the scythe’s swathe showed plainly and the young green of 
the fresh grass had not yet come. 

As I stood there two white pigeons suddenly flew up from 
behind the house and, settling on the roof top, commenced to 
strut up and down, cooing and bowing as they went. 

The spell was broken, and I opened the gate and walked 
up the path. As I went, the house watched me with secretly 
veiled eyes. I felt judgment was suspended. Arrived before 
the door, above which waved long tendrils of living scarlet and 
gold creeper, I gathered courage and knocked sturdily. The 
noise reverberated through the empty place and startled the 
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T= magnificent Delphinium (or Perennial Larkspur) 
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brought to a high degree of beauty by Kelways; to-day 
there is no more beautiful flower in the garden. 

The many-flowered spikes make such a striking display that 
no garden, no matter what size, is really complete without 
some Kelway’s Blue Delphiniums—a colour rarely made 
enough of, but which these new varieties supply from 
palest azure. through gentian and royal blue to thunder- 
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Their recent acquisition of the 
famous’ business of Mark 
Feetham & Co., late of Clifford 
Street, Bond Street, W., has 
placed Bratt Colbran & Co. in 
an unequalled position for the 
supply of exact and finely 
finished reproductions of Period 
fireplace models of exclusive 
character and authentic design. 


A visit to our Period Fireplace Gallery 
will be found of interest. 
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pigeons, which flew up with a rush of white wings shining like 
silver against the intense blue of the ether; but none answered. 
Slowly I drew from my pocket the great key. Under the eyes 
of the old house I felt like a thief and an interloper, but none 
the less I fitted it into the well worn lock. The caietaker was 
abroad. 

Holding my breath, I pushed open the heavy door and waited. 
Nothing stirred, the sun flooded in over oaken boards scarred 
with the feet of time, in the shadow beyond I caught sight of 
a deep chimney place and, farther on, the broad step of a stair. 
‘ Peace be unto you,” I murmured, and crossed the threshold. 
Coming from the sunlight into the shadow, my eyes took in the 
house-place but slowly. To left ana to right of the square hall 
low doorways led to adjoining rooms—the oak latches with their 
bits of leather still as the workman had left them four hundred 
years before. The great open fireplace, blackened and pitted, 
held a pair of iron dogs, rusted and forlorn ; the hooks from the 
ceiling held only cobwebs where once bunches of fragrant herbs, 
prime hams and well smoked bacon had hung. The stone floor, 
worn to unevenness from generations of passing feet, was clean and 
cold: an indefinite sense of waiting hung in the air. Crossing 
to the window, I threw wide the lattice, letting in a rush of warm 
air perfumed from the heather of the moor; with its advent 
I felt better able to continue my explorations. Beyond the 
fire a wide stair of black oak wound up to a low gallery. The 
worm had had its will with the boards and with the hand- 
rail, but the wood was thick enough to stand many a year yet 
if the ravage could be checked. Half way up, a wide window 
was dignified by some inscriptions and a coat of arms in coloured 
glass. I mounted eagerly. The coat of arms was blazoned 
in scarlet deep as the ruby and in blue that vied with the sky 
without. Unskilled in heraldry, it meant little to me, but 
underneath ran the motto of the house—“ All pass, but I stand.” 

When the order had gone forth to portray in brave colours 
the imagery of their house, had they taken ae did they 
intend their legend to apply to the house itself, : ? 
The bones of him who had caused this place to ne built and 
those of his descendants lay mouldered in the churchyard below ; 
they had passed, but their house still stood, unchanged, undis- 
mayed, though deserted. Yet it seemed to me that the feeling 
of a house inhabited remained. 

Above, out of the gallery, led wide rooms, long and low 
under the roof tree, empty, silent, the whitewash of the walls 
falling on the floor in fragments that dusted the oaken boards 
with a film of grey. Everywhere was neglect, but I saw no 
sign of real decay ; nothing was amiss which could not be righted 
with a little care and some money. 

Descending, I wandered through four rooms which looked 
westwards towards the moor, watching the path up which I 
had come. The last one also faced to the south through a 
wide bay. It had evidently been the woman’s room, .and i 
oak panelling, though a little worm-eaten, lent an air of gracious 
dignity. Here, again, carved in the stone of the fireplace, ran 
the legend of the house—“ All pass, but I stand.”’ It was very 
warm in this room and very still, something of the calm and 
peace of old days lay upon it, a warm brooding; the eyes of 
the house looked more kindly at me here. Passing beyond, 
I came upon the kitchen regions, and here I found the rooms 
used by the caretaker. They were small but snug, and neatly 
though sparsely furnished. 

A small fire smouldered in one of the rooms, the wedge of 
peat laid upon the glowing ashes gave out a soft aromatic scent. 
Beside it a kettle murmured, simmering. Close to these rooms 
I came upon the back door of the place. Opening this, a court- 
yard was disclosed heavily paved with great uneven blocks of 
stone. In the centre an old grey well-head, beside which stood 
a worn steel bucket and chain, showed where Mrs. Williams drew 
her water. Here there were more pigeons, which, at my advent, 
flew up to the eaves of the house, whence they regarded me with 
bright, jewelled, unwinking eyes. 

Passing through a doorway beyond the well, I came upon 
a tangled growth of flowers. Here had been the garden—won 
with what patience from the moor! It was closely surrounded 
by a wall of stone, and was, perhaps, a half-acre in extent. The 
grass path up the centre had been roughly cut, but no effort 
had been made to deal with the tangle of flowers and weed that 
strove for the mastery. The scent of ancient moss roses filled 
the air, a thicket of them, half covered with white convolvulus, 
jostled a bed-.of lavender which vied with them in fragrance. 

A bay tree and a parcel of sage, thyme and marjoram 
betokened the herb garden, and these had been kept fairly free 
from weed or had won their position by hardiness. Sweet 
william, love-in-a-mist, clove pinks, London pride—a thousand 
old flowers could be seen here and there pushing up their heads 
among the thicket of weeds which climbed and crept and clung. 
A sad place, sweet and fragrant, but full of memories of the 
past : not even the robin’s song could dispel the sorrow which 
came upon me at the thought of all the fair women of past days 
who had lingered here, and now were dust. 

Behind the garden wall a belt of beech trees kept off the 
wind from the north, and beyond them the slope of the moor rose 
higher again towards the summit of a tor crowned with a clitter 
of grey stones. Pushing through a belt of shrubs that grew 
against the wall of the house, I found myself before the south 


windows of the panelled room. A fallen sundial lay among the 


grass and flowers, between the cracked granite stones which 
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had formed its base a sturdy thistle flourished. I stooped 
to the dial and read again, “‘ All pass, but I stand’’; and the 
fallen record of the hours seemed a bitter jest in face of the 
proud message. 

I strove to lift the column, but could not stir its weight, 
and as I strained over it a soft voice, warm with the broad 
accent of Devon, sounded behind me. 

“ Leave it be, Sir; many have tried to lift it, but it’s beyond 
your power.” 

I turned, to find a tall, sweet-faced woman framed in the 
open casement of the window. She had pushed back a faded 
lilac sun-bonnet, and her grey hair was drawn back neatly 
from a face pale and thin, but healthy, none the less. Her grey 
eyes held a far-away look as if she saw visions, her hands bore 
traces of a life of work. I raised my cap and explained my 
presence: she nodded tranquilly. 

“When I saw t’old key in House door I knew t’was another 
visitor from agents. You'll be thirsty, Sir, from your walk. 
Will ’ee take a cup o’ tea ?”’ 

I accepted gratefully, and presently, sitting by the fireside, 
blew the peat to a dull glow with the bellows while Mrs. Williams 
went to and fro laying the table. 

“Do people often come to see the house ? 

“Not often.’”’ She paused, considering. 
or four a year. I don’t keep no count.” 

‘““ Why does no one take it ?” 

“Ah! my dear soul, there you ask me a question. Only 
the House can answer. Some have tried, but there be always a 
hitch somewhere. None but Tremaines have ever lived here, 
and now they be gone. Their ghosts keep the place for them. 
You may smile, Sir, but I served old Squire Tremayne all my 
life till he died, and Miss Caroline after him, and now she’s gone, 
too, and I live on here. I know best.” 

‘Aren’t you lonely here ? ” 

Even as I spoke I knew the answer. 

“Lonely! No, Sir, I’m never alone. A power o’ Tremaines 
hev lived an’ died here. There’s a many of ’em here still. You, 
Sir, be a stranger (meaning no disrespect), but with me ’tis differ- 
ent. No, Sir, I’m never alone.” 

““You’re contented here, then ? ” 

She turned a startled gaze on'me. 

‘“ Where else sh’ld I be? I’ve never known another home. 
My mother was maid to t’old Squire’s wife, and when she married 
the coachman they still lived on here, and I was born over the 
stables. No, Sir. . . .” Her eyes looked past me out over 
the moor beyond the garden, “I be here till death takes me.” 

“Are you never afraid ? Alone—in winter. 

She shook her grey head. 

‘No, Sir. The service of the House keeps me busy, and I 
was never one to gad about. Sometimes a neighbour walks up 
for a crack wi’ me, and on Sundays, when ’tis fine, I get down 
to church. What should I fear ? ” 

‘I don’t know.” 

I looked round and out at the wide moors. 

‘T think if I were a woman I should be—alone up here.” 

She laughed tolerantly. 

‘“That’s because you bean’t moor bred and born. With 
us ‘tis different.” 

‘“‘ And if I tell the agent I’ll take this house ? ”’ 

I leant across the table eagerly. Her eyes came back from 
the window and steadied to mine. I saw that their far-away 
look had gone: they were bright and hard, almost menacing, 
the pupils dwindled to a pin-point. Her words were soft, but 
a ring of steel lay beneath the broad accent. 

‘You may try to take it, Sir, but if you come here you'll 
not stay,” she lowered her voice, ‘‘ they’ll not let you. Tremaine 
built this place, Tremaines owned it for four hundred years, 
‘tis full of their spirit and their thought. If you come, you’) 
not stay. 

She rose stiffly. 

‘Don’t say, Sir, I didn’t warn you.” 

The sun had hidden momentarily behind a cloud, the little 
room fell dark on a sudden, shadows gathered in the corners, 
the tall, thin form seemed suddenly invested with mystery, a 
sibyllic air clung about her. I caught in her accents a challenge 
from the whole race of those who had lived and died within thes 
walls. 

The peat settled upon the embers with a faint sound: the 
room was very still, and a faint sigh sounded in the air behind 
me; a cold air drifted across my forehead. Something waited 
for my answer. I rose to my feet and held out my hand. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Williams, for your tea and for your warn- 
ing. I shall not disturb you. Tell them I understand.” 

As I closed the wicket gate behind me I turned to look once 
more at the old house bathed in the sun now freed from the 
clouds. The pigeons still strutted upon the roof, the oaken door 
stood open, a faint plume of blue smoke rose from the peat fire 
within. 

The house lay warm, dignified, ancient and inviolate. Not 
for me to disturb its sleep and its memories, and as I strode 
down the moor towards the little town I doubted if any would 
ever have the temerity to do so. 

I can picture Mrs. Williams moving about her work as the 
years pass, grown a little greyer, frailer, more unearthly, till 
at last her spirit joins those who keep watch and ward in 
Tremaine’s Manor. 


‘Perhaps three 
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(Left) THE DRAMATIC CHIEF OF SIN-MA-HOW. 
MOUNTAIN OF ACONITE. 


Pheasant Jungles, by William Beebe. (Putnam. 12s. 6d.) 
HERE are many people who would ask nothing better 
of the gods than to be commissioned to wander over 
the face of the earth in pursuit of their chosen interest. 
The intelligent accident of fate made Mr. Beebe a natural- 
ist, and it is because he is a poet-naturalist that he has made 
a success. We have not had any recognised great naturalists 
in England since the days of Darwin, Huxley, Lord Avebury 
and Gosse. We have to go back to the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century to find people who were naturalists and 
could write science in English. 

It is not that we have not had people who possessed the 
capacity, for, when all is said and done, the greatest men of 
science, whatever branch it may be, are those who are able 
to translate the technics of their subject into clear, lucid English, 
and write of their material so that their thought could be followed 
by the ordinary man. But, as it happened, they did not turn 
their attention to Natural History. Sir Oliver Lodge, Ray 
Lankester, Crook, Dewar and a host of lecturers at the Royal 
Institution still follow the tradition, and when you get a first- 
class scientist who is able to make himself comprehensible to 
the layman you may be sure that here is not only fact, but 
sound logic and a basis for belief. In science, as in art, it is 
only the fakers who are incomprehensible, 

This book of William Beebe’s is not about pheasants—it is 
about his adventures in search of 
them; and when one says pheasants, 
it does not mean pheasants in the 
decent commonplace shooting sense. 
This is no book for the game preserver, 
for Beebe is an American and probably 
quite savage concerning the sophisti- 
cated arts of covert shooting. He is 
honoris causa something odd at a Welsh 
University; but when it comes to 
pheasants the fellow is simply a zoolo- 
gist. Any bird of the tribe is interest- 
ing to him, and its game or sport value 
is to him negligible. For that, the book 
is useless. It tells us a lot about Beebe, 
and a delightful lot about the world ; but 
as a text book about pheasants of any use 
to the game preserver it is — futile. 
On the other hand, it is glorious reading. 

He is up in the Kinchinjunga 
jungles in the dense forest, and while 
watching birds startle a laughing thrush : 
it alarmed every creature within earshot. 
The terrible silence of fear closed down 
upon the jungle. Myriads of living things 
breathed quietly, panted or held their breath, 
while my thrush continued to shriek its 
terror to heaven as it fled headlong. For 
several minutes the moss hung forest gave 
forth not a whisper of life. Only the slow 
flapping of the great deaf butterflies showed 
that anything still lived within the shadows. 
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(Centre) NEPALESE SHEPHERD AND HIS MUZZLED SHEEP ON SANDUKPHU, THE 
(Right) THE SHOOTER OF THE POISONED ARROWS. 


Here, on the edge of Nepal, he finds and studies the blood 
pheasants, the impeyans and the tragopans, and in search of a 
covey nearly takes a fifteen hundred foot drop over the edge of 
an ice-field. There is the pathetic adventure of Hadzia, the 
hill-boy, who, after patient search, finds an impeyan nest, 
worth to him untold wealth—and breaks the eggs. Then we 
switch from the high hills of the “‘ Roof of the World ” to the 
hot jungles of the Burmese hinterland right up on the Chinese 
frontier beyond Myitkyina, under charge of Aladdin, a super- 
servant of the East. 

It was difficult country, but Beebe is able to write— 
my aches and pains were forgotten when at last I would come in sight 
of a cock pheasant and his harem busily scratching for a living. Some- 
times the prize was a glossy jungle fowl with drooping tail and red and 
gold ruff, or there would come into sight a flock of immaculate black 
and white silvers with scarlet wattled heads erect and on the alert. 
My heart would thump with excitement at this culmination of perhaps 
many hours’ stalking and I would watch them for a time with glasses 
and then shoot what specimens I wished to use for study in the mono- 
graph. 

One gets glimpses of the little Ghurka guard, the odd com- 
munity of native servants and the wild Kachin tribesmen of 
Sin-Ma-How. Pheasant hunting carries adventures. On two 
trips rocks were rolled down on the explorer, and later poisoned 
arrows flickered against the tents. Beebe found the place where 
the malicious archer lurked : 
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EIGHT HUNDRED VULTURES FEEDING ON A DEAD HORSE. 
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Ghe Bedtime Toast- | 
‘A Happy Good-Night 


Of all the gifts of childhood the gift most 
envied by those who are in the autumn 
of life is the enjoyment of sound sleep 
which really rebuilds and restores health 
and vitality. 


Nourishment alone is the secret of health 
for both young and old, but with advancing 
years it is most important that the nourish- 
ment taken shall be highly concentrated, 
correctly balanced and easily digested. 


The following letter we received is proof 
of the value of “‘ Ovaltine”’ for the aged : 


“ Allow me to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our high appreciation of ‘ Ovaltine.’ 
Mother, who is now over 70, takes it twice 
a day, and her present condition is evidence 
of the wonderful effects that ‘Ovaltine’ 
can produce. 


si LTINE OVA ALTINE 


“See ONE FOOD a 
SSeS CHOCOLATE 


RUSKS 


More appetising, easily 


“When she returned from Canada last year 
she was frightfully thin, frail and nervy, 
and suffered from Insomnia. Now she is 
the picture of health—takes a daily walk 
which was once an irksome task, and she 
sleeps soundly. We have nothing else to 
thank but ‘ Ovaltine.’ ” 


Healthy days and happy nights of restful 
sleep. Delicious “ Ovaltine”’ is indeed 
a boon for those in advancing years ! 


Containing the concentrated nourishment 
extracted from malt, milk and eggs, with a 
cocoa flavouring, ‘“ Ovaltine’’ supplies all 
the nutritive elements correctly balanced, 
and also all the vitamins in proper pro- 
portions. Not only is it digested with 
ease but it is capable of aiding the digestion 
of three or four times its own weight of 
ordinary food. 


‘OVALTINE 


Children — and adults, 


digested and much more B u ilds-up Brain e Nerve and Body too—will enjoy this most 


nourishing thanordinary 
rusks or biscuits. 


Prices 1/6 and 2/6 per tin. 











Obtainable throughout the British Empire. 
Prices in Great Britain, 1/6, 2/6 and 4,6 per tin, 





delicious and very nour- 
ishing food-sweet. 


Prices 8d. and |/3 per packet. 
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I did not hesitate but fired at 
the bush and the miserable crea- 
ture rolled out and down the nill- 
side like a ball while alongside 
him, as if it were a huge solid 
wheel, revolved the enormous hat. 
The headman of Sin- Ma - How 
sent up words of thanks. 

Then, again, from the sea 
toward the tall pheasant- 
haunted mountain - tops, the 
spiced jungle scents and the 
tall rattling bamboo clumps— 
there we find the great ocel- 
lated argus pheasant : 


Difficult to write of because of 
the indescribable marvel of itself 
and its life. Its myriad-eyed wing 
feathers, its complex courtship 
display, its secret dancing ground 
in the heart of the jungle—all set 
it apart as a bird superlative and 
distinguished. 

Yet he never saw one, though 
he stalked by day and hunted by night when the moonless 
jungle was all phosphorescent with fox-fire. 

Tales of the Malay and the grim head-hunting Dyaks of 
Borneo, close this book, which carries the reader to the very 
heart of these strange jungle lands. It is not a travel book : 
we are not wearied with tales of places and dull white exiles ; 
but we have journeyed with that rarest of men, one who sees 
and is also able to weave word spells of description. 


BH, o..C. P. 





A Three-Legged Tour in Greece, by Ethel Smyth, D.B.E., Mus. Doc. 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 

I HAVE read very few books on travel in Greece (in future I will read 
more), but I have no hesitation is saying that this is the gayest and wittiest 
book of all those which I have not read. The fact admits of no doubt 
at all. My only qualification for reviewing A Three-Legged Tour is a 
long-ago ecstasy, when I first awakened to the knowledge of Athena 
and Artemis and their kin, and that new world, which is the old, opened 
to my startled eyes. Dame Ethel Smyth gives this curious title to 
“the account of one of the most enthralling experiences of a lifetime, 
because it seems to me that a tour carried out by a great-aunt and her 
great-niece has something of the three-legged race about it. In both 
cases the exuberance of the younger and more active of the partners 
has to be toned down to the scale of his yoke-fellow—who thereupon 
becomes equal to feats of pace and endurance that could not have been 
accomplished in single-harness.” It would take courage to follow in 
the footsteps of these intrepid ladies. But courage and laughter were 
the chief things in this tour—and beauty, of course, thin and clear and 
exquisite, not the sumptuous beauty of Italy, and air such as we never 
breathe, and flowers, and flowers, and flowers. And courage was 
needed for motors held together by a bit of tape and some stamp-paper. 
And for “‘ hard-boiled eggs that ran up your arm when you cracked them 
(it is odd, but true, that the Greeks are not able to boil an egg hard).”’ 
And for trains that might be ‘‘ absolutely crammed, people perched on the 
roof, people crouching on the steps, people climbing up and down and 
shuffling along the footboard all the way.” The trains were always 
about two hours late and you composed yourself for slumber by the 
roadside until they arrived, or, having arrived, felt equal for a further 
journey. As for the mules; well, the mules were the only creatures 
in Greece who really did know their business and fulfilled their obli- 
gations—except the Great Power, one of the firm of Ghiolman Brothers, 
tourist agents, Athens, whose name seems almost unknown in England, 
but who holds the tourist’s Greece in the hollow of his hand, even 
arranging ‘‘ the exact blade of grass on which luncheon was to be eaten.” 
Unfortunately, the wittiest parts of the book always seem to deal with 
the most regrettable incidents of the tour and I, intrigued by the mys- 
terious little joint ‘“‘ which looked like the shoulder-blade of a child 
and was one of the few bits of tender meat we lit on in Greece,” and 
by the beds which were ‘‘ wooden chests covered with something too 
thin to be called mattresses, yet thick enough to have lumps in them.” — 
I feel that in my unbridled interest in these details I am unduly holding 
up to notice the drawbacks to travel in southern Greece and letting the 
magic and mystery escape. Which is most unfair to the author. For, 
“even if this country had not been Helen’s home I think E. and I 
would have been just as overwhelmed by the beauty confronting us— 
the brilliant green and silver foreground, the snow-covered mountains 
east and west, and that particular witchery of light that nature seems 
able to achieve in Greece only (all travellers are agreed on this point), 
and which on that lovely morning literally made you catch your breath.” 
One little item of information, accidentally given, I pick up with interest 
and pride. Dame Ethel Smyth was born on the twenty-third of April. 
So wasI. Sowas St.George. So were Shakespeare, Cervantes, Turner 
and Rupert Brooke. We are an illus rious company. | Bp : 3 


Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley. (Howe, 18s.) 

THE DEAN OF WINDSOR has done well to give to the world these 
letters, written by his aunt when a young lady at Court, 1849-63, for 
they draw a singularly intimate picture of Victoria, her children and 
surroundings, and one which could not have come quite in this guise 
from any other pen. Lady Augusta’s wit and her warmth of heart, 
her capacity to see the faults of those she loved and love them no less 
for it, make her an ideal recorder of intimacies. Her affection seems 
particularly to have been given tothe Duchess of Kent, and one hardly 
wonders, for with nothing startling to say of her words and deeds 
she gives her correspondents, as she will now give her readers, the 
impression of an extraordinarily brave and affectionate woman, made wise 
by love. Her apology for not writing to a friend, in fact, although 
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“continually writing to you in 
intention and heart,” could scarcely 
be bettered. It is one of those 
fine phrases of which it may be 
said, in the words of the Burford 
epitaph, “Her heart did doe it 
and not her wit.” By the way 
come, quickly sketched in, por- 
traits of people whose names still 
ring in our ears, or scraps of their 
talk, such as this of Florence 
Nightingale : 
“The servants were all in such 
a state to see her — Seabrook 
approves because she can laugh ! 
and has no nonsense. She wears 
the Queen’s brooch which her 
soldiers are so proud of, taking 
it as a personal compliment to 
each individual !— Numbers of 
them write to her ! 

“Did I tell you that she 
thought the Scotch bore pain 
best, then the English, and last 
the Irish, poor Paddy, but all 
wonderfully.” 

The ex-Emperor of Germany 
‘ appears as: 
the Boy, not very pretty, the arm much better and likely to get 
quite strong they say.” 
Later, in a letter from Miss Mary Stanley, we get a glimpse of him 
at the Prince of Wales’ wedding, which is rather more informative : 
Only one member of the Royal family was a little restive and that 
was little P. Wm. of Prussia who was committed to his little uncle’s 
care. I saw his mother put out her hand in a rebuking manner 
and I saw P. Leopold take him by the shoulders. Afterwards I heard 
that in answer to the Queen’s enquiry if he had been good, the answer 
was ‘On no, he was biting us all the time!’ ”” 
In spite of the pre-occupation with death and the gloomier side of 
religion which seem often to colour her surroundings, Lady Augusta 
Stanley had a love of a good story with which to regale her correspondents, 
as this of an old woman in the Highlands who said : 
“*“the Queen maun be a rale fine wummun, I hae often said to my 
neebors, the Queen maun be a gude wummun, for the tea and sugar’s 
- ay cheap sin She cam on; ’afore her time it used to be 7/- 
the Ib.’ ” 
The effect of the book, on the whole, will be to increase the reader’s 
sympathy with Victoria asawoman. Dullness seems to have been the 
official rule of life at Court, and little Princess Beatrice, a delightful child, 
almost the only person strong and self-poised enough to remain un- 
tainted by it. Perhaps, though, the Dean of Windsor and Mr. Hector 
Bolitho have not intended to call attention to the fact, the ineffectiveness 
of medical attention and nursing, even in the Queen’s household, as 
compared with what is available at the present time, even for the poorest, 
is the most marked change which the book records. 


My Mither’s Aunt, by William Ogilvie. 
Romantic Ballads, by Margaret Sackville. (Porpoise Press, 6d. each.) 
THE admirable practice of publishing sixpenny selections from the 
work of living poets seems to be growing; and the only criticism to 
be made concerning the present venture is that we do not get as much 
for letting our sixpence go bang as at least one English publisher gives 
us. The quality, however, of My Mither’s Aunt is excellent, and illus- 
trates once more the enviable degree of raciness attainable by one who 
has ‘‘ the Scots.” This rich humour comes out best in “ The Inter- 
ruption,” where Vicar’s wife and old Scots body carry on a long, decorous 
conversation, and, when the former has primly departed, the latter 
can give vent to her real feelings : 
““T canna thole they preachin’ kind, 

Aye bletherin’ on sin. 

What was it I was tellin’ ye 

Afore the jade cam in?” 

There is room for not more than a taste of a poet in these sixpenny 
broadsheets ; but, in the case of Lady Margaret Sackville, many who 
already know the taste of her brief lyrics, encountered in contemporary 
pages, may be surprised by these longer romantic ballads, a form that 
suits the author as well as the song and the epitaph. ‘The faithless 
lover is the effective burden of several of the poems. It carries a heart- 
ache when the victim is a man, as in “‘ The Hill”: 

*** Now what has turned you crusty, and what has turned you sour ? 

You’re like a biessed weather-cock which alters every hour ! 

I’ll sigh on yonder sailing ship and sail away to sea.’ 

‘Sail where you will, climb every hill, but never trouble me.’ ”’ 
And it carries a heartbreak when the victim is a woman, as in “‘ The 
Confession ”’ : 

““«'Then go your ways and welcome!’ ‘ And you won’t grieve or 
miss me?’ 

‘ Why should I grieve?’ ‘ Nor weary or tear your heart and weep ? ’ 

‘ Unless with laughter, may be.’ ‘ And never break your sleeping ? ’ 

‘ Fear not, my lad, ah! never fear. I’ll find a way to sleep:’” 
These two are perhaps the best of the ballads included. Another 
poem, “ The Cavalcade,” gives an example of the author’s capacity 
for vivid terseness ; it is a complete picture, a complete story, and 
there are no more than forty-four simple words in the whole of it. 


The Bridge: A Chapter in the History of Building, Illustrated 
in Colour and Black and White by Frank Brangwyn, R.A., and 
written by Christian Barman. (The Bodley Head, 31s. 6d.) 

THE ceaseless labour of bridges, in carrying civ.lisation over obstacles, 

and implicit in their structure, fascinates Mr. Brangwyn. From translat- 

ing into terms of colour the labours of mankind, he turns, for change, to 
doing the same for those of bridges. A note to this book, which contains 
twenty-three reproductions in colour of superb bridges all over the world, 
and as many black and white impressions, tells us that they are part of 

a great collection that Mr. Brangwyn has been making for years past 

with the idea of publishing a huge monumental work containing all his 

bridge p'ctures. The war put an end to the scheme. A first instalment, 
however, appeared some years ago in ‘‘A Book of Bridges,”’ accompanied 
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by a very able history of bridge-building by Mr. Shaw Sparrow. 
The writer of the present volume, similar in format, had, obviously, 
to approach the subject from another angle. Mr. Barman, accordingly, 
attempts very gallantly to give us the ethics and esthetics of bridges. 
The sub-heading to the title would more accurately read “ A chapter 
in the theory of building.’”” Mr. Barman has wide knowledge, archi- 
tectural and literary, and not a little philosophy ; but there must be 
limits to the philosophical treatment of structural subjects. In the 
preface Mr. Barman observes that, in these days, thought sometimes 
appears in danger of being extinguished in a plethora of detailed know- 
ledge—largely historical. But that is preferable to the alternative here 
presented, where knowledge, even meaning, tends to get lost in a 
plethora of detailed thought. 


THE GRAND 
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A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 


Some Booxs ON BEETHOVEN. 

Tue Unconscious BEETHOVEN, by Ernest Newman (Parsons, 1os. 6d.) ; 
BEETHOVEN, THE SEARCH FOR REALITY, by W. J. Turner (Benn, 18s.) 5 
BEETHOVEN, by Harvey Grace (Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d.) ; BEETHOVEN’S PIANO- 
FORTE SONATAS, by William Behrend (Dent, 6s.). 

Tue Great Dexusion, by “ Neon’ (Benn, 12s. 6d.); Lorp GEORGE 
MuRRAY AND THE Forty-FIVE, by Winifred Duke (Milne and Hutchison, 
Aberdeen, 7s. 6d.) ; Prtcrims, by Ethel Mannin (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.) ; Your 
Cuckoo S1ncs By Kinp, by Valentine Dob: 6» (Knopf, 7s. 6d.) ; Mr. ForTUNE, 
PLEAsE, by H. C. Bailey (Methuen, 7s. 6d.); SHoot! by Luigi Pirandello, 
translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) ; SauL’s 
DAuGHTER, by Mary Gaunt (Benn, 7s. 6d.) ; THERE AND Back AGAIN, by 
Mary Crosbie (Allan, 7s. 6d.) ; THE IRON AGE, by Lady Wedgwood (Hutchin- 
son, 75. 6d.) ; THe Story oF A NoveL, by Maxim Gorky (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.). 


MILITARY MEETING AT 


SANDOWN PARK 


THE HORSEMANSHIP. 


EXCELLENCE OF 





THE FIRST FENCE IN THE RACE FOR THE GRAND MILITARY GOLD CUP. 


MID all the talk about the correct way to sit a horse 
over a fence, an ounce of such admirable practice as 
was seen during the Grand Military Meeting at Sandown 
Park last week-end is, to my way of thinking, worth any 
amount 

of theory. 
Eighteen men, un- 
usually well 
horsed for this 
restricted class of 
steeplechase, went 
out to do battle 
for the Gold Cup. 
Only two of them 
fell. Three others 
pulled up, their 
horses being un- 
able to complete 
the course of © 
three miles. 
Thirteen, there- 
fore, finished. A 
year ago when 
there were nine- 
teen starters only 
six finished. Is 
it not a reasonable 
inference to take 
that the standard 
of horsemanship 
was most satisfac- 
torily high ? 

It was said 
that the fences 
were easier, but 
the Clerk of the 
Course (Mr. 
Loraine) would 
not hear of that. 
He maintained 
that they were as 
they always have 


W. A. Rouch. 





ZENO: WINNER OF THE IMPERIAL CUP. 


been. I certainly think the good sound going had something to do 
with it. Horses were able to get the right foothold for taking off 
and landing. What, however, was plain to see was the steady 
races these soldier-men rode. There was a conspicuous absence 
of the mad tear- 
away tactics. 
They sat their 
horses well over 
the fences after 
properly steady- 
ing them on 
reaching them. 
Yet they were 
always going at 
a smart pace, 
thanks to the 
strong gallop set 
by the grey horse 
Ghent of Old. As 
a matter of fact, 
the time was ever 
so mucb faster for 
the three miles 
and a_ hundred 
yards than had 
been recorded by 
Sprig, who on the 
previous day had 
won the Select 
*Chase over 
exactly the same 
distance and on 
the same going. 
There were only 
seven starters in 
the race in which 
professional 
jockeys rode, and 
that smaller field 
would doubtless 
explain the more 
subdued pace. 
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It’s all a question of right decoration. By a judicious 
selection of materials and shades, the somewhat cramped and 
dull effect of the average staircase can be entirely obviated. 


Nothing will do this so effectively as PINCHIN, JOHNSON SUPER-FINISHES. 
These high-grade decorative materials will give a breadth 


and harmony to your home such as cannot be 
obtained by any other means. When ont 
decorating, be sure to select them, e 
for they’re far and away the cheap- ™ 
est in the long run. They /ast. 9, py e Ae 
rd wv é 


qg A finely produced book- 


let, suggesting a variety ' 
of pleasing colour schemes, SUPER- PAINT 
ill b ted free on request. 

wi e poste q Sf uinesie 
EYDOL 
DISTEMPER 

HYGEI 
PINCHIN, JOHNSON & CO., LTD., FLAT WALL FINISH 
General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. SBIGS 














_~HADDON HALL, DERBYSHIRE, 


the seat of His Grace the Duke of Rutland, 
has been equipped with 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING :: ELECTRIC HEATING :: COOKING 
AND POWER 5 ELECTRIC HIGH-SPEED SERVICE LIFTS. 


Wired throughout on the ‘‘ STANNOS” 
System, which is practically invisible. 


These modern conveniences have been installed without interfering with 
the architectural beauties of this ancient and historic mansion, 


by 
ELLIS & WARD, LTD. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER ENGINEERS, 
PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 


Schemes prepared and Estimates submitted free of cost. 
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Useful Novelties for EASTER GIFTS 





You are cordially invited to call or fully 
illustrated catalogue sent on _ request. 





VeCVICKERY 





Drop Action Pencil. Ever rigid point and magazine 


for refills. ALWAYS 

Special Value. Solid Gold, £4. Solid Silver, 178. 6d. SOMETHING 
NEW AT 

reer rreng VICKERY’S. 














Vickery’s New Cigar- 
ette and Match Holder 
for the Car. 
Easily used with one hand 
3} x 3h in. Best Electro 
Plate, £2 5s. 
Finely engine turned, Ster- 
ling Silver, £6 18s. 6d. 





Vickery’s New and Very Flexible Gold 
Snake Bangles for neck, arm or ankle. 
The Latest Fashion. 





For Neck, £4 18 6. For Arm or Ankle, £3 3 0. 






Every Man should wear one. 


Vickery’s adjustable Milanese Silver Wristlet for Men’s 
Watches. Flexible as silk and of great strength and 
durability—without any of the a of a leather strap. 





Size as illustrated - - - £1 56 
Ditto in Gold, 9 a: - - £4126 
Ditto ditto 18 ct. - - £7100 

Or Complete, with Silver Wristlet and 
Vickery’s Ideal Silver Watch - £517 6 


Wider Wristlet for Square Watches (Silver) £1 10 0 


Also made in various designs for Ladies’ wear in 9Qct., 
18ct., and 18ct. White Gold. Prices sent on request, 





A beautiful little 18ct. Gold and Enamel Lever Wrist 
Watch, most reliable, and superfine finish. 

















(Charming gift) only - - - £11 110 
145 & 147 By 4 Ippointment 
Siblersmith 6b to M the 
REGENT Af Jeweller HM LEK 
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2 — ~ When three’s compant- 


HE C.2. Loud Speaker is 

never de trop. It is a 

welcome addition to any com- 
pany, small or large. 


The C.2. is a full-sized, full- 
toned instrument, capable Oo 
filling a large room, yet it only 
costs £3, less than the price of 
many inferior loud speakers. 

ere is no rival to the C.2. 
either in quality of reproduc- 
tion or in appearance at any- 
where near the same price. 


Height 24” ; flare 14”; tone 


perfect, volume ample. 


The only full-sized, full-toned 


instrument for £3. 


£3:0:0 
e 9 
The above price is applicable 


inGreat Britain and Northern 
Ireland only. 


The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 


2739 
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So much for the horsemanship in general. Now a few 
remarks on the race itself. The field included last year’s winner, 
Foxtrot, who, being fully penalised, had to carry the big weight 
of 13st. That it is not altogether prohibitive in this class of 
race is shown by the fact that in the past the same horse has 
won the Gold Cup more than once. As a matter of fact, Foxtrot 
came near doing so again, for only one other beat him, and that 
was his stable companion Scotch Eagle, owned and ridden 
by Captain Gossage of the 17th-2z1st Lancers. In all, the trainer, 
Percy Woodland, saddled four of the starters. Foxtrot and 
Scotch Eagle were two of them. A third was Ghent of Old, 
belonging to Major T. H. Sebag-Montefiore, who had a second 
representative in Snapper. Captain Lumsden of the 12th 
Lancers rode his own horse Foxtrot, and Lord Killeen was the 
pilot for Ghent of Old. 

Lord Killeen evidently believes in going a good gallop. 
I remember him on the hot favourite Clashing Arms a few years 
ago until a fall ended things. Now on the grey horse he went 
into the lead soon after the start and never lost it until at least 
half a dozen of them came storming at the last fence. It really 
was a grand sight. As a rule, in this race, the winner can be 
singled out long before he has reached the winning post, but 
when Ghent of Old began to crumple up because he was very 
tired, challengers arrived on the scene from both sides. These 
were Rampant in Colonel Anthony’s colours, Bovril III ridden 
by his keen young owner Mr. G. W. Pennington of the 11th 
Hussars, Scotch Eagle and Foxtrot. The last named, who 
had been ridden with discretion throughout, had not much 
room at the fence, whereas Scotch Eagle had a clear run, and 
he came racing on the scene to go to the front, followed by 
Foxtrot, who made a gallant bid to win, considering that he 
was conceding 14lb. Riding Scotch Eagle home with his 
hands and keeping him well balanced, however, Captain Gossage 
won by two lengths, so achieving a great ambition. 

Captain Gossage is tall and slender, which gives him an 
excellent seat over the fences. Some considerable experience 
has given him a very fair knowledge of pace, and he showed 
now that he can ride a strong finish with hand and heel without 
having recourse to whip-waving. He had previously ridden 
a winner at the National Hunt meeting at Cheltenham. Most 
of the soldier-riders, I noticed, rode with decidedly shorter 
leathers than, say, in the pre-war years. I can imagine Percy 
Woodland advising all his owner-riders to do so. He was an 
exponent of how to be graceful and sure on a horse’s back with 
short leathers, and, of course, the forward seat, which is the 
only seat for race riding over fences or hurdles. Percy Woodland 
rode two winners of the Grand National in Drumcree and Covert- 
coat, and I do not know how many winners of the big steeple- 
chase and hurdle race in France, in addition to two winners of 
the French Derby. No wonder Captain Gossage and others 
have gladly accepted him as their mentor. 

And to-day, when this issue of Country LIFE is with the 
writer, Woodland will be immensely hopeful of winning the 
Grand National with Silver Somme. “ If,’’ he said to me at 
Sandown Park, ‘‘ the little mare gets over the first few fences 
all right, she will win, for she will not fail to stay. She’s a 
wonderful stayer.’”’ So now you know! 

Let me, however, hark back to some other features of the 
Grand Military meeting. I mentioned just now the grey horse 
Ghent of Old. Well, he did not go away a loser at the meeting. 
He was in the Grand Military Handicap ’Chase on the following 
day, the distance of which was half a mile less. He is a light- 
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fleshed, rather delicate sort of horse at the best of times, and 
he might have been expected to be at least no better for his 
hard race on the previous day. But, as they say, ‘“‘he ate up”’ 
and pulled out all right the next morning. So, with Lord Killeen 
now on his own horse Myriad, they secured Captain M. Dennis 
of the Gunners for rider. All went well this time. The grey 
found himself in less exalted company, and, as he never seemed 
to make a mistake jumping, he held on to win comfortably 
from a stable companion in the tubed sop, owned by Mr. 
M. G. Roddick of the Gunners. 

Captain Dennis was pleased enough to be associated with 
this win, but he was frankly delighted when his old horse 
Pippin II (pedigree unknown), also trained for him by Percy 
Woodland, won the Tally-Ho Hunters ’Chase. He did so for 
the second year in succession. The Hon. Hugh Grosvenor 
was blamed for not winning the Victory Open ’Chase on Rampant. 
This horse had also run on the previous day for the Gold Cup, 
and because of the bold show he made he was a hot favourite 
for the Victory Chase. All seemed well, as he assumed the 
lead after jumping the last fence, and perhaps if Mr. Grosvenor 
had ridden him right out he would have won. But he could 
not have been prepared for the astonishing spurt made by Orange 
Maiden after that horse had appeared to be beaten. I should 
say, too, that Rampant is not the best of horses if it comes to 
a squeeze, for I thought he tried to cut it when Mr. Grosvenor 
really had to ride him hard. Orange Ma‘den was ridden by 
his owner, Captain J. D. L. de Wend Fenton of the 14th-2oth 
Hussars. She is a chestnut mare by Rossendale, a horse that 
is getting a lot of winners in Australia from a mare named 
Tangerina, a beautifully bred one by William the Third from 
Lady Disdain, by Bend Or. She was, of course, an Eaton 
Stud mare. 

The race for the Imperial Cup for hurdlers calls for a few 
lines of comment. It is an event which has been won by some 
very good hurdlers in the past, notably Trespasser, whose name 
will for all time be identified with it. The race is a handicap 
for hurdlers, and because of the prize of a thousand sovereigns 
there is keenness to winit. There was no chance of the champion, 
Blaris, turning out, for a tolb. penalty earned at Cheltenham 
had brought his weight to the impossible one of 13st. 3lb. Good 
horse that he is, he would never have given 33lb. to the four 
year old Zeno who did win. Blaris, I understand, waits for the 
Liverpool Hurdle race to-day (Saturday), and he will probably 
win it. 

Zeno was a newcomer to hurdling this season. As a three 
year old he did well at the outset, and I have always maintained 
that he is the best of the young hurdlers. However, the people 
who bet had more faith for this Imperial Cup race in another 
young hurdler Grassmoor, who was an infinitely better animal 
on the flat than Zeno. However, it is simply impossible to 
judge on the two things. They are so wide of each other and 
simply defy comparisons. Here we saw Grassmoor fail to stay 
the two miles, though Zeno, a very poor sort of plater last year 
on the flat, was conceding him 5lb. As a matter of fact, the 
best of the young hurdlers, next to Zeno, proved to be Tide, 
and he was a very slow horse on the flat last year when owned 
by the late Mr. Heybourn, who, incidentally, owned the great 
hurdler Trespasser. Zeno not only won, but he emphasised 
his superiority by having eight lengths to spare of Tide, while 
still another four year old, in Le Gros, was third. 

Zeno, it is interesting to recall, was bred by Mr. Herbert 
Rich and sold by him as a foal to the late William Nightingall, 
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then training for Mr. Howeson, for only 75 guineas. Yet he 
was bred well, for he is by King William from a mare named 
Zena. King William may be recalled as being by William the 
Third, and having, in Mr. Lambton’s opinion, a much better 
chance than his stable companion, Stedfast, of winning Sunstar’s 
Derby. Stedfast it was that finished second after losing some 
lengths at the start. Zena is a mare who was bred by 
Lord Durham in 1918, and was by Swynford from a mare by 
Polymelus. I believe in training she was very jady, but she 
has certainly bred a game ’un in Zeno. His trouble, if he 
has a trouble, is that he is rather light of bone and slightly on 
the small side. 

In the little space remaining to me I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to touch on the Grand National, which is now due to 
be run. Owners, trainers and jockeys have been kept busy 
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giving tips not only for this race but for the Lincolnshire Handicap. 
Really they must be in league with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for their activities as prophets must have the effect 
of stimulating people to bet in the belief that trainers, and 
especially, of course, the jockeys, ought never to be wrong. 
No one wants to know the opinion of those who can take a more 
dispassionate view than the people who are living with the 
horses in which they are specially interested. So, merely to 
please myself, I shall suggest that one of the best stayers 
that can also jump will win the Grand National. In that 
small category I propose placing Throw In and Misconduct, 
because they have completed the course on a previous occasion 
and were winners last time out, and that big-hearted little 
mare Silver Somme, who never seems to fall and never seems 
to tire. PHILIPPOS. 





ON PHEASANT REARING 


I'V.—FEEDING. 


By Lorp FISHER OF KILVERSTONE. 


AND-REARED pheasants may be brought up either 

on dry food or on moist food. In their wild state they 

consume nothing but moist food, whether it be vegeta- 

tion, seeds or insects. The consequence is that they 

do not require to drink. No doubt they imbibe a 
lot of moisture in the form of rain-drops and dew; and Nature 
has providentially so arranged that the hotter the weather the 
heavier the early morning dew. Adult birds are attracted to 
damp localities ; but it must be remembered that by this time 
their diet consists largely of acorns, beech mast and similar 
comparatively dry foods. 

“ Dry-food ”’ is prepared ready for use by the game-food 
manufacturers in various grades according to the age of the 
chicks, and is claimed to contain all the ingredients of a 
pheasant’s natural diet. Under this system of feeding the keeper 
is saved a lot of trouble in not having to cook the food, but 
he will spend a lot of time in satisfying the craving for water, 
and all sorts of risks are involved once you begin to give water 
to young chicks. It must be absolutely pure, it must not be too 
cold nor too warm, it must not be exposed to the sun, and it 
must never be allowed to stand in the pans, which must be kept 
scrupulously clean. 

Most keepers follow the system of moist feeding, varying 
the ingredients according to their inclination. The best and 
cheapest basis is boiled rice. In their wild state pheasant 
chicks feed on minute particles; so the artificial food must 
be given to them in a thoroughly friable, crumbly condition. 
To achieve this end, ‘‘ whole-rice ’’ must be used. In pheasant 
feeding, as in most other things, the best is cheapest in the 
end. The cheaper “ broken rice’”’ will boil down into an un- 
friable paste. There is no better way of preparing the food than 
a portable boiler, burning wood, and fitted with a 1o-gallon 
“Trico ’”’ rustless iron pan. The rice must not be added till the 
water is boiling, and the quantity should be so regulated that, 
after ten minutes’ constant stirring, the rice should have absorbed 
all the water. The fire should then be drawn. The stirring is 
necessary to prevent the rice from burning, and it should be 
continued for several minutes after the fire has been drawn. 
When it has cooled down the rice will be found to crumble readily 
into separate grains, when rubbed between the palms of the hands. 

For the first two or three weeks, with the rice should be given 
some best fine white biscuit meal, which has been scalded in a 
separate pan; some hard-boiled egg, which has been reduced 
to minute crumbs by being pressed through a sieve ; and some 
boiled rabbit, which has been passed through a meat-mincing 


machine, skull and bones and all, with the egg-shells as well. 
All these ingredients must be very thoroughly mixed. During 
this most critical period of their existence the chicks must be 
fed four times a day, and must not be given more food than they 
can clean up. Warmth is even more important to them than 
food in those early days, and the sooner they get back under 
their foster-mother’s wing the better. The keeper should en- 
deavour to count the chicks at every coop. It is during these first 
few weeks that most of the wastage takes place, mainly from over- 
zealous hens attracting more chicks than they can brood, with 
the consequent losses from insufficiency of warmth, and from the 
insistent attacks of kestrels and other vermin. 

The first change of diet will come about the fourth week. 
Maize-meal pudding, made from the best yellow meal, boiled in a 
separate saucepan, and chopped up into the smallest possible 
particles, will take the place of the eggs. Greaves will be put 
through the mincer instead of rabbit, unless the latter are very 
easily procurable ; and a bowl of wheat and half a bowl of dari 
seed will be boiled in the water in which the rice is cooked. The 
rice must not be added till the grains of wheat have burst. From 
now onwards two feeds a day will suffice ; the chicks are beginning 
to hunt for seeds and insects when the sun is shining. 

When they are about six weeks old they will be shifted 
from the rearing field to the coverts and their diet will undergo 
another modification. Coarser, and less expensive, biscuit 
meal and greaves may be substituted, and the latter may be 
boiled up with the wheat, to which some kibbled maize and barley 
may be added, the dari seed being discontinued. This is the 
time when the keeper will be able to form a pretty accurate 
estimate of the season’s prospects, as from now onwards the 
losses should be negligible. 

After some three or four weeks on this food the biscuit 
meal and greaves may be discontinued, and whole maize may be 
used with an increasing proportion of wheat and barley. With 
the growing appetites the maintenance of the cooked food 
ration will be becoming an onerous undertaking, and towards 
September it need be given only at the morning feed, soaked 
corn being substituted at the afternoon feed. Gradually it may 
be discontinued altogether and the birds brought on to hard 
corn only, when the supply of water will have become as necessary 
as under the dry-food system. Spasmodic feeding should 
continue right up to the commencement of shooting. 

At any time after the chicks have been moved into the 
coverts, green food from the garden, of any and every description, 
will be much appreciated and very readily consumed. 





STRIPS OF ROUGH AND CUT GRASS ALTERNATE ON THIS GAME FARM REARING FIELD. 
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the Maw Fair Hotel 


BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1. 









S an inspired conception 


of old Mayfair adapted 
to the tastes of 1927. 






AN HOTEL OF SURPASSING 
CHARM 













Fresh air—light and comfort are in 
every corner, while of special interest are 





THE RESTAURANT 


§ 

N 

: THE BALL AND 

§ BALL RECEPTION ROOMS 
§ 
§ 


§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
THE GARDEN GRILL ROOM § 
The latter is an inspiration. It repre- 
sents an old English Garden in summer. 
Crazy pavings, green lawns, daisy bor- 
ders, all have been interpreted in carpet 
pattern. A sunlight or moonlight efiect 
can be producedin aninstant. Nothing 
but a visit can really describe the mass of 
flowers and wonderful scenery depicted. 


AMBROSE '*<=;3'= DANCING 


Telephone : Mayfair 7777 























anagins Director —Francis Towle 
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FOREIGN MONEY 


THE DANGER 

On the eve of a journey the average 
man draws as much money as he 
thinks he will require for covering 
the whole period of his absence 
abroad; he then buys foreign paper 
money, and carries it on his person 
or in his baggage. This is a fool- 
hardy procedure which courts the 
disaster of theft, utter loss, and all 
its attendant embarrassments. 


THE PRECAUTION 
To avoid such vexation is as easy 
as to run therisk. Any one of three 
simple precautions is suggested: 
§To instruct the Westminster Bank 
to arrange credit with one or more 
of its selected Agents abroad. 
§To carry its Circular Notes. These 
are issued at £5 and £10, and are 
of the same size as a cheque. They 
are well known all over the world 
and combine handiness with a mini- 
mum of risk in the event of theft. 
@The Bank’s pink Letter of Credit 
is equally well known, and entitles 
a traveller to draw his money 
as he requires it, through any 
of 3479 separate agencies abroad. 


Customers may have such pre- 
cautions quickly arranged 
through any local 
branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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WOODROW 
HAT 


is no experiment but rather 
the result of more than a 
century of study and experience. 





PRICES : eer 


‘ 


BRANCHES AT : 


11, Market Place, Manchester. 
45, Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

8, Donegall Place, Belfast. 

8, Castle Street, Liverpool. 

40, Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 


Birmingham Agents : 
W. C. Richards & Co., 67, Corporation Street. 


























The 


Cadogan Riding School 


EQUESTRIAN INSTRUCTION IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 








Children a Speciality 


FIRST-CLASS HUNTERS FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
BRANCHES AT MAIDENHEAD and RICHMOND 
PARK. 





W. J. SMITH, LTD. 


Little Cadogan Place, Belgrave Sq., S.W. 


‘PHONE :, VICTORIA 3036, 3037, 3038, 5896. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE HORSE. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—I have read with much interest and 
pleasure Colonel Goldschmidt’s article on the 
** Psychology of the Horse,” in which he so 
accurately sets out the mental limitations of the 
animal, limitations not realised by many who 
owe much pleasure to the services of the horse 
and in their gratitude are apt, to quote Colonel 
Goldschmidt’s words, to credit ‘‘ the horse 
with powers of understanding and affection 
he does not possess.” Apropos of this, the 
writer appears to me to be likewise led away 
by enthusiasm when stating that ‘‘ the keenest 
hunters have a genuine love of the ’chase, an 
intense desire to be with hounds, and they often 
exhibit noticeable satisfaction at a kill.” The 
italics are mine, for the statement is at variance 
with the gist of the writer’s article, and with my 
observations on the horse as given in my recent 
book on “ Animal Mind.” It implies that 
a hunter not only enjoys a good hunt and being 
with hounds (which I fully assent to), but enjoys 
it because he understands that those hounds 
are hunting a fox with the purpose of killing 
it, and moreover understands they have achieved 
their object when they bowl the fox over. Of 
the many good horses I have ridden, I cannot 
assert that any one ever showed any interest 
in a kill, unless it was to snort and shy away at 
the smell of fox. That a keen horse enjoys 
a run and enjoys being with hounds is un- 
questionable; what I question most emphatically 
is that he enjoys it because he understands they 
are running a fox—what gives him pleasure is 
the gratification of the impulse to gallop with 
the herd, or even ahead of it, and he certainly 
associates the hounds with this fun, hence 
their cry and the sound of the horn rouses his 
excitement. May I, in conclusion, endorse 
what Colonel Goldschmidt says about the 
donkey—undoubtedly really a more intelligent 
beast than our good friend the horse, yet 
how ungrateful it does seem to say so !—FRANCES 
PITT. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—In Colonel Goldschmidt’s interesting 
article on ‘‘ The Psychology of the Horse,” 
which appeared in your issue of March 5th, 
he states that the horse must be trained in 
a manner devoid of sentiment; that the 
horse is not a willing co-operator ; that their 
instinct of self-preservation prompts them 
to fear the rider more than the dangers and 
difficulties which beset them on all sides; 
that there is nothing in the horse’s mental 
equipment to which we can appeal in order 
to teach him to obey other than this instinct 
of self-preservation; that the method is to 
make him connect disobedience with pain. 
Also previously he stated “‘ The horse must 
fly from us.” His life must be one of “ irksome 
toil.”” These are the views which permeate 
his article, and because he believes in them 
he must have had fairly satisfactory results, 
but I am positive that if he altered these 
methods he would get still better ones. A 
horse can be trained in a variety of ways, 
and Colonel Goldschmidt’s way is in opposition 
to my methods and experiences. I will take 
as an example the exercise of ‘‘ reining back.”’ 
I select this because it is one of the most 
subtle and delicate of all exercises when 





THE FORWARD SEAT IN THE SIDE-SADDLE. 


properly executed, and it is therefore very 
suitable for the point at issue. If we intend 
to school our horses on the principle that 
disobedience means pain, we will proceed 
on lines something like this: The rider will 
give the aid for the rein back, which the horse, 
not understanding straight away what is 
required of him, will disobey. The reply 
to this is now to be a painful one. It is some- 
times done by switching at the horse’s fore 
legs by an assistant on foot until the horse 
does rein back to avoid the tapping of the 
whip. Sometimes it is done by so pulling 
at the horse’s mouth that he reins back even- 
tually to avoid the discomfort. Methods 
such as these will undoubtedly in the end 
attain the required result, and the horse will 
rein back when certain aids are presented 
to him. But he will not be a willing co- 
operator, and there will certainly be no “ damned 
sentiment” about it. Success having | been 
achieved, the trainer is too apt to say “‘ This 
is a successful way, therefore it is the only 
way. I have done it so for many years and 
never had a failure, therefore it must be right.” 
He will be believed, and he will have a large 
following. But let us suppose another expert 
has schooled his horses from a different point 
of view. Let us suppose he has taken “ co- 
operation”’ as his motto. He will be able 
to achieve the rein back by the most subtle 
indication of the leg and rein, so gentle that 
it is mystifying in its response. But he will 
take longer to do it. He will begin step by 
step, and his method will be one of patient 
but steady progress until the horse learns 
what is actually required, when he will do it 
readily and at the slightest indication. This 
method is one of gentleness and patience, 
and if, as I think can be shown, the results 
are far ahead of the other method, is it not 
wise to scrap the old idea and embrace the 
new? Personally, I am very much opposed 
to much of what Colonel Goldschmidt would 
teach us. I believe in the natural docility 
of the horse, and I think we should frame our 
teaching upon that characteristic and not 
upon fear. I believe in the horse’s desire 
to please, I believe in earning and deserving 
his co-operation, and it is my opinion that 
we can never achieve the best results through 
any other source. If a horse is not a willing 
co-operator, how does Colonel Goldschmidt 
account foi the “‘ anticipation’ which is so 
often occurring in our schooling? Let us 
take the ‘‘ change.”’ Once a pony has got to 
understand the exercise, do we not find him 
apt to anticipate our wishes and to change 
before being given the aid? What is this 
but willing co-operation? Colonel Gold- 
schmidt may say that this is merely fear. 
He is trying to avoid the discomfort of the 
aid, This may, quite possibly, be so with 
trainers whose chief aid is the spur, but when 
I find hoises doing it who have never known 
a spur and have never experienced punishment, 
then I feel that it is due to a desire to please 
and to do what they think is required of them. 
—M. F. McTaccart (Lieut.-Colonel). 
HORSEMANSHIP. 
To THE Epitor. 

Sir,—In view of the fact that, according to 
this week’s Country Lire (and even after 


Middleton Stoney), the controversy on the 
above subject is still of interest, may I add one 
moie letter to the list? At Middleton Stoney, 
after the efforts of Colonel McTaggart, Mr. 
Kelly and myself were over, I had the pleasure 
of seeing Count Gértz ride the course and 
demonstrate his idea of the ‘‘ forward seat.” 
The fences at these trials were, unfortunately, 
known to all those riding beforehand, and 
though I should be the last person to decry 
the performance of Count Gértz, I feel that 
little headway will be made by emphasising 
the point, that he rode the course so perfectly, 
sitting forward, Why not? He is admittedly 
a most perfect and polished horseman, and to 
him the course was child’s play. But we all 
know all about this forward, Continental, or 
whatever you like to call it, seat. A great many 
of us can use it when and where necessary. 
We all know its advantages (and many of us 
its disadvantages), and we also admit we 
originally copied it from our Continental 
neighbours ; but the point at issue is whether 
itisa practical method for all to use in the hunting 
field on all occasions and over ail sorts of ferces. 
If this is the point at issue, I fail to see why 
Colonel McTageact draws a herring over the 
trail by inserting the photographs of foreigners 
jumping over made up obstacles! ‘* Sporting 
Parson ”’ asked for them over a country! If 
photographs were taken of Colonel Geoffrey 
Brooke, Colonel Malise Graham, Major “‘ Taffy” 
Walwyn, Captain E. B. de Fontblanque 
and, last but not least, Mr. ‘‘ Tommy ” 
Glencross, negotiating the same obstacles, I 
feel sure that their various positions would 
compare favourably with any of those depicted 
in your pages. But ask any of the above (ad- 
mittedly all of international class) what they 
do in the hunting field over drop fences. I 
am afraid it must seem to all (from the vein in 
which my letters are written) that I am one of 
the greatest enemies of this “ forward ”’ seat. 
Believe me, Sir, I am not, and, to try and make 
this clear, I send you some photographs 
which, in view of all this heated discussion, 
may be of interest to many, and the one side- 
saddle of special interest to ‘“‘ Diana.’ I, 
naturally, disagree with this lady that Colonel 
McTaggart ‘‘ proved his point” at the trials ; 
but it will probably give her some slight idea 
of the forward seat side-saddle if she examines 
the one of my wife over double post and rails 
without wings. To emphasise that I do not 
disapprove of the forward seat in its proper place, 
I enclose another photograph of my daughter, 
aged ten.—J. E. Hance (Captain). 





IVY ON TREES. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—Mr. Bruce Jackson says ‘‘ W. R.” has 
made out a very good case “‘ for the practice 
of allowing ivy to cover the trunks of trees.” 
In my experience the question does not arise, 
for in the oak wood grown as it should be, 
both in France and England, the ivy rarely 
gets its head up, and does no harm to the trees. 
The tree in a garden is a different question, 
and so may be trees in the open, but oaks are 
not often grown well in this way. There 
are more oak trees in the park here than in 
all the botanic gardens of Europe, so we have 
means of observing their ways in the wocd- 
land.—W. R., Gravetye, Sussex. 
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CAST-IRON CAVEATS. 
To THE Ep1TOoR. 
S1r,—The disuse of canals has been progressive 
for many years, and at the recent annual 
meeting of the Great Western Railway the 
chairman alluded to the proposal whereby 
the company would seek powers to enable 
it to abandon the greater portion of the Kennet 
and Avon Canal for navigation purposes. 
At first it was intended completely to abandon 
the canal, bat objections, largely of a senti- 
mental nature, are likely to restrict this, and 
the company will still be liable to maintain 
the canal. It is a pity that the sentiment 
which prompted the opposition did not attempt 
to abolish the hideous warning notices which 
mar this picturesque canal. Near Hungerford, 
where the canal in places runs parallel and 
close to the Kennet, it is often more beautiful 
than the river, and I enclose a photograph 
which speaks eloquently of the disfigurement 
to which I allude. While on this subject, 
the growing use of petrol has resulted in many 
otherwise charming spots being completely 
ruined by the clamant signs of the rival supplies, 
supplemented by equally hideous advertise- 
ments of a miscellaneous nature.—A. H. HALL. 


TAMING A BADGER. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—The recent slaughter of an unfortunate 
badger in Folkestone town must have made 
many people feel uncomfortable. It is more 
than ridiculous that a crowd of Britons in 
the twentieth century should be so afraid of the 
shyest, most retiring and oldest existing 
mammal, And it is even more absurd that the 





A FRIENDLY BROCK. 


police authority should have shot the poor 
creature that had no means of escape. The 
accompanying photograph might interest the 
people of Folkestone. And they might be 
more interested when they hear that the photo- 
graph was taken exactly six weeks after the 
brock had been trapped in the wilds of Sussex. 
—L. EVERARD TAYLOR. 


OLD COUNTRY RECIPES. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—About twenty or twenty-five years ago 
I saw samphire being hawked in the streets 
of that quaint old town, King’s Lynn, and well 
remember the nasal drawling cry of the sea- 
faring - looking man who was selling it: 
** Sa-a-mphire! Gre-e-n samphire! Gr-e-e-n 
Samphire!” In view of the near approach 
of Easter, perhaps some of your readers may be 
interested in these two recipes for tansy 
pudding. (Tansy, it will be remembered, 
was formerly introduced into Easter dishes 
as emblematic of the bitter herbs eaten with 
the Paschal lamb.) The first recipe is given 
in Mrs. Milne Horne’s “ Stray Leaves from 
a Border Garden,” and is said to be taken from 
a Scottish cookery book published in 1755 : 
“Take a fine Penny Loaf and cut the c.umb 
into thin shaves ; put it in a bowl, then boil 
a mutckin of cream and when boiled pour it 
over the bread ; cover the Bowl with a Plate 
and let it lye a Quarter of an Hour, then mix 
it with eight eggs well-beaten, two gills of the 
juice of Spinage, two spoonfuls of the juice 
of Tansy, and sweeten it with sugar, nutmeg 
and a little brandy. Rub your Pan with Butter 
and put it in; then keep stirring it on the Fire 
until it is pretty thick, then put it in a buttered 
dish ; you may either bake it or do it in the 
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Dripping-pan under Roast meat.” The second 
recipe is one of the four lengthy ones given in 
Mrs. Glasse’s “‘ Art of Cookery.” 
To Make a Water 
Tansey. 

“Take 12 eggs, beat 
them very well, half- 
a-manchet grated or half 
a penny-roll, half a 
pint of fair water, 
colour it with the juice 
of Spinach and a small 
sprig of Tansey beaten 
together ; season it with 
sugar to your palate, a 
little salt, a small nutmeg 
grated, two or three 
spoonfuls of rose-water ; 
put it into a skillet and 
let it thicken like hasty- 
pudding. Then bake 
it or you may butter a 
stew-pan and put it 
into; butter a dish and 
lay it over it. When one 
side is done enough, turn 
it with the dish and slip 
the other side into the 
pan. When that is done, 
set it into a massereen(?), 
throw sugar all over and 
garnish with orange.” 
(Slices of orange, candied 
or fresh, seem to have been the orthodox accom- 
paniment of tansy pudding). It will be ob- 
served that in the above recipes the tansy seems 
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to be in the proportion of the “ one poor 
pennyworth of bread,” to the other ingredients, 
but considering its extremely disagreeable taste, 
it was, no doubt, sufficient.—R. E. Heap. 


A RECORD WALNUT TREE. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—A magnificent walnut tree was blown 
down in Hodnet Park (Mr. A. Heber Perey’s) 
in the gale of September 4th, 1926. I enclose 
measurements (girth 1ft. from ground, 26ft. ; 
girth 6ft. from ground, a21ft. 6ins.; length of 
longest branch, 6o0ft.) which will, perhaps, 
interest you. Is there in existence a larger 
walnut tree in England ?—R. R. O’BrRIEN. 

{In ‘‘ The Trees of Great Britain and 
Ireland’ the authors mention a walnut in 
Cam-yr-Alyn Park, Denbighshire, of which 
the girth is 32}ft. and the height 7oft. This 
appears to be the largest walnut known in 
the British Isles.—Ep.] 





A CHINESE FAIR. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The photograph I am sending you 
shows paper money for sale at a fair in progress 
inside a temple in Yunnan Fu. As China 
is, so unhappily, much in the public eye just 
now, the sidelight on Chinese mentality which 
it offers may make it of interest. The idea 
is to purchase paper money and burn it to 
appease the devils, who can then spend it in 
their own Satanic replica of our world. As 
a few cash from a Chinaman’s pocket will put 
untold wealth into that of a devil the scheme 
has a great deal to recommend it.—M. L. 





SELLING MONEY TO BURN. 
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“Up mighty early and took coach into the country immediately, 
with purpose to visit my wife at her mother’s at Richmond. 
But on the road did find a lady of great elegance, and very 
fair, riding pillion behind her groom, who had halted to rest 
the horse, which I did pronounce to be lame; and so offered her 
my coach. Happily she insisted that I should share it with her. 


So, safely coached and merry with laughter and jesting, despite 
the thunderous noise of the wheels, we did proceed; she 
seeming much frightened of highwaymen and discomfoited by 
the great jolting and shaking of the coach, and I consoling her as 
best a man might.”—From the unwritten Journal of Christopher 
Mountjoy, Knight, sometime Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Charles I. 


HE steady march of time has brought us 

to a world very different from that of 1627 

when coaches were a novelty, when springs 
were a luxury unknown and when John Haig 
Whisky was first distilled. 

Three centuries of unwavering devotion to the 
highest ideals have won for John Haig its present 
popularity as the finest of Scotland’s whiskies. 

Quality with Age. 





John Haig 


The Father of all Scotch Whiskies 
celebrates its 300th birthday this year 


ISSUED BY JOHN HAIG & CO., 


LTD. (owning Hai & Heit, Lid), DISTILLERS MARKINCH, FIFE ond KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, $W.1. 
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The PROMISED LAND 


FS Seganabin SIDDELEY guards the entrance 
to the promised land of motoring, the land 
where owners are always satisfied and cars never falter. 


Many have found this promised land, left their load 
of troubles at the barrier and gone on to enjoy the 
freedom of the road. 


Why not join them? 


THIRTY HORSE POWER 


[STRONG 
SIDDELEY 


SIX CYLINDERS: SEVEN SEATS, 


Prices Ex Works 
from Dunlop Tyres 





ALL BRITISH 
You 
Ww Meg to-day for your copy of the aye bead 
Siddeley Mileage Chart and Calendar for 19 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED” COVENTRY cannot 
London: ro, Old Bond St., W. 1. Manchester: 35, King St. West. 
buy 
better 
Car 
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ETWEEN golf and architecture 

a phase of relationship bas 

developed in our own day. 

There are architect golfers and 

golfing architects, and also golf 
architects. The last-named are not to 
be confused with the second. A differ- 
ence divides them, for golf architects 
are concerned with a new science and 
art—to wit, the design and lay-out of 
golf courses—whereas, golfing architects 
are no other than sharers in the grand 
passion for an ancient game. Houses 
have been built specially to serve golf 
enthusiasts. I recall one which was 
put up on the edge of the links and 
so planned that from its sitting-room 
windows you could watch the play on 
the last green. And there are houses 
schemed with a special entry through 
which the returning golfers may pass, 
not forthwith in wet and muddiness to 
the bedrooms upstairs, but into a 
changing room equipped with drying 
racks, a bath, and other facilities— 
whence they may emerge purified and 
blest. 

Quinces, this house which is our 
present concern, has a particular con- 
nection with golf, for it was its proximity 
to the Liphook golf course that made appeal to its present 
owner, Mr. T. Simpson (himself a member of a firm of golf 
architects, as well as a keen player). Liphook has been de- 
scribed as a course for the golfing epicure. The Times corres- 
pondent says: ‘‘ Nobody can help liking it, but only those 
with a subtly fine taste will, I think, extract from some of the 
shots the full piquancy of flavour. The most striking testimony 
to its qualities is this—that a distinguished golf architect of 
my acquaintance only saw three holes of it before determining 
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ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS BY MESSRS. 
CYRIL B. TUBBS, A. A. MESSER, and 
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to live there. And live there he does, and devotes all his spare 
time to the course, endeavouring, like Mr. Turveydrop, to 
‘ polish, polish, polish.’”” That explains how Mr. Simpson came 
to take Quinces. It needed, however, a good deal of alteration 
to bring it into conformity with his requirements. 

Here was an old farmhouse that had witnessed the familiar 
vicissitudes, and at length, in recent years, had lost all con- 
nection with farm interests. Standing apart from it at one 
end was a building, originally stables, that had been adapted 
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as kitchen and servants’ quarters, and facing it, across the way, were 
oast houses with a projecting wing that formerly served as barn and 
cart-shed. 

Clearly the separation of the service portion from the living- 
rooms of the house was awkward, and its inconvenience had only 
been partly mitigated by a makeshift corridor link. The problem 
was how best the two buildings could be welded together. A suc- 
cessful solution was at length evolved by the architects concerned 
(Messrs. Tubbs and Messer and Hambling), as may be seen from the 
plan and photographs here reproduced. 

The fabric of the existing buildings was left largely intact, though, 
as will be explained later, the interior arrangements were altered, 
and in between the old house and the service building a new block 
was erected, care being 
taken with the roof 
levels, so that the final 
result gave the appear- 
ance of a single struc- 
ture. The area filled 
in between the two 
buildings is triangular, 
and a good deal of 
ingenuity was required 
to plan it satisfactorily. 
An entry hall is here 
centrally placed, and 
a new dining-room 
brought forward on the 
left, leaving a space 
at the side which forms 
a lobby through to the. 
living-room. On the 
right-hand side of the 
hall is cloakroom ac- 
commodation, and at 
the back is a corridor 
leading to the service 
quarters, with a service 
pantry arranged in the 
angle. Thus has the 
house been linked up 
admirably. 

The new entry 
front is carried 
out with local rag 
stone, and a_ very 
engaging central fea- 
ture made with half- 
timber and brickwork. 
The  half-timber is 
sound constructional 
stuff, put together in 
the old way, and Copyright 
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enlivened by a little carving to the barge-boards of the 
gable. A sturdy oak door marks the entry, and this 
oak, like the rest used in the front, has been limed, and 
so given a pleasant grey tone. 

The hall has a welcoming air, with its white plastered 
walls, beamed ceiling and mellow colouring in the fur- 
nishing ; the cloakroom opening being covered by curtains 
of Venetian red, the floor overspread by a Persian 
rug, and a settee upholstered in tapestry introduced 
under the main window. The rest of the furnishing is 
with old pieces of various dates—an oak chest, a pair 
of Carolean caned-back chairs, and a Queen Anne tallboy 
being the principal items. 

The lobby is rather dark, and this enhances the effect 
as one passes through into the living-room. Here we 
come into a charming house-place. It was the living- 
room of former days, but has been wholly altered in 
appearance, and an engaging shape has been given to it 
by taking down the dividing wall and throwing into the 
space an extension which leads out to the garden. A 
low room, it has been so furnished as to gain a lived-in 
appearance, and is indeed extremely comfortable for 
everyday use. In the colour scheme there is nothing 
sharply arresting, but a soft brightness pervades the 
room, through the medium of the fabrics at the windows, 
on settees and chairs, and in a delightful piece of tapestry 
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GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 
Old walls shown hatched, new walls solid. 
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stands out as a proved success for over 30 
years ; thousands of fully satisfied clients 
testify to its merits. 


Economy and efficiency combined with 
simplicity are its great advantages. 


Its brilliant and diffusive quality make 
it an ideal illuminant for any home. 


Lighting Plant of all sizes from 6 lights 
upwards supplied, and work carried out in 
any part of the country, fully guaranteed. 








Full Particulars and Estimates Free. 








THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 


49 VICTORIA ST. WESTMINSTER. S.W1 






our CHIMNEY FLUES 
Are you sure wn; SAFE STATE? 


Have them TESTED by cxperts from, and if 


defective, restored to a safe condition by the 


ECONOMIC HOUSE DRAINAGE 


| REPAIRING CO., LTD. 


Their new and improved special machinery and the methods 
employed are the result of over 20 years’ experience. 





For further particulars apply to the 


| FLUE RESTORATION DEPARTMENT 


147, Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
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HOUSE AT NORTHAMPTON. 





Messrs. HOME & KNIGHT, AA.RA.B.A., Architects. 


MODERN FIREPLACE 


WITH CHINESE FIGURE TITLES 





A varied and well-chosen selection 
% 

MODERN AND ANTIQUE 

GRATES AND MANTELS 


on show. 





G. MATTHEWS, LTD. 


FIRE PLACE SPECIALISTS, 


89, NEW CAVENDISH ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Langham 2838. 





he all-too-frequent reports 

of country house - fires 
should convince you of the necessity for 
protection. CONQUEST Fire Extinguishers 
enable anyone on the spot to stop an outbreak 
at the start, before extensive damage is done. 
Remarkably simple to use, fitted with directing 
hose, easily carried. Approved by the Fire 
Offices Committee. Write for a copy of the 
Folder, ‘‘ Home Fire Protection,” sent post free. 











THE PYRENE CO., LIMITED, 9, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON S.W.1. 


Telephone: Victoria 8592 Telegrams : ‘* Pyrenextin, Sowest, London,” 
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HAND SAW 
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of any 

size or 

kind. 
Write or call 


The T. L. SMITH Co., 13, Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W.1 
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UCAS MAGNETO 





EVERY 
LUCAS MAGNETO 


manufactured after August Ist, 1926, 


IS GUARANTEED 
AGAINST ALL ELECTRICAL 


MECHANICAL BREAKDOWNS 


due to any cause 
including 
WEAR AND TEAR 


BURNING of CONTACT 
BREAKER POINTS 


for a Period of 
TWO YEARS 











JOSEPH LUCAS LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. am Hs E. 
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& Refurnish your home 

& with COLOUR 








Let the harmonious colours of Duresco strike 
the true note of your rooms. Let the magic 
of colour transform your house—miake cold 
rooms appear warm and sunny with golden 
tints, make rooms that face the sun cool and 
restful with soft blues and greys. 

Choose your colours from the Duresco tint 
book. Tell your decorator it must be Duresco, 
he will appreciate the wisdom of your choice. 
Duresco is the most inexpensive of safe wall 
coverings and really washable. 

It preserves as well as beautifies. 











Choose your colours. There are over sixty in the Duresco tint book. 
Your decorator, who has known Duresco since he was a boy, can give 
you a copy, or we will send you one direct. 


The King of Water Paints for Interiors and Exteriors 


DURESCO 


Manufacturers: THE SILICATE PAINT CO. (J. B. ORR & CO. LTD.), CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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which covers the wall opposite the fire- 
place. The whole scheme is informal, and 
the eye wanders from point to point, 
fir.ding continually fresh interest. The 
fireplace is the old one in a fresh setting, 
its opening being framed in with store 
and the interior built up with brickwork ; 
the fire itself being of wood burning 
on the hearth in the old way. The wall 
plastering has the quality that belongs 
to work that is finished with a wooden 
float, and the enrichments on the beams 
ard elsewhere have that low relief 
and soft quality which characterise right 
craftsmanship. Modern plasterwork is 
often too hard and sharp, possessing 
more the quality of casting than of 
modelling. There is a pleasant bay 
window at one side of the living-room, 
this being a replacement of the former 
front entry to the house. Altogether 
this room is one of the pleasantest 
imaginable. The photographs here re- 
produced give a fair idea of it, but 
they lack, unfortunately, the colour 
which makes up so much of the actual 
charm. 
The dining-room is in another key. 
It is almost austere, with its plain white 
walls, yew-top refectory table, and high- 
Copyright. DINING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” back chairs. The room is flooded with 
light through a large mullion window 
and by two windows in the end wall. 
Its fireplace is set back to back with 
that in the living-room ; this end of the 
room being actually the former external 
wall of the old house. The ceiling is 
beamed, but not altogether successfully, 
the beams being too squarely mechanical 
in their form and arrangement. To look 
right, they need to be adzed and to 
have the play of surface that comes with 
such treatment. 

On the other side of the living-room 
is a small sitting-room or study, panelled 
ard painted in a Georgian manner. 
Mention of it prompts the remark that 
often in an old house it is pleasing to 
come into a room of this sort, dore in 
quite a different manner from the main 
rooms. Thereby ore gets a sense of 
change, which is refreshing. 

On the first floor there are now seven 
bedrooms ard three bathrooms, the 
additional portion built in between the 
house and the former service building 
having provided two additional bed- 
rooms and a bathroom, In these rooms, 
as elsewhere throughout the house, one 
notes the owner’s good taste, alike in the 
choice of furniture and in the decorative 
scheme. Mrs. Simpson’s own bedroom 
has an individual air; its walls being 
covered with gold Chinese paper, the 

Copyright. “COUNTRY LIFE.” doors painted apple green, and the bed 
a composite design with a Chippendale 
mirror worked into the head-board. 

Further accommodation is provided 
in the attic, bringing the total number 
of bedrooms up to ten. 

Of the workaday features of the 
house, it will suffice to say that modern 
equipment, central heating and so forth, 
has provided all the comfort and con- 
venience that is demanded to-day. 

The garden at the back of the house 
has only rewly been made—it is planted 
as an orchard, and its undulating sur- 
face sown with grass—and at the front, 
too, new stonework in the dwarf walls 
has yet to be mellowed by time and 
to be overgrown by rock plants in 
the chinks and crarnies. This fore- 
court, now so orderly in its arrangement, 
with an apple tree in the centre plat, 
has been made out of what was some 
years ago a water garden of irregular 
form. On the west side are the old 
oast houses belonging to the farm, with 
the old barn attached. The latter 
has been given a new front of elm 
boarding and an outside staircase leading 
to a games room at first-floor level; 
but the oast houses themselves remain, so 
far, unutilised. This then is Quinces. 
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GARDEN [IRONWORK 


OTHING gives greater dignity to a garden than a 
gate or screen of wrought iron, simple rather than 
florid in design. The production of such objects was 
largest during the first thirty vears of the eighteenth 
century, when scarcely a house was built, whether 

important or modest, that had not a graceful gate to its fore- 
court, and often railings and pilasters of iron. The causes of 
the popularity of wrought iron at this date were two: one 
historical, the other proceeding from the changing attitude to 
nature and, with it, gardening. The arrival of Jean Tijou 
in England in the year that William III landed opened the eyes 
of men to the decorative possibilities of ironwork. Hitherto 
English smiths had been content to work along traditional lines, 
making gates, railings and grilles of straight bars, sometimes 
twisted to give variety, and ornamented with slight knots of 
foliage. Tijou introduced the art of France and Italy to the 
craft, with its swirling scrolls, waved leaves, cast masks, volutes, 
lyre patterns, and all the turbulent forms of baroque design. 
His work for William at Hampton Court, for Wren at St. Paul’s 
and the City churches, and for private clients up and down the 
country kept him busy for over thirty years, and when, in 1711, 
he returned to France, a remarkable school of native smiths had 
come into being. 

At about the same time a change was entering into garden 
design. Though, as vet, Kent had not “ leap’d the fence’ or 
seen that “all Nature was a garden,” as Walpole summed up 
the results of that change in a famous phrase, the movement 
towards the admiration of landscape had begun. The rarity 
of accomplished smiths and the rather uncompromising austerity 


AT HINWICK HALL, 


of their work had combined with the lack of interest in scenery 
to perpetuate solid gates of wood. Here and there are to be 
found iron gates of Charles II’s period; for example, at Ham 
House, where the gates are impressive grilles of vertical bars 
finished with a cresting of spikes. But such work was looked 
upon as serviceable rather than ornamental. Not till Tijou had 
shown how rich, how decorative ironwork might be did people 
consider it worth the extra cost and realise that a claivevoyée 
could admit a pleasing glimpse of the “‘ wild ’”’ world beyond the 
knot garden and parterre. 

Tijou’s work, however, was too ornate to provide the perfect 
frame for a vista. It was admirable in a grand approach to a 
stately forecourt, in the balustrade of a palace staircase, or the 
rails to a high altar. It needed “ art”’ on both sides of it. His 
intricate patterns were too obviously ornamental, too little 
constructional, to imply that the necessity of excluding strange 
men and cows had dictated them. One group of his followers, 
among them William Edney of Bristol, Robert Davies of Wrexham 
and Robert Bakewell of Derby, continued his decorative, non- 
structural style. But in another group the traditional construc- 
tiveness of old English work was brought back to design. Much 
of what Tijou had taught was retained. The openwork pilaster, 
the pyramidal overthrow above the gate, the lyre pattern, and 
the use of volutes and scrolls. But these were incorporated 
in designs predominantly rectangular. The railings were simply 
vertical bars—often gates themselves were no more, flanked 
by pilasters in which the lyre pattern or arrangements of scrolls 
were employed, and crowned by a graceful overthrow. The 
decorative additions that sometimes smothered Tijou’s work 
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HE art and atmosphere of the Orient have never been so delightfully represented 
in the exhibition of Carpets and Rugs as they are in the new Oriental Carpet 
Mosque—the greatest in the World—illustrated above. 


The study of Oriental Carpets reveals their great charm and is well worth while. 


In this new Mosque are gathered together an immense collection of carpets representative 
of the great rug-producing centres of the East—from Persia, Caucasus, Central Asia, 
Turkey, China, Greece and India. 


Persia may be called the birthplace and the home of carpets, and this new Mosque may 6 
termed the Mecca of the Carpet World. [It is the most remarkable showroom for Oriental 
Carpets in existence and makes the selection of the Carpet a pleasure instead of a fatigue. 


The lighting effects and colour schemes are unique, and are a revelation in their beautiful effects. 


“*Colour 1s the Ortent’s Secret and its Glory.” 


WARING & GILLOW 
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Telephone 164-182, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telegrams: 
MUS: “WARISON, 
5000. Branches at MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL AND LANCASTER. LONDON.” 
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Architectural Wrought Metal Workers. 


HILL & SMITH, ["”” BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFS 


London: 8, Victoria St. © Manchester : 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 8, Exchange St. 














HIGGINS & GRIFFITHS Lp. 


ELECTRICAL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS 


21 ORCHARD STREET, 
PORTMAN SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE 
MAYFAIR 6434 (3 lines). 





ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS 
IN ALL PERIODS 


Our Country House Installations embody the latest 
improvements known in Electrical Engineering, are 
carried out by the most highly trained and experienced 
electricians, and covered by our unqualified guarantee. 


























A.W.Sclater & Son 


F. A. SCLATER. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 








At the present time installations or exten- 
sions are in hand at 


Chatsworth. 

Nidd Hall, Harrogate. 
Sherborne Park, Glos. 
Abvington Park, Winchester. 
Shirburn Castle, Watlington. 
Normanby Park, Lines. 
Edensor Village, Derby. 
Easton Village, Hants. 
Floodgates Farm, Horsham. 
Langham Old Hall, Rutland. 
Port-an-Ejilean, Pitlochry. 
Saxby Hall, Lincs. 
Watlington Village, Oxon. 


Personal and immediate attention on application to 


A. W. Sclater & Son 


18, Savile Row, London, W. 1 


Telephone : Gerrard 1199. Telegrams : Eniteo, Piccy, London 












































LIGHTING BY ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH 


Furniture by____decorations by____ 

and lighting by Armstrong Whitworth! With 
an Armstrong Whitworth Electric Lighting 
Set in your country house you are absolutely 
assured of getting good light, reliable light 
and economical light at the touch of a switch. 
Moreover, every Armstrong Whitworth set 
has that simplicity of design which guarantees 
efficient working with but occasional attention. 


Complete Sets with Battery from well under 
£100! 


Write to-day for our leaflet ‘* Practical 
Points on Country House Lighting.” 


Sir W. G. aes ween & Co., 


Newcastle - on - Tyne ” and Manchester. 


London Office : 
Kinnaird House, Pall Mall East, S.W. 1. 


Telephone : Code: Telegrams : 
Gerrard 9474 Bentley’s. Zigzag, Piccy, London, 


M.C.507 
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TWO SMALL ITALIAN GATES. 
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RESPECTIVELY, CIRCA 1700 AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


were eliminated, and an effect was produced by obvious stability 
and graceful lines. Thomas Robinson, George Buncker and such 
men as Partridge and Warren were the leaders, whose names 
have survived, of this more truthful and more satisfying style. 
Railings and gates such as they produced were sufficiently un- 
ostentatious to harmonise with modest architecture and to allow 
the outside world to be seen without a blush for its rudeness. 
At the same time it gave dignity to the house, and pleased the 
eye by the rhythm of its lines. Work that thus wedded archi- 
tecture to its surroundings exactly suited the attitude of the 
age to nature. Men did not yet want meadows coming to their 
very doors, as Capability Brown brought them; but they had a 
decided relish for “‘ prospects ’’ of a more or less orderly kind. 
A view down an avenue, an effective glimpse of a marshalled 
grove or a wilderness of straight radiating paths, was delightful. 
Wrought iron, simple in design, in which the “ line of beauty ”’ 
was present, variety controlled by order, and order enlivened 
by variety, was exactly suited to mark, gently but firmly, the 
frontier between the lawn or forecourt and “ nature,’’ even if 
she was “ to advantage drest ”’ as she approached the house. 
The three English gates illustrated here, in characteristic 
scenery, form a vivid contrast to the typical Continental examples, 
selected from specimens at South Kensington. The latter have 
a vivacity that is changed in England into a gentler grace. Ex- 
quisite in itself, such design would jar in our gardens. How 
rarely Italian ironwork, imported from some paradise in Murano 
or Venice, can be honestly said to consort with our brick walls, 
herbaceous borders and bosoming elms! There is in foreign work 
brilliance, virtuosity, beauty, but an absence of that gentleness 
which is an integral quality in our art and our psychology. By 





PETERSHAM HOUSE. 


BELTON HOUSE: GATEWAY TO THE WILDERNESS. 


gentleness I understand a certain sensitive restraint, suspicious 
of the ornate, and not over-industrious. It has an unconscious 
grace of line, that, in a dog or horse, we should call good-breeding. 
A man possessed of it is called a gentleman. In art, gentleness 
avoids, often cannot attain, extremes, but echoes the virtues of 
the quality that distinguishes it in living beings. This is, 
perhaps, to draw rather far-reaching moral conclusions from 
such a humble text as iron gates. But a racial characteristic, 
largely produced by climate and environment, enters as much 
into small things as great. It is because gentleness is lost to 
sight that so often modern designs or importations are out 
of key with their setting. 

Unfortunately, too, graceful modern ironwork is not common. 
Even if eighteenth century details are introduced, either the 
designer or the craftsman has failed to catch the spirit that 
should animate them. The lines lack that easy but living flow, 
the curves that quiet vitality which delights the eye in old work. 
Often, too, the stylistic designer goes to the more elaborate 
originals by Tijou and his close followers, introducing an excess 
of embossed ornaments and writhing foliage. Such misunder- 
standing of the spirit of old work always threatens the copyist. 
But if designers and craftsmen would catch the rhythm of the 
old work as well as its linear characteristics, there is no reason 
why grace should elude them. Our grace may be different from 
eighteenth century grace, as the rhythms of Holst differ from those 
of Handel. But, in ironwork, it is essential to beauty. No 
one can see Brandt’s modern gates without perceiving the grace 
of their curves. But, good as his work is, it is French. What 
we really need are more Robinsons and Bunckers to interpret 
that modern Tijou into English. Ce 
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WHO’LL BUY A THISTLE? 





THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN TACKLES THE SCOTTISH CAPTAIN. 


Who’ll buy a thistle ? 
A rose, too, I'll sell; 
One’s full of good points, 
The other—just smell. 
O sang a seller of favours in Princes Street last Saturday, 
and, for once, there seemed to be more English roses than 
Scottish thistles in this prince of streets. We English 
do not wear our colours easily as a rule. In Dublin, in 
Cardiff, national emblems are worn by all the natives ; 
but few roses are seen at Twickenham. On this occasion, however, 
Englishmen came out of their shells, and one and all sported 
their colours—including Heaven knows how many thousands 
who faced a ten hours’ journey in a crowded excursion train from 
London to reach the Mecca of the Rugby enthusiast. 

Edinburgh is just the right size for a football match. In 
London even the barbarian hordes who invade us for a Cup final 
seem rather lost ; one comes across them in groups and handfuls ; 
but in Edinburgh on a gala day, such as that on which the 
Calcutta Cup is at stake, the whole town is en fete; every man, 
woman and child thinks and talks of only one topic—who will 
win ? There may be wars, or rumours of wars; there may be 
political or domestic problems to interest the world outside ; but 
here the International Rugby match dwarfs every other question. 

At Murrayfield, too, the noblest arena for this game in the 
world to-day, the sight is one to thrill the most blasé cynic, to 
raise your true Rugger follower to an ecstasy of delight. The 
terraces and stand are filled with a solid mass of people—some 
say 70,000, some say 90,000; it matters little ; at least, it is the 
biggest crowd that has ever watched a Rugby match—drab grey 
or brown for the most part, but enlivened by the scarlet caps 
of the Institution boys. Women and girls are here in their 
thousands also; none of your Society misses come to watch 
because ‘it’s the thing to do,’’ but really keen connoisseurs of 
the game who will confound you over the “ advantage ’’ rule, 
if you are not careful! Beneath us lies a noble spread of turf 
that even Commander Coopper may envy; while up and down, 
to amuse us while we wait, strut the perkiest kilted boys piping 
away fit to ‘‘ bust themselves.” 

Then, when the teams come out in their blue and white jerseys, 
with the referee in such a chameleon-like array that no one could 
possibly mistake him for anyone else, there is a crash of cheering 
that must surely have been heard in London—and not by wireless, 
either—and that makes the whistles of the engines close by seem 
thin, whispering ghosts of sound. By the way, those Scottish 
engine-drivers are no fools; it is extraordinary what a lot of 
shunting is necessary during a match on the bit of line which 
overlooks the ground! What’s that yousay ? It’s only a game ! 
Maybe, but such games are the salt of life: they rejuvenate the 
old, they keep the young youthful—which is quite a different 
matter—they make one feel it is good to be alive, in spite of 
everything. 

And now to turn to the game itself—if the Editor has not 
already lost patience with me. One can sum it up by saying 
it was worthy of the occasion, ard the better side won. Much 
that happened was not unexpected, and some of us are feeling 
very virtuous for not saying “‘I told you so!’’ The Scottish 
team played its best game for the season; the English team 
rose, at times, to great heights. It was as hard and keen a struggle 
as any in the long history of this match, with only a single point 
dividing the scores at half-time. The English forwards, with 
Wakefield, the old Wakefield of two years ago, at their head, 





rallied towards the end, just as they did two years ago when this 
ground was opened. Although they reduced Scotland’s lead, 
they could not quite stem the tide, or turn defeat into victory. 
Of course, it was hard lines on England that Catcheside should 
be off the field practically the whole of the second half, but it 
must be confessed that he had done little of use before he left ; 
while the English forwards did better after Hanley had been 
pulled out of the scrummage than when at full strength. Not 
that Hanley had not played his part adequately, though he is 
no Tom Voyce, but that the feeling that they were “ up against 
it ’’ inspired the English forwards to even greater efforts, as it 
often does. 

It was outside the scrummage that England lost the match, 
for we got the ball in the scrums more often than our opporents, 
quite often enough for our backs to win—if they had been capable 
of doing so. Arthur Young got the ball out well, Laird made 
openings, Corbett and Locke were thrustful and strong in attack 
—but after that, nothing! It is true that both Gibbs and 
Catcheside were rather starved by their centres ; Locke, in par- 
ticular, elected to kick instead of passing to Gibbs when the 
latter had a clear field ; but, from what we saw of our wings in 
action, they would have been caught before they had scored, in 
any case. Ian Smith always had the legs of Gibbs—he overtook 
him more than once—while Catcheside seemed sadly slow com- 
pared with his old-time showings in this position. 

In defence, Corbett and Locke did all that could be asked 
of them—and more, for they covered up some of the weaknesses 
left by their wings, and Corbett “ stood by ”’ several times when 
Sellar was in difficulties. But two men cannot do the work of 
four in defence, av.d, as I feared, Gibbs was a negligible factor 
in stopping Ian Smith. 

The Scottish three-quarters were all in good form. Ian 
Smith and Macpherson were at their best—it would have been 
madness to leave the latter out of the team; while Dykes’ try, 
in which he threaded his way through the English defence, was a 
delightful effort, and Simmers was always dangerous on his wing. 

At half-back we held our own. Waddell was a little better 
than Laird, but Young was a shade better than Nelson. All four 
played well, and I do not think that any other stand-off half 
available would have done better than Laird ; with equal quality 
behind them, our halves would have paved the way to victory. 

Drysdale was one of the outstanding successes of the Scottish 
team ; he scarcely put a foot wrong, and his fielding was excellent. 
Sellar was not so good as in the other matches ; he seemed to 
get rather bustled in the second half, though even then he started 
some good passing runs among his three-quarters. 

There were many notable incidents in this match, much 
that we shall remember; but I think what will live longest in 
our Memories was when Wakefield and Young, the Goliath 
and David of the English team, pulled a rather demoralised side 
together and rallied them superbly by their individual efforts. 
Young, darting here and there, wriggling through the button- 
holes of his opponents; Wakefield, gone baresark, ploughing 
through the serried Scottish ranks as if nothing in the world 
could stop him. 

Now it only remains to be seen if we can beat France. If 
we can, and there ought to be no reasonable doubt about it, 
we shall tie with Ireland and Scotland for the International 
Championship—a rather barren honour, for, putting mere 
results aside, I should place Ireland first, Scotland second, among 
the national teams. LEONARD R. TOSswILL. 
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N UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 
3} GENUINE OLD.FURNITURE 


AND WORKS OF ART 
of the XVIIth and XVIII th 
CENTURIES” 


OVER 100 ROOMS 


AX EXCEPTIONALLY 
FINE EXAMPLE OF AN 
O_p ENGLISH WALNUT- 
woop BUREAU CABINET 
WITH CARVED AND PARTLY 
GILDED INTERIOR, EARLY 
GEORGIAN, CIRCA 1720. 
From Horton LOopDGE, 
Epsom. 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


44/52, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
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The Collection of Highly Important 
MODERN PICTURES AND DRAWINGS 


the property of 
SIR JAMES MURRAY 
from 
3, Buckingham Gate 
and 
Glenburnie Park, Aberdeen, 
[which will be Sold at Auction 


on 


April 29th, 1927, 


at 1 o’clock precisely, 





“Minding Baby.” ; ««Bords De La Vione, Osny.” 
By B. J. Blommers. Lot 27. By Camille Pissarro, 1913. Lot 80. 





Telegraph ic Address : Telephone No: 
‘“‘ Christiart, Piccy, Gerrard 5056 
(3 lines). 


London.,”’ 





“The Tow Path.” 
By Jacob Maris, Lot 64. 





“The Flock.” «Les Fumeurs.” 
By Ch. Jacque. Lot 51. By Honoré Daumier. Lot 38. 


BY 
Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOMS, 8, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 , 


Catalogues may be had of the Auctioneers (illustrated 10/-). 
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SCREENS FROM THE MEDIAZVAL PERIOD TO THE 
MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


, 


HE term “screen’’ has a comprehensive significance, 

embracing pieces of furniture of dissimilar form. 

Employed to ward off draughts or the heat of a fire, 

they have been made of upright boards or a frame 

containing almost any material suitable: for these pur- 
poses, such frames being sometimes hinged together. In the 
Middle Ages screens were generally fixtures, and the Exchequer 
accounts contain entries for setting them up in the Royal palaces. 
Thus, in Edward II’s reign, boards were bought to ‘“‘ make a 
screen hanging over the fireplace between the hearth and the 
King’s bed.’”’ They were, however, sometimes movable, though 
it is impossible to determine of what they were made. In the 
“ Boke of Curtasye ” (civca 1440) the Groom of the Chamber is 
charged to provide fuel for the chimney, and screens to protect 
his lord from the heat when he is seated at table. By Tudor 
times costly materials were already employed, and Henry VIII's 
inventory mentions ‘‘ foure skrynes of purple Taphata, frynged 
with purple silke, standyng uppon feete of tymbr guilte silvered 
and painted.’’ Wicker was used for screens as well as chairs, 
and at Hampton Ceurt Palace, in the withdrawing-chamber, 


there was ‘“‘ a wycker skrine ’’ among the King’s furniture. They 
must have remained in fashion, for fifty years later there were 
many of this kind in the chambers at Hardwick Hall, and even 
Charles I’s inventory enumerates a number. The variety of 
materials of which screens were made at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century is well suggested by the list of those at 
Hardwick. Some were of very elaborate character, one in the 
best bedchamber having ‘“‘a cover for it of carnation velvet 
embroidered with golde and a golde fringe ’’; while another in 
the gallery was of crimson velvet with “lace of golde through 
the middest,’’ a gold fringe, and lined with “ crimson taffetie 
sarcenet.’’ In less important rooms screens of buckram, coloured 
cloth, and wood are enumerated. The folding or hinged variety 
was already in use, and in the Hengrave inventory of 1603 
“one great foulding skrene of seaven foulds ”’ is entered. 

A number of elaborate pieces of needlework intended for 
screens were among Charles I’s possessions sold after his execu- 
tion, one embroidered all over with “ gold and silver with the 
Colours of England and Scotland joyned together ”’ being dis- 
posed of for £7 5s.; two of the wooden frames to contain these 
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I.—SIX-LEAVED SCREEN DECORATED ON BOTH SIDES WITH BUILDINGS, TREES, FIGURES, ETC., IN BLACK AND GOLD LACQUER. 


ENGLISH, C/RCA 1680. 


(CORA COUNTESS OF STRAFFORD.) 
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2,.—GILT CHEVAL FIRE-SCREEN WITH PANEL OF RED VELVET EDGED > 
WITH GALON. circa 1695. (HAMPTON COURT PALACE.) 
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3.—WALNUT CHEVAL FIRE-SCREEN WITH NEEDLEWORK 
PANEL, CIRCA 1710. (THE DONALDSON COLLECTION.) 


LIFE. March 26th, 1927. 


needlework panels had ‘‘a wild man on the toppe.” By this 
date the importation of furniture from the East had already 
commenced, and the King possessed ‘‘ two china skreens, gilt, 
one being broken,’”’ while pieces of embroidery for others were 
of silk, or gold and silver ‘‘ china worke.’”’ The Oriental lacquer 
screens brought into England in Charles II’s reign were often 
of large size, containing as many as twelve folds; but separate 
panels were imported and used in the construction of other 
pieces of furniture. In 1689 the Earl of Bristol purchased twelve 
leaves of “cutt Jappan skreens,’’ buying a complete pair of 
screens, also made of incised lacquer, a few years later. When 
an inventory was drawn up of the contents of Queen Mary’s 
Lodgings at Kensington Palace in 1697, there were several 
‘‘ India Chimney screens”’ in her bedroom, a note explaining 
that one of very large size, with twelve leaves, ‘‘ was in two but 
the Queen had it put together and it belongs to St. James charge.” 
These Oriental screens soon became plentiful, even in country 
houses, there being two, for example, described as “ Indian ” 
in the ‘‘ Great Roome above Stairs” at Dyrham Park in 1710. 
They do not seem to have been often imitated in England, 
either in incised or raised lacquer; but a fine six-fold screen 
(decorated on both sides) is given in Fig. 1, and shows rare 
excellence of drawing and composition. 





4.—MAHOGANY CHEVAL FIRE-SCREEN, CARVED WITH WAVE 
PATTERN AND NULLING: NEEDLEWORK CONTEMPORARY. 
CIRCA 1740. (VISCOUNT DILLON.) 


An iron ‘screen-stick’”’ at Ham House affords a very 
early instance of the tripod variety. It forms part of a set of 
chimney furniture in the Queen’s bedchamber, and is described 
in the inventory of 1679 as “ garnished with silver,” the tapestry 
panel being of later date. Though surviving specimens are 
scarce before the end of the century, screens of many kinds 
were made after the Restoration. Early in William and Mary’s 
reign the Bristol accounts contain entries of ‘“‘a glass skreen 
for my niece Elwes’ and “a cradle-skreen,”’ for which a Mr. 
Hicks was paid {1 6s. ; while among the furniture at St. James’s 
Palace was ‘‘ 1 sweetwood wyar screene to put about a bed.” 
At this date cheval fire-screens became fashionable, and of 
these there is a fine gilt example, strongly imbued with French 
influence, at Hampton Court Palace (Fig. 2). The carved 
strapwork is of remarkable delicacy, the balusters, supported 
on scrolled bases, recalling the decoration of contemporary silver 
plate. Sometimes the panel was made to move up and down. 
In the King’s Library at Kensington Palace in 1697 there was a 
“slidinge fire skreen, one side embroidered with silke,’”’ no 
doubt, constructed on this principle; and there were others in 
different rooms, some having fringes of silver or gold. From 
this time onwards and throughout. the eighteenth century the 
Royal accounts contain many entries of sums expended on the 
purchase of fire-screens. When Kensington Palace was furnished 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


FRANK PARTRIDGE 


LONDON: 26, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





NEW YORK: No. 6, WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 


WILT 


HE EXAMPLES of 17th and _ 18th-Century 
OR Furniture, Tapestries, Chinese Porcelains 
and Staffordshire Pottery shown at the House 
of Frank Partridge represent the rarest specimens 


of their times—-in many instances the only 
known ones in existence. 


A VIEW OF ONE OF OUR LONDON SHOWROOMS. 


MING OR KANG-HSI PERIOD. 
PARTICULARLY BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 
THE VERY BEST PRICES’ GIVEN. 


EVERY ARTICLE GUARANTEED 
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MESSRS. 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1744, 


34-35, NEW BOND STREET, 


Sale May 6th.—<An Italian Renaissance Doorway, 


April 11th-13th.—Valuable Printed 
Books, Illuminated Manu- 
scripts, Autograph Letters, 
etc., comprising the property of the 
Rt. Hon, THE Ear oF CARLISLE, 
Naworth Castle, Cumberland, and 
of JUDGE Sir THOMAS GRANGER, 
deceased. 

Illustrated Catalogues (20 plates), 8/6. 


April 25th.—The Valuable Collection 
of Milled Coins from Cromwell 
to Victoria, formed by R. Cyrir 
LocKETT, es0., . 3.P., F.S.A., 
F.R.N.S., and a member of the 
B.N.S. 
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Sale April 12th.—A Manuscript, written for 


Bishop Grandison, of Exeter. 





IMPORTANT. 


FORTHCOMING 
SALES BY AUCTION, 


each Sale commencing at 
One o’clock precisely : 


March 28th April 8th.—The 
final portion of the renowned 
Britwell Court Library, the 
property of S. R. CHristIE 
MILLER, Esg., comprising 
English Literature of the 16th 
century to the 18th. 


Illustvated Catalogues, 12/6. 


April 4th-8th.—The Ist and 2nd 
portions of the Huth Collec- 
tion of Coins and Medals, 
the property of the late 
REGINALD Hutu, Esg., 32, 
Phillimore Gardens, London, 
Sold by order of NOEL 
Hutu, Esq. 

Illustrated Catalogues.—Coins 10/6, 

Medals 2/6. 


pats on Sale April 8th.—Naval Medal, 


1665. 


May 3rd-6th.—The Mag- 
nificent Collections of 
Armour and Weapons 
and Works of Art, the 
property of the late 
S. J. WHAWELL, Esq. 
Sold by order of his 
Executors, THE MIpb- 

4 LAND BANK EXECUTOR 
AND TRUSTEE Co., and 
Mrs, APPLEYARD. 


| Illustrated Catalogues (32 
plates), One Guinea, 
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Sale May 3rd.—Two fine pieces of Horse Armour, 


April 26th.—A Valuable Collection of 
Drawings by Old Masters of 
the Dutch and Italian Schools. 
Also Engravings, including im- 
portant works by A. Durer and 
superb impressions of some of the 
finest etchings by Rembrandt van 
Rhyn. Sold by order of Miss 
SZYMOUR’S TRUSTEE. 

Illustrated Catalogues (4 plates), 2/- 

May 2nd.— The Collection of 
Etchings and Old Master 
Engravings formed by the late 
Horatio J, Lucas, Esg., 5, West- 
morland Terrace, Hyde Park. 


OR THE 


Kentifh- Mens Defeat. 


ANEW BALLAD; 


Viti, 08 villa tendert wumevns 


Contact vidtr tem "Vina, Ms, xii, variee, 
And Swift flew the cricket-ball over the lawn. 


Anon, 
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Sale March 30th.—A Ballad on an 18th century 
Cricket Match, 


Printed Lists of Prices and Buyers’ Names may be purchased after each Sale. 
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5.—GILT CHEVAL FIRE-SCREEN CARVED WITH ROCOCO ORNAMENT, CONTAINING A PANEL OF PETIT-POINT NEEDLEWORK. THE DESIGN 
RESEMBLES A PLATE IN THE “‘ DIRECTOR.” HEIGHT, 3 FT. 2 INS. ; WIDTH, 2FT. circa 1755. (CORA COUNTESS OF STRAFFORD.) 








for the occupation of ’ 
William III and Mary, Thomas ¢ 
Roberts supplied one of prince- 
wood, “‘ wrought smooth and 
handsome ’’; while, in 1713, he 
charged {2 5s. “for a ffire 
screen made of the best Wal- 
nuttree and  pollished’’ for 
Queen Anne’s dressing-room at 
Hampton Court. An unusually 
elaborate treatment is seen in 
Fig. 3, where the top is 
rounded and surmounted by a 
cresting, the woodwork being 
delicately carved with flat- 
tened C scrolls and acanthus. 
By the accession of George II 
mahogany was fully established 
in favour, and Fig. 4 represents 
a fine cheval screen made of 
this wood. In the finely carved 
cresting there is already a 
slight touch of rococo feeling, 
and the scrolled feet are an 
early adaptation of this French 
fashion, the wave pattern and 
nulling on the framework 
being still in the architectural 
manner. The majority of 
these screens contained panels 
of needlework or tapestry, 
but other materials were alsu 
employed. Thus, in 1732, 
Benjamin Goodison supplies the 
Princess Royal at St. James’s 
with ‘‘two walnuttree fire 
screens with sliding frames 
covered with Indian paper on 
both sides.” 

Featherwork was also used 
for screens at this time, though, 
being naturally perishable, ex- 
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it is impossib!e to say for 
what variety they were used. 
Mrs. Montagu, who had already 
adorned a room in her London house with feather hangings, 
writes to a friend in 1750, enquiring about the progress of 
“ your feather Screen.”’ 

In addition to the Oriental screens, which occur in almost 
every inventory of a great house in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, many other varieties of folding screen were in use. 








amples do not survive, and 6.—FOLDING FIRE-SCREEN OF MAHOGANY, WITH PANELS OF 
“CHINESE”? PAPER. CIRCA 1760, (MESSRS. HARRIS.) 
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1 Leather painted in oils with 
birds and flowers in natural 
colours on a rayed or diapered 
gilt ground was often employed, 
and, although much of this 
material was imported from 
Spain and Flanders, a certain 
amount was of English manu- 
tacture. The effect of lacquer 
decoration was produced on 
leather by this means, and, 
although the baskets of flowers 
and genera] design are reminis- 
cent of similar work in Hol- 
land, the name of English 
craftsmen found on several of 
these screens proves that they 
were also decorated in this 
country. Sometimes the gild- 
ing was omitted and_ the 
leather entirely covered by 
pastoral designs and landscapes 
in oils. Paper printed with 
landscapes and_ figures in 
Oriental taste was among the 
materials chosen for this type. 
As early as 1700 the Green 
Paper Warehouse in Alderman- 
bury, London, advertises 
“great variety of Skreens,”’ 
among other things ‘‘ of Curious 
figures & Colours.’’ In 1750 
Benjamin Goodison made a 
“six leaf Indian Picture 
Screen’ for Kensington Palace, 
and about the same time 
Edward Griffiths supplied the 
fourth Earl of Cardigan with 
another containing the same 
number of folds “on a 
mahogany frame to mount 18 
Pictures.” 

The Royal Accounts con- 
tain many entries ef expenses 
for repairing foiding screens, 
William Reason, an upholsterer 
to George II, re-covered a four-leaved screen with 15}yds. of 
harateen in place of ‘ the old crimson worsted,’’ and completed 
his work by trimming it “with Silk Garnishing & Double 
Lacquered brass nails.”’ 

The tripod form of fire-screen with a panel working up and 
down the pole became common in the first half of the eighteenth 


7, 8 and 9.—THREE MAHOGANY TRIPOD POLE SCREENS WITH NEEDLEWORK PANELS, DATING FROM ABOUT 17609. 
(7, HOLYROOD PALACE ; 8, MR. FRED SKULL}; 9, MESSRS. HARRIS.) 
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Fine Art Dealer to Her Majesty the Queen. 


ALBERT AMOR 


(SOLE PRopRIETOR: W. LESLIE PERKINS.) 


31 & 32, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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PAIR of old Chelsea Vases and 
[\ Covers (see opposite) of the 
finest quality ; beautifully modelled 
and richly coloured; and with 
figures of a shepherd and shep- 
herdess; lambs and dogs at the 
bases, Bearing the gold anchor 
mark, 12}in. high. 


LD Chelsea Vase 
and Cover. 


(Description 
as 
opposite.) 








magnificent Chippendale 
Awa Wardrobe in 
original condition; the top 
drawer fitted as a dressing table with 





7 ,- A 4 er mirror and compartments ; the upper part 
Vag Lay +s sail rs . —— enclosing movable shelves, 8ft, high, 4ft. 
4 2 hy re - in, wide, 23in. deep. 


N extremely N_ exceedingly 
-.. and inter- fine William 
esting Charles II and Mary Table 
Marqueterie ‘Table, with lift-up top 
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beautifully inlaid and one long 
with tulips, carna- drawer below, 
tions and _ other beautifully inlaid 
flowers and with floral marquet- 
arabesque foliage erie in coloured 
in coloured woods woods and _ ivory. 
on a veneered 37in. long, 29in. 


~~ 
t 


walnut ground, 3ft. high, 25in. deep. 
3in. long. Formerly Formerly in the 
in the famous col- famous collection 
lection formed by formed by the late 
the late Colonel H. H. Mulliner, and illus- Colonel H. H. Mulliner, and illustrated in 
trated in his book, ‘‘ The Decorative Arts in his book, ‘‘ The Decorative Arts in England, 
England, 1660—1780.”" Figs, 40 and 41.) 1660—1780."" (Figs. 44 and 45.) 
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W. TURNER LORD & Co | 
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Original Carving 
from 
Hillingdon Court, Urbridge 
by \ 


Grinling Gibbons 


20, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.1 Telephone: GROSVENOR 1510 
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century. They resembled small contemporary tables constructed 
on the same principle, the shaft being, generally, vase-shaped 
at the base, and the cabriole tripod finishing in claw feet 
or, more rarely, in paws. As late as 1748 Edward Griffiths 
is found supplying ‘‘ Wallnutree pillers and claws” to Earl 
Cardigan, who was then furnishing Deene Park, Northants, 
and his town house: there is a charge for “‘ mounting up a peice 
of needlework ’”’ for two of these screens, while a third had 
a ‘‘ Looking Glass Front, ye back Lyned with India paper.” 
The large basket grates then in common use gave out an intense 
heat, making it impossible to sit near the fire without some 
fo rmof protection; and Samuel Johnson writes at the end of 
George II’s reign, “we have twice as many fire-screens as 
chimneys.” 

The cheval folding and tripod types are all illustrated 
by Chippendale. He explains that those standing on four 
feet were commonly ‘called ‘‘ Horse-Fire-Screens,” and the 
woodwork “should be gilt in burnished gold.’”’ The colour 
plate shows a fine example treated in this manner, and appar- 
ently based on Plate cxxvit in the “ Director.”” Sometimes 
the panel was “ intended to slide up, out of the pillars,’ but here 
the fine contemporary needlework is a fixture. 
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Smaller folding screens, with two leaves only, were now 
becoming fashionable, and are illustrated in the “ Director.” 
They are mounted on slender legs connected by a stretcher, 
and where the frame is of latticework it is to be “cut through” 
to take the paper. Some years later one of these screens was 
supplied by Benjamin Parran to Mr. Hawkin’s apartment at 
St. James’s, and he states that for the double panels in each 
leaf he ‘‘ used four mandarin India pictures, 4 India flower 
potts, with borderings to each.” This type was of fragile 
construction and few have survived, but a good specimen is 
given in Fig. 6. 

Chippendale claims that his tripod screens, termed by 
him “ pillars and claws,” are “‘among the best of the sort.” 
The screen from Holyrood Palace has the scroll feet now become 
fashionable, headed by pierced brackets; while Fig. 9 recalls 
the more ornate of the “ Director’”’ plates. The pole of such 
ornate specimens is generally headed by a finial—a carved vase 
of flowers, a pagoda hung with bells, a pineapple, or an ivory 
urn. From about 1760 the standard was sometimes formed 
of engaged columns or was flanked at the base by cusping, the 
legs being often of the double C scroll form which, at this time, 
usually replaced the cabriole. RALPH EDWARDS, 





SOME TAPESTRIES at HARDWICK HALL 


LIZABETH COUNTESS OF SHREWSBURY had 
collected for the houses that she built an inexhaustible 
profusion of wall hangings, and at Hardwick Hall in 
Derbyshire, where she spent her last years “‘ in abundant 
wealth and splendour,’ two sets of hangings were, in 

some cases, provided for a single room; the High Great Chamber 
(or Presence Chamber), for instance, having, besides the Ulysses 
tapestry set, alternative hangings of “‘ woollen cloth, stayned 
with frett or storie, and silke flowers.” 

In the Long Gallery, “‘ a majestic apartment,” in the words 
of Joseph Nash, ‘“ exhibiting the prevailing passion for size and 
extent,” hangs a sixteenth century Brussels set of the story of 


Gideon, which Lady Shrewsbury bought in 1592 from Sir William 
Newport, heir of Sir Christopher Hatton, who died in 1591. She 
paid, for thirteen pieces, the sum of £326 15s. 9d. “‘ whereof for 
makinge of newe arms was abated fyve pounds.” In the wide 
border in the panel (Fig. 3) are shown the arms of Hardwick and 
its quarterings. The subject is Gideon, with his small band of 300 
men, destroying the Midianite camp (Judges, Chapter VII). 
Each man was given a trumpet and a lamp (or firebrand) con- 
cealed in a pitcher, and when the attack was made “in the 
beginning of the middle watch,” the companies, ‘‘ holding the 
lamps in their left hand and the trumpets in their right to 
blow withal,” routed the surprised Midianites. The tapestry 





t.—THE PRESENCE CHAMBER, HUNG WITH EIGHT PANELS OF BRUSSELS TAPESTRY ILLUSTRATING THE 


STORY OF ULYSSES: 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
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2—TWO PANELS AFTER A SERIES OF DESIGNS OF RUSTIC LIFE, BY JACOB JORDAENS. 


(MID-SEVENTEENTH 


covered walls are hung with a large collection of pictur 

in the great Presence Chamber, a room measuring 45ft. by 
31ft., the tapestry hangings are shown in Nash’s “ Mansions of 
England ’’ as carried round the room, except where interrupted 
by a canopy, the windows and the two-storied chimneypiece. 
“The effect of the room,’’ he writes, ‘‘ from the elaborate and 
quaintly carved cornice of allegorical design ”’ (that is, the wide 
plaster frieze) ’’ and the dull and sombre tints of the tapestry, 
has a very antique air.” These hangings are mentioned in the 


FLOOR 


bees ‘ 
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CENTURY). 


1601 inventory attached to the Countess of Shrewsbury’s will 
as “‘sixe peeces of fayre tapestrie hanginges ~f the storie of 
Ulisses, eleven foote deepe.’”’ Each panel bears the Brussels 
mark, but the makers’ marks vary ; two bear the initials of Nicolas 
Hillinc, while a third may also be by this maker. Two beara mark 
which Mr. H. C. Marillier considers to be probably that of Peter 
Van Aelst, ‘‘ probably the chief weaver of his time in Brussels.”’ 
Other complex marks are not identified. Though the Countess 
of Shrewsbury’s inventory mentions only six, there are eight 
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3-—PANEL OF THE STORY OF GIDEON. BRUSSELS, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
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By Appointment to H.M. The King. 







Finest Chinese Works of Art 





Chinese Earthenware Bowl with raised decoration of 
brilliantly glazed in aubergine and turquoise-blue on a green ground. 


Height on stand, 3ft. 7in., diam. 2ft. 8 in. 


5, 6 & 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE : 5337 GERRARD. 


ESTABLISHED 1772. 





lotus flower sprays 


Ming Dynasty, 1368-%643. 


SPINK & SON, Ltd., 


CABLES : 


** JADEITE, LONDON." 
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ML. Knoedler & Co. 





Bzn MARSHALL, 


NEW YORK: 14, East 57th Street. 17, Place Vendéme, PARIS. 


PICTURES 
by 
OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


“TWO CHESTNUT HORSES AND TWO DOSS IN A LANDSCAPE.” 50 ins. by 393 ins 


15, OLD BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: GERRARD 2514. Telegrams : KNOEDLER, PICCY, LONDON. 
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panels of this subject, each surrounded by wide borders of fruit, 
flowers and figures about fifteen inches wide, and bearing on the 
top border a Latin inscription within a panel defining the subject. 
The subjects of the panels are: (1) The wounding of Ulysses 
in the boar-hunt, (2) The discovery of Achilles in woman’s 
dress, (3) Ulysses feigning insanity by yoking a horse to an ox 
for ploughing, (4) Ulysses taking leave of his father and wife, 
(5) A scene in the Trojan war, with Agamemnon enthroned, 
and Menelaus (pieces of armour lie on the ground), (6) A panel 
of which the title describes Ulysses’ escape from the Sirens and 
his restoration of his comrades, transformed by Circe, to their 
original form. Both these subjects are treated in the panel, 
the main subject being Ulysses, who, grasping a sword, compels 
Circe to do his will. In the distance is seen Ulysses’ ship 
passing the Sirens. In No. 7 two persons about to embark 
are ertreated by a kneeling figure; in the background are three 
vessels. In the final scene (8) is shown the recognition of Ulysses 
by Penelope. A similar set of the story of Ulysses is in the 
Spanish Royal collection. 

Also dating from the lifetime of the Countess of Shrewsbury are 
four parels, the story of Abraham, somewhat crudely adapted from 
the famous series probably woven by William Van Pannemaker, 
after the designs of Bernard Van Orley (1491-1542) who is known 
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to have made designs for Brussels looms. These four Hardwick 
panels, now hanging in a bedroom, were, in 1601, on the walls of 
“the withdrawing chamber,” and inventoried as ‘‘ foure peeces 
of arras of the storie of Abraham, everie peece twelve foote deep.” 
Among the seventeenth century English tapestry acquired by 
the owners of Hardwick after the death of the Countess of Shrews- 
bury are the Mortlake panels of the story of ‘‘ Hero and Learder,” 
and a set of three panels of children in the duke’s bedroom 
marked on the border with the initials of Francis Poyntz, yeoman 
arras worker of the Great-Wardrobe, and with “‘ Hatton Garden,” 
his address between 1679 and 1685. The set of eight panels 
in the hall (of which two are illustrated) has as its subject sceres 
from rustic life designed by the painter Jacob Jordaens in the 
middle years of the seventeenth century, and woven in Brussels. 
Upon one panel is the combined mark of the maker Jacques 
Geubels’ and his widow. A duplicate of this fine set is in 
Vierrna. This subject (a fruit girl), is identical with Jordaens’ 
fine picture in the Glasgow Gallery, and other panels closely 
resemble other pictures of this artist without absolutely agreeing 
with these in every detail. These panels are hung above the 
wainscot of the hall, which possessed, in the r6or inventory, 
‘ffoure peeces of tapestrie hanginges with personages of forest 
worke.” M. J. 


PORTRAITS AT HATFIELD HOUSE 


LTHOUGH picture collecting, and especially the importa- 
tion of the works of Italian artists, does not reach 
high-water mark in England until the eighteenth 
century, yet at the beginning of the seventeenth, and 
before Charles I gave the lead, it had become fashionable 

with the leading men of the Stuart kings. Robert Cecil, Earl 
of Salisbury, was fully alive to the value of this finishing touch 
to his great new house, and we know that it was part of Henry 
Wotton’s ambassadorial duties at Venice to procure pictures 
for the Lord Treasurer, and how, in 1608, he despatched to him, 
among other canvases, one “‘ done by Jacopo Parma in concur- 
rence with Titiano’’ which he considers to be ‘‘ worthy of a 
corner in ore of yt Lordship’s galleries.”” It is, however, not 
so much subject pictures as family and other portraits that give 
the Hatfield collection its special stamp ard interest. Here 
we can study the form and features of the “ little man” him- 
self, ar.d of his parents and children. We can note how he 
honoured the Queen whom his father and himself served 
unbrokenly during the whole of her reign, and we can find their 
times illustrated by portraits of various contemporaries, native 
and foreign. 

Of Elizabeth, the most striking representation is that 
known as the ‘ Rainbow portrait” (Fig. 1). Its attribution 
to Zucchero may be incorrect, but it is certainly an outstanding 





1.—QUEEN ELIZABETH, THE “ RAINBOW PORTRAIT,” 
ATTRIBUTED TO ZUCCHERO. 


picture. The Queen appears as still young, and has been 
described as ‘‘tolerably handsome.” She is gorgeously 
apparelled. Her hair is built up into a richly jewelled corona 
and aigret, while pearls deck her neck and wrists. Over a 
tight-fitting embroidered gown is a voluminous cloak or robe 
of which the orange lining is studded with eyes and ears. On 
her left sleeve is embroidered a serpent, while the other hand 
holds a rainbow above which is inscribed the adulating motto 
“Non Sine Sole Iris.” Equally begemmed does she appear 
in the ‘‘ Ermine portrait ”’ (Fig. 2), by Nicholas Hilliard. Jewels 
deck her head and breast ard descend on to her petticoat. On 
her left arm, just above the cuff, is the animal of the weasel 
tribe that gives its name to the picture. But the ariist evidently 
doubted whether it would be recognised unless he dotted ermine 
tails all over it, as if it were dressed in a made-up fur tippet. 
Near the left hand lies a sword with a wo1.derfully enriched 
hilt that bears the date 1585 upon it. 

Among the family piciures, perhaps the earliest is that of 
Mildred Cooke, Lady Burghley. Originally attributed to de 
Heere, it is now included in the list of the works of Hans Eworth, 
who began painting portraits in England about 1547, some 
quarter of a century before de Heere reached these shores. 
Thus, in 1571, we fi d him set down in the records of St. Bride’s 
parish as ‘‘ Haunce Evance, pictorer, a deuizen borne in Antwerp, 
came into the realm about XXVIII yere past.” He painted 
Lady Burghley as a three-quarter standing figure in a rich 
brocade, with a severe expression on her grey face. He also 





2.—QUEEN ELIZABETH, THE “ ERMINE PORTRAIT,” 
BY NICHOLAS HILLIARD. 
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3-—-ROBERT CECIL, EARL OF SALISBURY, BY 


M. GHAERAERTS JUNIOR. 


painted her husband, but that representaticn of him is at the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford and not at Hatfield. He rides 
on a mule and has the chain of the Garter round his neck. The 
Hatfield portrait of Elizabeth’s Lord Treasuzer is by Mark 
Ghaeraerts senior. It represents him in black cap and coat, and 
red velvet gown. He wears the Garter chain round his neck 
and holds the treasurer’s staff in his hand. Thus, the arrange- 
ment is not unlike that of the portrait of Lord Salisbury by 
Mark Ghaeraerts junior, except that the son is more richly 
clothed and has the left hand on his sword hilt (Fig. 3). Pose 
and treatment are identical with a mosaic representation in 
the Hatfield library that Wotton had made in Italy, except 
that in the latter the right hand does not hold the staff, but 


5—-ANNE LADY HUNSDON, BY LUCAS DE HEERE. 
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4.—THE EARL OF LEICESTER, BY M.GHAERAERTS SENIOR. 


rests on a table. Wotton, however, tells us that the mosaic 
was done from ‘a copy of Jhon de Creet’s draught,” and John 
de Critz’s bill for the original is dated 1607. The families of 
Ghaeraerts and de Critz were related. Troylus de Critz, with 
all his family, including his son John, were ‘“‘ Dowche persons,”’ 
who, in 1568, ‘‘ came for religion’’ to England. His daughter 
Susan became the elder Ghaeraerts’ second wife in 1571, and, 
nineteen years later, her younger sister, Madeline, married the 
younger Ghaeraerts. John de Critz grew up to be highly 
esteemed as an artist, and became Sergeant Painter to James I. 
As such, it was the province of himself and his sons not merely 
to paint Royal portraits, but to decorate Royal barges. By 
the elder Ghaeraerts is a portrait of Elizabeth’s favourite, Lord 


6.—COUNT GONDOMAR, BY CORNELIS JANSEN. 
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Ackermann Galleries 


137, NEW BOND STREET, W 1. 


Established 1783 





Commodore Sik WILLIAM JAMES, Bart, F.R.S. 
By Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A, 
48ins. x 39ins. 


NAVAL AND SPORTING 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 


MEZZOTINTS ETCHINGS AQUATINTS 


COLLECTIONS PURCHASED 
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The charm of Reproductions 





or beauty of design, exquisite detail, and per- 

fection of workmanship, this late 17th century 
reproduction elbow chair reaches the highest 
standard of excellence. 


‘Phsvensrs sa: of finely figured Walnut, delicately 
carved and beautifully finished, with an uphol- 
stered seat, covered in tapestry, it is— 


A UNIQUE REPRODUCTION ! 
CIOPo 


All those interested in Furnishings or Decorative 

wor< of any description, are invited to confer, 

without obligation, with our experts on Home 
Furnishings and Decorations. 


DRUCEsCu. 
EF XS, Led. 
BAKER ST., PORTMAN SQ., W. 1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 3816. Established 1822. 
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ANTIQUE 





PANELLED ROOMS 


Thirty complete old rooms in stock 





CHIMNEYPIECES 


In Marble, Wood and 


Stone 





OLD HANDMADE 
NEEDLEWORK 


Inspection invited 





ROBERSONS GALLERIES 
217 KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


LONDON, S.W.7 E 
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7.—DIANA LADY CRANBORNE, BY VAN DYCK. 


Leicester, as a portly man (Fig. 4), while his brother, Ambrose 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, is the subject of the second Hans 
Eworth portrait that Hatfield possesses. There seems no 
claim that the portrait of Anne Lady Hunsdon (Fig. 5) is by 
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8.—WILLIAM, SECOND EARL OF SALISBURY, BY VAN DYCK. 


him, and it seems rightly attributed to Lucas de Heere. Dis- 
tinguished foreigners are represei.ted by the Spanish Ambassador, 
Count Goi.domar (Fig, 6), who, however, will not have been 
personally known to Lord Salisbury, for he only reached London 


9.—ALGERNON, TENTH EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND, WITH HIS WIFE, ANNE CECIL, AND THEIR DAUGHTER, 
BY VAN DYCK. 
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on his long and successful embassy in 1613, the year after 
Salisbury’s death. The Hatfield portrait was painted by 
Cornelis Jansen, who, being born in England, often signed himself 
Jonson or Johnson. No doubt, he learnt his arc in the Low 
Countries, but practised it very successfully in England when 
and after he was taken into James I’s service in 1618. The 
Gondomar portrait is admirably representative of his style— 
excellent drawing and modelling and striking effect produced 
mainly in greys and blacks. In the latter colour the ambassador 
is clothed and haiied, relief being given by the plain white 
collar and the finished handling of the gold embroidery and 
metalwork of sword-belt, sword and chain. Jansen, much 
more than the de Critzes and even more than Mytens, was the 
popular portrait painter of the English gentry and nobility 
until Van Dyck settled in England about 1632. Then the 
latter carried the day, and, with his various assistants, painted 
English men and women with even greater profusion than 
he had done Italians and Low Countrymen. So well is he 
represented at Hatfield that ‘‘ The Van Dyck Room”’ is the 
name habitually given to one of the sitting-rooms in the east 
wing. Here we have Salisbury’s son and successor, the second 
earl (Fig. 8), whom Clarendon describes as ‘‘a man of no words 
except in hunting and hawking, in which alone he knew how 
to behave himself.” A free liver and an active sporisman, 
as his full and rugged countenance indicates, his politics con- 
sisted in a “‘ Safety First’’ adhesion to the Parliamentarian 
and Cromwellian régime so long as it lasted. There is, however, 
nothing republican in his get-up as Van Dyck painted him, 


STUBBS’ 


EORGE STUBBS is at the moment one of the most 

sought after of British painters. Of course, he is 

not to be compared with his contemporary portrait 

painters in the prices he commands (thcugh there 

was a time when he got 100 guineas for a horse while 
Reynolds was painting half-lengths for 70), but a Stubbs is 
a very much rarer thing to find in the market than a tolerably 
decent portrait by one of the many who excelled in that branch 
during the eighteenth century. That is why the splendid painting 
cf ‘The Frightened Horse’’ now on view at Messrs. Acker- 
mann’s Galleries is attracting so much attention. It is a little 
different from the usual Stubbs in that it is not exactly a portrait 
of a horse, but may be rather termed an example of the “ grand 
style”’ of horse painting; in other words, an imaginative 
composition. 

With all his matter-of-fact Englishness, his love of the 
country, of walking, his devotion to the racecourse and to the 
scientific side of his art, Stubbs did not turn a deaf ear to the 
claims of art. He even took the trouble to visit Italy, not, 
it is true, to fall down and 
worship the empty cleverness 
of the Italian decadents but 
to prove the soundness of 
his own theories, or, as he 
put it with characteristic inde- 
pendence, ‘‘ to decide if nature 
were superior to art.’’ Appa- 
rently he saw nothing in 
Italy to shatter his previous 
convictions, since he came back 
and continued to paint horses 
ard to study their anatomy 
for another half century, but 
the picture under review 
suggests that the study of 
art may have helped him to 
express dramatic force in a 
manner that the study of 
nature alone could hardly have 
done. It was on his journey 
that he saw a lion attacking 
a horse, which provided the 
subject for three of his pictures. 
In ‘‘ The Frightened Horse ’’ the 
dramatic element again pre- 
dominates, and the attitude 
of the horse shrinking back 
has been admirably utilised 
and stressed in the general 
composition. The handling, 
too, is looser and freer than 
in the more solidly built up 
horse portraits, and the golden 
brown tone, so different from the 
cold light he frequently employs, 
also points to his submission 
to current fashion. 

The horse is in itself so 
beautiful a creature that few 
painters possessing vision can 
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for over his black dress he wears the ‘“‘ Habit of St. George,” 
with a huge embroidered star on the arm. In the same room 
and by the same artist are piciures of his son and daughter. 
The former, Charles Cecil Lord Cranborne, died in his father’s 
lifetime, having married, in 1639, Diana, daughier of James 
Maxwell, Earl of Dirleton. Van Dyck represenis her in a 
flowing dress, with his usual accompaniment of pearls, and holding 
flowers in her hand (Fig. 7). She and her husband hang in the 
room flanking the group portrait (Fig. 9) of the second earl’s 
daughter Anne, with her husband and child. The husband is 
Algernon, tenth Earl of Northumberland, and for him, no doubt, 
Van Dyck executed the first example of this group which 
now hangs at Petworth. But so popular does it appear to 
have been in the family that he not only repeated it for 
Hatfield, but produced other examples, now at Alnwick and 
Kimbolton. Not one of the others, however, surpasses, even 
if it equals, that at Hatfield, so that Waagen says of the 
one at Petworth: 


Although the easy arrangement, the true and elevated conception 
the careful execution and warm and deep colouring render this picture 
very attractive ; yet I understand that a repetition at Hatfield, the seat 
of the Marquis of Salisbury, is finer still. 


The husband, in black, stands by the right hand of his wife, 
who is seated and has flowers in her lap. On her other side 
is her little daughter and only child, for the lady died in 
1637, and it was the earl’s second wife who gave him a son 
and successor. H. Avray TIPPING. 


“FRIGHTENED HORSE” 


fail to render.some of its qualities. The tendency, however, 
among the later painters, especially those who designed for 
prints, has been to treat it as a pattern, as a superb silhouette. 
The seventeenth century painters of equestrian portraits felt its 
solidity strongly and made the most of it in the rearing attitude 
they favoured, frequently seen from behind. Stubbs never 
failed to treat the horse as a three dimencional mass, and it 
is this, together with his splendid manipulation of paint, that 
makes so many other sporting pictures appear thin beside his. 
Stubbs, who has only recently been separated from the 
lesser animal painters and placed in the position he deserves 
in the National Galleries, was born in 1724 in Liverpool. At 
fifteen his paintings began to attract attention, and from that 
time forward he progressed without a break along the double 
course of studying horse anatomy and painting. At eighty he 
began his most ambitious undertaking, a comparative anatomy 
of animals, a task which should have taken half a lifetime of 
clear thinking and hard working to accomplish. It was destined 
to remain undone, as Stubbs died four years later. M. CHAMoT. 





“THE FRIGHTENED HORSE.” 
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Their late Majesties 
Queen Victoria and 
King Edward VII 


Printsellers to’His Majesty 
King George V and 





BY APPOINTMENT. 











OLD PICTURES COMMISSIONS 
and 


ENGRAVINGS 


taken for 


CHRISTIE’S 


WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS 


VALUATIONS 
MADE 





J. RAvVESTEYN. Portrait of Admiral de Ruyter’s son. 47hins. x 134ins. 
(Signed and Dated) 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


canicec. 30, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 Regent 372 
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= it A panel of the Mortlake Tapestries which hung 

at Hallingbury Place, Essex, to be seen at 


MARY-ANN: ARCHER’S SHOP OF ANTIQUES 











E. G. BARNARD, +: Suncdaa Pl., Buckingham Pal. Ra. $.W.1 





59, Beauchamp Place, London, S.W.3 
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Telegrams & Cables : EDWATURCH, LONDON 
Telephone : MAYFAIR 3627 


ARTHUR EDWARDS 


Che ADtratford Galleries 
57 to 61, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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A fine and beautiful old William and Mary 
richly carved walnut Cheval Firescreen, with 
original needlework panel, in fine colourings. 


Height, 4ft. 7in. Width, 2ft. 3in. 


TWENTY ROOMS OF OLD FURNITURE ALL ON ONE FLOOR 


EXPERT VALUATIONS FOR FIRE INSURANCE, PROBATE 
and FAMILY DIVISION. 


All Goods delivered Free in Lendon and Suburbs. 


Carriage Paid to any Staticn in Great Britain. 





A magnificent old Chippendale carved mahogany oval 2-flap 
Dining Table, with claw and ball feet 


Top 5ft. by 4ft. 6in. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Visitors from the United States are especially 
invited to inspect the Galleries, which are re- 
plete with fine examples of all periods. 


Height 28in. splendid condition. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY 
HALF A CENTURY 





One of a pair of very beautiful old “ Gothic” 
Chippendale carved mahogany Armchairs, in 








J. W. PARKHURST 
THE ANCIENT PRIOR’S HOUSE, 


One of the finest Old Houses in the Country, 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. 
Telegrams and Telephone: CRAWLEY 98. 
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“Tie Gnirance Hell - Ancient Prog ouse-(rawley.Susyex 
On the main LONDON to BRIGHTON Road. 

CALL IN AND LOOK ROUND—NO OBLIGATION. 








Genuine Old English, Furniture 











GENUINE ANTIQUE EARLY 


PERIOD FURNITURE SPECIALIST 





An early Oak Sideboard, in fine original condition and good old colour, 
7ft. 8in. long, 3ft. 3in. high, 1ft. 9in. deep, back to front. 


For guaranteed genuine and important 
specimens, a visit to these showrooms 
will prove that my prices are the lowest. 


REUBEN SHENKER 


70, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London, W.C.1 


Telephone : CHANCERY 7223 
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CHURCH PLATE 


HE recent (attempted) sale by auction on December 
23rd last in London of the Waterbeach Cup causes all 
those interested in the Church, and in the valuable 
sacred possessions of that Church, to think. The reported 
proposal of East Horsley to sell the pair of 1649 silver 
flagons belonging to the Church gives still further cause for 
meditation. These fine flagons were for some time in the Victoria 
ard Albert Museum. | 
With respect to the Waterbeach Cup, this is a cup of 1557, 
which was presented in 1633 to that church by Margery Banks. 
It is 6 15-16 ozs. and is g.1ins. high, of tazza shape ornamented 
with dolphins. The cover has been damaged. Commercially, 
to put it vulgarly, it may nevertheless be looked on as quite 
a good auction-room article. It is understood that a faculty 
was granted in Ely for the sale of this cup, subject to certain 








2.—THE WYLYE FLAGON. 


were to universally prevail, would stop, even if we keep well 
in view the avoidance of any sale when a piece of Church 
plate is needed for actual present regular use, and only look 
at cases where there are, for instance, more than one chalice 
or paten in the actual possession of the church in question. 

Let us take note of Hampshire by the means mainly of 
the Rev. P. R. P. Braithwaite’s valuable book. The leaders 
in this diocese may probably keep well before their eyes the 
first case I mention. 

Here I enumerate the beautiful standing cup and cover of 
about 1575 of Yately with the medallion of Susannah and the 
Elders, gifted to the Church in 1675. This cup was rescued 
from sale, happily, though intended to be sold for fabric repairs, 
by the action of Bishop Sumner, who refused consent and gave 
£50 on condition that the cup should never be offered for sale. 
There are also the Fareham Cup and cover of the fifteenth century, 
the remarkable Kimpton Cup or bowl of about 1550, the Deane 
tazza of 1551 given by Dorothea Wither in 16098, (Fig. 3), 
the superb Herriard Cup of 1562 (which might be easily replaced 
by some cheap substitute !), the North Waltham Chalice of 
1559, which resembles the Trinity College, Oxford, Cup, the 
helmet ewer and the dish of Ellingham of 1742, and the Thomas 
Archer jug flagon. At Hinton Admiral is a superb cup with 
cover of 1595. At Whitsbury is the mazer bowl formerly used 


m as 





, 1.—THE EASTON MAUDUIT FLAGON, for alms, late sixteenth century, and at Eling is the enormous 
1 flagon of 108 oz. of 1693, while the most famous example is 
; strict conditions, which, fortunately, laid down terms directed the St. Michaels, Southampton, tazza of about 1575. In this 


against the abuses as to Church plate which have occurred list I can enumerate over thirty valuable and prominent pieces 
so deplorably and so often, and from which the 
Church is not yet absolutely safe. We have no report 
of the proceedings by which the faculty was obtained, 
f but one may presume that the arguments put forward 
; were that the cup was of secular origin, that it was 
‘ seventy-six years in lay hands before it came by gift into 
the hands of the Church, which has held it for 294 
years, that it is not actually used in the service of the 
church, and possibly that the proceeds of a sale would be 
important for repairs and maintenance, all points with 
which one is familiar. 

On this subject it is proper to recognise the argu- 
ments set up by those who press the sale of these sacred 
Church possessions. These advocates take the line that, 
where the article was of secular origin and where a 
| parish needs money, a sale should be made, and some go 
‘ so far as to argue that it is wholly immaterial into whose 

possession or custody or collection the article may pass. 

Also that if a cup or chalice or other piece of plate has 
:. been put for safe custody in a local bank or other place 
i where it cannot be readily inspected, they look on that 
: point as another argument for sale, though most 
Churchmen look upon it rather as an argument for 
placing it in some such safe repository as the Victoria 
and Albert Museum or the British Museum. 

Fortunately, in the case of the Waterbeach Cup the 
authorities have learned by experience, and gave no blank 
cheque or unrestricted leave for sale, and the exact result 
of this will be a subject of much interest when fully 
known—ar.d possibly applied to other cases. 

As the subject under review opens up such an 
enormous field, it is well to look at some of the diocesan 
and county lists of sacred plate; and it is indeed 
difficult to know where the slaughter, if the £ s. d. point 3.—THE DEANE TAZZA. 
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4.—THE MONIFIETH CUP. 


of Church 
plate, all of 
which are open 
to the accusa- 
tion of secular 
origin, and 
this is without 
seeking to in- 
troduce many 
¢mal:ler 
articles, suchas 
minor salvers 
and dishes. 

To proceed 
westwards into 
Dorsetshire, I 
take these 
churches by 
referring to 
Mr. Nightin- 
gale’s excellent 
schedules. 
Here one finds 
among Church 
possessions 
over half a 
dozen promi- 
nent pieces 
once of secular 
use. Among 
these are the 


interesting Mapperton small flat basin of 1710, once used for 
alms, whether it had been a taster or a bleeding bowl, the 
Wyke Regis 1772 tankard, the Glyn two-handled cup of 1765 
at Hinto Parva, the great 1683 chalice of Melbury Sampford, 
and the curious ‘‘ J. Squibb ’”’ Cup of Winterbourne, Whitchurch, 


again disregarding smaller items. 


In Wiltshire we trace a number of originally secular pieces, 
euch as the St. Martin’s, Salisbury, fine alms-dish of 1662, the 
l'ugglestone tankard of 1589 given by Rector John Howes 
in 1776, the beautiful tall cup and cover of Barford St. 
Martin of 1611 and the Wishford fine tazza of 1576, while Norton 
Bavent has another alms-bowl of 1696 given in 1824. The 
pieces of secular origin in this country run into a considerable 
number, and I merely allude to a few. There are especially 
a number of basins used for purposes of alms. I need only 
mention, in addition, the fine tall cup, with cover, of Lacock, which 
dates from 1470 to 1480, and the Wylye tankard or flagon (Fig. 2). 


5-—-THE FAREHAM CUP. 





In order not 
to proceed to un- 
reasonable length 
in examples I 
mention shortly 
two northern 
counties, Cumber- 
land and Westmore- 
land, from Mr. 
R. S. Fergusson’s 
collections. Here 
we have the fine 
tall cups of Holme 
Cultiam of 1613, 
and of Westward 
of 1635, the basin 
of Workington, the 
beautiful tall cup 
and cover of 
Ambleside of 1618, 
the Pennington 
Cup of 1717, ard 
a number of other 
articles. Ihe 
superb and much 
debated cup of St. 
Michaels Bongate, 
Appleby, (Fig. 6) 
must be specially re - 
ferred to, 21ins. high 
withcover presented 
in 1730 by Bishop 
William Nicolson, 
which was the sub- 
ject of, in 1905, 
the judgment of 
Chancellor Prescott 
when he refused a 
faculty for sale, 
stating that respect 
must still be had 
for vessels asso- 
ciated more or less 
with the most 
solemn services of 
the Church. 

To investigate | ow 
very shortly in | 

Wales, the 
enquirer will 


find, among 
sacred plate 6.—THE ST. MICHAELS, BONGATE, 


open to APPLEBY CUP. 


attack, the porringer cup of Llandegveth, the Bettws (Usk) 
porringer of 1703, an Elizabethan drinking cup of 1569 at 
Llanmaes, the remarkable double beaker of 1657 of 
Llanyrnewydd, the whistle flagons of St. Mary, Swansea, 
and Llansamlet, the rosewater dish of 1620 of Llanavan, 
and other chalices and salvers of unmistakably secular 
origin. 

Were we to proceed into Gloucestershire on the 
return journey, we need only touch Cirencester for the 








7.—THE MARSTON CUP, 
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BLUMENTHAL 


Antiques and Works of Art 


PURCHASED AND SOLD 












RYE MILL, SUSSEX 





AN ORIGINAL MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING by 


NORMAN HIRST 


Size, 83 by 11% inches. 


Price £3 - 3-0 each. 


The edition is limited to 150 impressions signed by the 
Engraver and stamped by the Fine Art Trade Guild. 














Orders can now be received by all the 
leading Printsellers, or by the Publishers, : 


VICARS BROTHERS 


12, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 














REPUTATION 


HEN deciding where to buy Persian Rugs 
you should, in the first place, look for‘a 
firm carrying a stock sufficiently comprehen- 
sive for you to find the exact style and size of 
carpets you need. 
Secondly, it is necessary that the firm with whom 
you intend dealing should have the expert 
knowledge really possessed to-day by very few 
people outside Persia. 
Thirdly, you should look for a house of known 
integrity, reliability and reputation in whom you 
can place your confidence, and whose prices you 
know to be consistent with the value offered. 
We beg to submit that the firm J. Souhami & Son, 
of 37, Newman Street (only address) possess all 
the attributes hereabove enumerated. 
*Phone Museum 3742 and a representative will call on 
o you and make a detailed study of your requirements. 
Louis XVth Table, 29” high, top 14” diam. This service places you under no obligation. 
Door enclosing three drawers. All our prices are marked in plain figures. Your old 
Stamped “ G. Topino ME.” rugs and carpets exchanged or taken in part payment. 


J. SOUHAMI & SON 
6 NAPOLEON HOUSE,” Antique Carpets and Fabrics 


’ ,NE , 
1c, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, hig aes ee 
LONDON, S.W.1 









































'Phcne: Museum 3742. 
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Telephone 
MAYFAIR 4355 





OLD FURNITURE, 
OLD GLASS, 














FERMOYE 


67, Grosvenor St., London, W.1 





One of a set of very fine Jacobean Needlework 
Hangings and, below, an interesting Walnut 
Spinet of the Late 17th Century, 


ANTIQUES. 
OLD PANELLED ROOMS. 
ART. SILVER, ETC. 





Telegrams 
‘* Fermanoy, Wesdo, London”’ 
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“CARLISLE HOUSE 


17th CENTURY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN MANSION 





ANTIQUE 


FURNITURE 


FINE ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
INTERIOR DECORATION 





DECORATION. FINE 


WORKS OF 











KEEBLE 


(Founded 1668.) 


10, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 


(1914) 

















17th Century 
Dutch 


18th Century 
English 


and 


OWNERS desirous of selling 
privately should communicate 
with Mr, ARTHUR RUCK, 


who is in direct touch with 


the chief AMERICAN, 
COLONIAL & EUROPEAN 
PURCHASERS. 


EXAMPLES MUST BE of 
the HIGHEST QUALITY. 








Galleries : 





LONDON, W.1. 
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CARPET 
REPAIRING 


J. SASSOON azazixe | 


96-100, VICTORIA STREET, | 
LONDON, S.W.1 vili@t*iso, 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, | 
UGS, TAPESTRIES, etc., } 


2. artistically one 
and hand cleaned 
by Native Workers 
Experts in repairing 
and renovating Carpets 
of all description. 


REPAIRS DEFY DETECTION. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 
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| Primitives of the Ftalian 
and Flemish Schools 
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QUANTRELL’S ANTIQUE 
GALLERIES 


contain some of the 
FINEST OLD CARVED PANELLED 
ROOMS, CHIMNEY PIECES, &c., in 
London. 
“DAILY MAIL” ART CRITIC says: 


QUANTRELL'S | 


**WOVERS of old buildings ought to bear Mr, Quantrell 
ANTIQUE L: grudge for his ruthless dismantling of old-world 
GALLERIES panelled rooms, were it not that these rooms are 


doomed anyhow to make room for modern require- 
ments, and that Mr. Quantrell at least treats the fine 
Ww.il : panelling of our Georgian forbears with veneration, and 
Established 1 preserves it for use in its complete and original form 
ceatacetal caches Mealaccced in the new houses of the wealthy, at home and abroad.” 















4, BERKELEY STREET, 





FURNISHING THE HOUSE 


By R. RANDAL PHILLIPS and ELLEN WOOLRICH. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
10/6 net; 


by post 1/- extra. 


An Illustrated Prospectus of this helpful book will be sent, post tree, on sorates to 


The Manager ‘‘Country Life,” Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
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EXHIBITION OF 
HOLIDAY SKETCHES 


by 
THE DEAN OF 
WESTMINSTER 


(The Very Revd. W. Foxley Norris.) 
Interesting notes in water colour of 

holidays at home and abroad. 
During March, daily, 10-5.30 

(Saturdays 10-1.) 
Oo 

The Abbey Gallery has been considerably 
extended by spacious upstair Galleries, in- 
cluding important Exhibition Rooms over- 
looking Victoria Street. Situated within 
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magnificent Boleyn Cup of 1535, the mazer and bowl of Fairford 
of about 1490, and the superb tall cups of Northleach, 1619, and 
Mickleton, 1613. The caustic critic might denounce these and 
many others as of secular origin, calling as evidence here, as 
elsewhere, the valuable contributions of Rev. J. T. Evans to 
the Church and to history, so well directed, especially at the 
present time. 

To deal, finally for the present, with a Midland county, 
I refer to Northamptonshire. I do so for a special reason, 
i.e., that Mr. C. A. Markham took stock in 1894 and compared 
with Archdeacon Owen Davy’s inventory of 1843, with the 
startling result that he found that 180 sacred vessels had dis- 
appeared. Comment is unnecessary; it is merely advisable 
to remind the general public that in 1871 the churchwardens 
of All Saints, Habergham, sued the incumbent for recovery of 
Church plate sold as old silver by him in 1859, and that though 
over six years had passed and the incumbent had replaced the 
articles sold by a silver service, he had judgment against him 
for {29 18s., Wilkinson v. Verity, L.R. 6 C.P. 206. In this 
county of Northampton it is advisable merely to cite the Flore 
dish of quaich design of 1669, the Furtho standing cup and 
cover of 1601, the Lodington two-handled porringer of 1671, 
the (Fig. 1), Easton Mauduit flagon of 1672, the Marston Trussell 
dish of 1661, and the tall cups of Corby and of Stanford to show 
that we need not go far to denounce, if that line be taken, Church 
plate by its secular origin. 

Space only permits finally a short reference to the superb 
cup of the Church of Marston, Oxfordshire (Fig. 7). This was 
presented, as found by the researches of Rev. H. E. Salter, by 
G. Skydmore, a butcher in Oxford, who died about 1478 or earlier. 
It is held up by three talbot-dogs, each on a small pedestal ; 
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it is 5fins. in height and weighs 12 oz.—and it is earlier than the 
Nettlecombe Chalice, which is of the year 1479. 

The above merely indicates, by a few examples selected 
in a few dioceses and counties, what still exists, fortunately, 
among us. Much slaughter and desecration has been effected 
among the sacred possessions of the Church by ignorance, by 
avarice and by folly. As a happy contrast let us refer to the 
recent restoration to the church of Monifieth, near Fife, of its 
two fine seventeenth century cups (Fig. 4) furthered by an 
exhibit at the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington House. 

This fine cup, one of a pair, bears the arms of the donors, 
William Durham ard Jean Durham or Auchterlonie, his wife, 
and the following inscription, ‘‘ WILLIAM DVRHAM IEAN AVCHTER- 
LONIE IN OVR CHERETIE VE DISSPOS THIS SAM FOR THE CELEBRATING 
OF THE HOLY COMVNIONE VNTO THE CHVRCH OF MONIFVTH ANNO 
DOMINI 1642.” 

It remains to exercise a wise ar.d minute discretion and a 
strict supervision so as to hinder and to block mere trafficking 
in sacred vessels, and while some may criticise the ‘ Qui aliena- 
verit anathema sit” of Bishop Lington, let us sympathise 
with the sad inscription on the 1517 chalice of Leyland : 


bd Restore mee to leyland in Lankeshire. 


It is necessary to watch carefully the important point 
that if the painful necessity arise by the urgent need for the 
preservation of the fabric of a church that any part of its vessels 
be alienated, this be carried out so as to secure continued possession 
in this country in safe and reverent custody of what should not be 
the subject of buying and selling in the market or the highway. 
Let us hope that the bishops and diocesan chancellors will con- 
sider a combined plan of action on this important subject. 

W. H. QUARRELL. 





OLD ENGLISH MASONIC GLASS 


T is curious that a great technical handicraft guild should, in 
process of time, shed all connection with the purpose of 
its institution and exist only on its by-products, so to 
speak. I take it that in its origin Freemasonry was a 
close corporation of workers in stone for building purposes, 

who had banded themselves together, not only for their owa 
benefit, but also for the good of the world in general, that build- 
ings might be robly built and by men with noble aspirations— 
in other words, to the utter elimination, destruction and perdition 
of the jerry-builder. 

As such, Freemasons claimed and were granted certain 
privileges and exemptions, and that buildings might be nobly 
built, certain rules of loyalty, courtesy and kindness were laid 
down. as obliga- 
tory on the 
builders that 
they might give 
of their best to 
the work, ard 
that the build- 
ings might be 
well and truly 
builded. And 
then, as time 
went on, the 
main idea of 
building seems 
to have faded 
more and more 
into the back- 
ground, but the 
guild was still 
bound together 
by the bands of 
loyalty, courtesy 
and kindness. 

A feast of 
some kind has 
always been an 
integral part of 
all religious and 
social meetings, 
and Free- 
masonry, natur- 
ally, had its 
own special 
hospitable rites 
and ceremonies. 
As a feast that 





I.—A “CONSTABLE,” g}INS. HIGH. 


is all eating is unthinkable, drink must be forthcoming, 
and drink postulates something wherewith to drink from— 
hence the glass; and as Freemasonry, though having forsaken 
the mystery from which it originated, still clung to the memory 
of the craft—hence the symbolic emblems. 

Ard here let me confess that I am not a Mason, either ot 
that great fellowship called Free or of that other fellowship, 
whose freedom seems to be so limited by its rules as to be almost 
a negation of freedom, whereby homes fit for heroes are erected 
with all the dignified absence of unseemly hurry fitting for 
heroic future residence. 

We all know that the speed of a fleet is decided by that 
of its slowest unit, and if the Great Silent Navy is satisfied with 
that, why should not other not-entirely-silent societies have a 
similar satisfaction—in the meantime the heroes can give further 
proof of heroism by waiting. 

The early history of Freemasonry appears to be “ wropt 
in mystery,” and the unwrapping begins with any certainty 
only about the beginning of the eighteenth century. A certain 
egregious Rev. James Anderson, D.D., claims Grand Master 
Moses and Grar.d Master Nebuchadnezzar as specimens of the 
early Masters, but fer the present purposes we may consider 
the eighteenth century of our era quite early enough. Older 
Masonic glasses probably exist, but, personally, I have come 
across none that I should like to place prior to the second half 
of that century. Mr. Maciver Percival in his book ‘ The 
Glass Collector,” written from the point of view and for the 
benefit of the budding collector to whom the contents of his 
pocket are a 
matter of some 
moment, men- 
tions the exist- 
ence of an 
illustration to a 
Masonic song 
dated 1740, in 
which the diners 
are portrayed 
standing up 
holding har.ds, 
each with a 
Hogarth-shaped 
firing glass 
before him, 
while the Master 
holds a_ long- 
stemmed goblet 
with a large 
bowl. 2.—UNDER-SURFACE OF GLASS IN FIG, lI. 
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3 AND 5.—EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY DECANTERS. 


Mr. Percival also says that these large goblets were called 
“Constables.’”” I presume from their size they were of the 
nature of loving cups, for if they were for the Master’s private 
consumption, the name would seem to have a sinister meaning 
and call to mind visions of Vine Street—appropriate word— 
and forty shillings and costs, with their alternative of the many 
days’ imprisonment it is worth forty shillings to avoid. 

One such glass I was fortunate enough to find, which is 
given in Fig. 1. As the illustration shows, it is an elaborate 
example of the glassmaker’s art. It stands o}ins. high, and 
its bowl of ogee form is beautifully engraved with Masonic 
emblems in a panel in front—square, compass, plummet, level, 
trowel, mallet, chisel, rule, pickaxe, mattock and pen, with 
sun, moon and star. At the sides are flowers, rose, sunflower 
and some blossom I am unable to identify. The stem has a 
thick corkscrew of white, square in section, curicusly enough, 
running round a central pillar of small threads, and the lower 
surface of the foot (Fig. 2) is engraved with the same flowers 
as the bowl. Altogether it is a notable proof of the high standard 
of execution to which the glass blower and engraver alike had 
attained. As to date, it probably comes somewhere in the 
third quarter of the century. 

Another Masonic glass of large capacity, but of very different 
artistic merit, is given in Fig. 4. It is of the cylindrical bucket 
type of bowl which came in at the end of the eighteenth century, 
about the time of the opening of Sunderland Bridge in 1796, 
which gave rise to a regular crop of similar shaped glasses 
recording that feat of engineering; also the Nelson funeral 
memorial glasses are usually of this type, both of which events 
date this form of glass more accurately than is usually the case 
with fashions in table glass. The goblet in question has engraved 
on it an abundance of Masonic symbols, as will be seen from 
the illustration of the tracing given (Fig. 6). What the object 
like a projectile standing on the steps on the right-hand side 
of the arch and the tripod with the seven balls at the top represent 
I cannot imagine, but doubtless 
to the Mason they have a 
meaning. I sent this tracing 
of the emblems on the glass 
to the curator of the Masonic 
museum or the librarian of the 
Masonic library, I am not sure 
which it was, as it was sent 
through a friend who is a keen 
Mason, asking if he could tell 
me what Lodge it was used by 
ar.d anything further as to its 
history, but I got no more in- 
formation on the subject than 
[ had before, namely, that it 





6—TRACING FROM GLASS IN FIG. 4. 


4.—CYLINDRICAL SHAPED GOBLET OF ec. 1796. 


was an old and interesting glass, so I felt I had, as a fool, rushed 
in where angels fear to tread, and said no more about it. 

These two glasses, I take it, were the piéces de resistance 
of their respective lodges, the rank and file being ccntented 
with the harmless, necessary firing glass, of which four examples 
were given in a former article on firing glasses and toddy lifters, 
which appeared in Country Lire of March 2oth of last year. 

A firing glass among them, with white twist stem and 
Norwich foot, may be put down as contemporary with the large 
white twist stem goblet, and another with a trumpet-shaped 
bowl is of about the same period. 

A glass with a bucket-shaped bowl, also among those 
formerly reproduced, is probably a little later than the goblet 
with the large selection of emblems, while a little dumpy 
waisted tumbler is a bit earlier. It will be noticed that these 
four little glasses have very heavy bases for hammering applause 
on the dining-table ; the six glasses in all cover some seventy 
years of Freemasonry. 

The early nineteenth century decanters (Figs. 3 and 5), 
plates of which the Hastings Museum have kindly allowed me 
to include, are of the inelegant squat outline of the period, 
with the usual collars round the neck to give a better grip to 
the hand when pouring out the wine. 

Fig. 5 is particularly full of detail in the emblems engraved, 
many of which are very similar in treatment to those on the 
tracing of the bucket-shaped goblet. Notice the Calvary, 
with the cock that crew after Peter’s denial, and the chalice. 

Fig. 3 has rather a gruesome symbol in the shape of the 
body of a naked gentleman of curiously bulgy anatomy, lying 
out flat on his back under the rays proceeding from the eye. 
Whether any glassware other than drinking vessels and decanters 
were engraved with Masonic emblems I do not know, but I 
have never seen or heard of any. 

In conclusion, let me make my apologia to any Freemason 
who may read what I have written. May he pardon any 
inaccuracy of fact or nomencla- 
ture of which I may have been 
guilty, and if, beyond forgive- 
ness, he would shed any further 
light on the times, occasions 
and circumstances attendant on 
the use of these glasses, and, 
above all, on the banquets of 
what lodges they were likely to 
have been used, he would be 
showing to the writer the virtues 
of courtesy and kindness which 
he has confidently assumed to 
be characteristic of the true 
Freemason. G. H. WILSON, 
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MODERN 


NTIL recently, no one has paid much attention to the 
texture of wallsurfaces. Walls—whether plain, papered 
or panelled—were glossy or matte in surface, and that 
sufficed. To-day there are many more intentional 
grades, and play is made with them to gain effects. 

Surfaces that would have struck our parents as being bathroom- 
like are purposely done so, and, despite the danger of smearing, 
woodwork may be painted with a surface like pastel. 

Marbling has returned to fashion—not with the Victorian 
realism, but delicate and decoratively treated as in the seven- 
teenth century. There are patterns of combing that are effec- 
tively used now, and graining is considered perfectly good taste. 

The art of stippling is revived very strongly—I can re- 
member twenty-five years ago, in Glasgow, it was thought very 
new—and tinted varnishes are used. In fact, there is no artifice 
that is not accepted. 

The fashion of the moment is to have the walls painted 
either in a streaky way or mottled, but when fashion dictates 
then it is time for designers to look elsewhere,as a fashion is 
plagiarism. 

Wonderful fabrics are woven now that may be very effective 
on the wall of a ‘‘ modern ’”’ room, where the standard damasks 
would be banal. There is one—to be had in any colour—that 
represents marble. There are stripes, geometrical designs, etc., 
but the skill is in the using and the methods of fixing. The 
modern French, being dauntless, will use a material pleated on 
the walls. The pleating may be varied in its spacing to give 
play. Chintz is again a favourite to stretch on bedroom walls, 
and there are some lovely chintzes—but, I fear, few in England 
with designs that can be considered new and good. 

I‘rance has produced more, and Jreland has some new 
ones. There are some charming new materials in artificial 
silk for new effects, but these are mostly in stripes and similar 
designs. The designers are just conquering the designing of 
these materials in patterns. They used to design as if for silk, 
whereas the design should be quite different and more related 
to the designs for metal tissues, which the most recent ones 
are. The plain satins and silks will, however, be invaluable 
in rooms that are new in feeling. The sweeping curves in 
which this satin hangs are of great use and have the feeling of 
the decoration more than real silk satin has. One firm, how- 
ever, are dealing in some really well designed artificial silks. 

There are grass cloths made now that are for wall covering, 
and these depend on their colour and texture for their beauty. 

There are gold and silver leaf papers that are excellent, and 
there are lacquerers who will create panels for wall decoration. 

One invention that is beginning to influence wall painting 
is the aerograph, an instrument that blows on the colour. With 
this it is possible to get the most charming cloudy effects with 
variations that are hardly perceptible. One can also use it 
with stencils, and so make patterns specially designed for their 
positions. 

There have been some paints on the market that intend to 
imitate stone or French stuc. These give a gritty surface to 
the wall, which is not ineffective, but which is not very practical 
as it is rather dirt-catching. 

If a house is new, there are many variations of surface 
that may be given to the plasterwork, to be lessened or 
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exaggerated as the ceiling is reached. This is done consider- 
ably in America. In France the plaster is sometimes worked 
in grooves to give parallel lines, which may be straight or 
waved. This also is an effective decoration, but it precludes 
any after material being put on. 

Panelling is almost absent in the newest work, plain surfaces 
being used, but this does not mean that wood walls are not 
used. Wood walls may be charming; the figure may be used 
to give pattern, and ingenuity of design, shown in the fixing. 
Wood, however, is not so cheap, as I am discovering in a 
room that I am lining with pencil cedar—a beautiful timber 
with a pink tinge in it. This I am fixing with silver nails in 
patterns. There is, however, plywood, with great possibilities 
for modern treatment. 

Glass can be used on the walls in many ways, and glass 
is now being made in many colours and textures. The Paris 
Exhibition showed many glass decorations, some of which had 
great charm. Squared piece mirrors are too well known to need 
mentioning, but I find that one can make infinite varieties of these. 
There is a perfumer’s shop in Bond Street that has mirrors 
vastly cut in pieces, and I have put in the foyer at the Savoy 
some in two colours of mirror—white and grey. These are, 
I think, quite effective, and may be very large, covering big 
wall spaces without looking vulgar, as their Victorian forebears 
did. 

Possibly, the most usual wall covering of to-day is distemper. 
This can be beautiful, but it must have texture like everything 
else, and it looks best on a rough and uneven wall where there 
is a play of light. On a plumb-smooth wall distemper be- 
comes very uninteresting. It would be better to apply a coat of 
imitation stone paint first to roughen the surface. The delicate 
colouring of modern work is well suited in distemper, as one can 
get or mix an endless range, andit iseasy to puton. One cannot, 
however, play tricks with it, as with paint, as stains are apt to 
appear if one stipples or works on it too much. The extent 
to which distemper is used is not realised, as it is so unassertive, 
but with wallpapers one realizes fully, as they are mostly very 
definite in design and seldom good. However, there has been 
much advance, and to-day there is a certain amount of ingenuity 
displayed in producing papers that may be cut to form panels, 
etc., also decorations distantly related to the old Chinese 
papers. The sad part is that there is so little sense of colour 
shown in the patterns produced. Some are excellent, but one 
must wade through endless indifferent ones to find the good, and, 
surely, those people who would choose the indifferent might just 
as well—and would—choose a good one if the indifferent were 
absent. 

Modern papers—as understood—have a ‘“‘full’’ design, 
very simple in that all realistic detail is lacking, but very sophis- 
ticated in that the simplicity is studied. 

There are some lovely modern striped papers made by one 
firm. They are hand-printed and are not cheap, but they are 
good. Many medern papers show a strong Japanese influence 
—a goodone, not a peacock and magnolia. It is in the broader 
geometric designs of the seventeenth century that one can trace 
the origin of some modern design. 

One manufacturer has been producing papers that are waxed. 
The surface is delightfuland all the designs are good. Traditional 
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bathroom papers are disappearing, as the walls in this room are 
usually tiled or painted, even in the smallest houses. 

Numerous papers are made plain or mottled in one colour. 
These might be useful in the decoration of a house, as one could 
use them instead of distemper or paint where the walls are de- 
fective and one has to line them; but they are seldom of such 
colours as can be put in the house of people who consider that 
they have taste. The colours are so dull—by dull I do not mean 
drab, but unintelligent. A colour may be drab and very sober, 
but intelligent and with life. This one sees in certain java 
papers, bookbindings and so forth, and this is fully appreciated 
in modern decoration. Very sober walls are more used than 
gay ones, where the lines of decoration are good. Gay colours 
are often necessary to hide bad line or to bewilder it, but where 
there is new and good design, sober colours well suffice, even 
black being useful at times. 

If only wallpaper stainers would produce surfaces and 
effects such as one gets when decorating with paint and 
distemper, they would save much _heart-burning, as large 
pieces of the painted colour could be seen at once, whereas 
distemper and paint do not always dry as one hopes. Also, 
they would produce goods which would be apace with the times, 
as these are the effects that will be wanted. There are at present 
two schools of modern decoration at work: the one requires 
the crude and bright, being content with square lines and gaudi- 
ness, and finding rough pleasure in it; the other school tries to 


MODERN 


ODERN furnishing fabrics are curiously level in 

quality. This is due, I imagine, to a most remarkable 

levelling of taste. Nearly everyone to-day has good 

taste or imitates those who have, and so one sees 

the same materials in the squire’s house and the 
curate’s. Perhaps the squire has real silk and the curate artificial, 
but, from what I am told by the vendors, they generally both 
have artificial silk, as the levelling has been not only of taste 
but also of pocket. Expensive materials seem to be made 
only in the same old designs, the weavers not caring to produce 
new patterns in a material that will not have a large sale, but 
the cheaper fabrics, such as the artificial silks of this year, 
are produced in endless new and very fine designs. At last 
they have learned to design for this material, and one may find 
patterns that are superb in their brilliance and restraint. One 
no longer sees slabs of too shiny surface, as one did last year, but 
the new designs are treated in minute and broken spots of colour 
which look rich but not too flagrant. These artificial silk 
brocades are cheap, ranging from ios. to {1 a yard. They 
wear well and are fadeless, 
and so are used in every class 
of home. They cost less than 
half their equivalent in real 
silk, which is seldom fadeless 
and is to be had in less variety. 

Fashion is changeable, and 
where it can be afforded silk 
taffeta is tremendously used 
to-day and, by the economical, 
artificial taffeta is used and is 
difficult to distinguish from the 
real, These aire made up with 
beautiful pelmets, and are edged 
and bound with braids and 
fringes. Taffeta is made doubly 
lovely if it is quilted, and 
quilted curtains will be found 
to be an everlasting joy. The 
play of light and _ brilliance 
added by the quilting is ex- 
traordinary. 

Some firms are producing 
taffeta embroidered with charm- 
ing designs in_ cross-stitch, 
broché and so forth. These, 
naturally, are not cheap, but 
they are peculiarly beautiful, 
and the designs are a break 
from the arabesque and floral 
brochés of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Another comparatively 
new material is artificial silk 
velvet made with jaspé effects. 
This is beautiful to look at 
and comfortable to sit on, as 
it bas not the hot clinging 
quality of the older velvets. 
This may also be had em- 
broidered in lovely patterns. 

There are also for the 
heavier rooms of the house 
some very fine moquettes, 
a material formerly only 
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produce work that has grace and a foundation of the past, usirg 
colour delicately and with meaning and precision. Probably, 
this school is the more permanent, but it is the more expensive, 
and so more limited and less catered for in wall materials. 
It is interesting to see in modern decoration how daring colour 
and treatment of it will alter a room, all of whose proportions are 
really in revolt against the treatment. I have seen a room of 
about 1820 painted with strong-coloured streaky walls as a back- 
ground for old Italian furniture and tapestry. One forgot 
momentarily. The 1820 room had a seventeenth century impres- 
sion for a short time. This showed how it is possible to adda 
feature so forcible that it swamps any more delicate work, and 
that is what so many people are doing to-day, and thinking that 
they are producing something new. A new thing must have 
new bones, and the 1820 room should have a new cornice, doors, 
etc., to make it permanently good. Thus, a modern wall can 
only be temporarily decorated if the room is reconstructed or 
built in a modern way. One seldom—or, I think, never—sees a 
room with Georgian or Queen Anne panelling redecorated by the 
people of the late eighteenth century without having its cornice, 
etc., altered, and yet, to-day, people hope to alter the character 
of a room purely by additions which really only confuse. A 
modern room must be re-created from the beginning and its wall 
surfaces must be subsidiary to the room. You cannot modernise 
through mere surface decoration, though you can put an intelli- 
gent surface on to an old wall, BasiL IONIDEs. 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


woven in designs suitable for railway carriages and lodgings, 
but now made in really fine designs suitable for an antique 
setting. It wears for ever, and does not show stains or dirt 
until forced to. 

Chintzes are not found in many designs that are at all 
distinctly different from those of former years. They run in much 
the same type of pattern as they always have for the past twenty 
years. There are new varieties and new colours, but they 
cling to the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries for their 
parentage. 

Cretonnes, however, and printed linens are more alive— 
especially in France. In these fabrics one may find good and 
daring new designs that will make beautiful curtains and chair 
covers. Ireland is producing some fine printed linens that are 
as cheap as one can wish, and with designs that are a delight, 
printed in good fresh colours. 

Wool is not popular as a furnishing material, but one cannot 
write on the subject without mentioning the very charming 
imitation Hungary point that is woven to-day. This material 
is extremely effective for chair 
covering and makes lovely cur- 
tains, but for the latter one 
needs a good upholsterer, be- 
cause the pattern goes the 
wrong way of the material and 
one has to have joins in the 
length instead of the breadth. 

Of course, no one has lace 
curtains in their windows now 
unless they happen to possess 
some priceless antique ones, 
and even muslin is almost for- 
gotten. Artificial silk net has 
taken the place of these, and 
over them it has endless ad- 
vantages. Being glossy, it 
keeps clean for a longer period 
than cotton or linen. Being 
in beautiful colours that are 
permanent, it reflects good 
shades into the rooms. It 
cleans well and wears well, 
and must inevitably oust the 
older materials as window 
screens. 

Undoubtedly the manu- 
facturers are producing far 
finer materials than have ever 
been made, and it is the rarest 
thing to see a fabric that could 
be called ugly. They are show- 
ing such enterprise and sucha 
desire to produce novelties that 
it is a pleasure to see their 
goods. 

There are some very pretty 
embroidered cottons and linens 
that hail from Scandinavia. 
Germany is also making some 
excellent products which are 
very beautiful and not too 
Teutonic in feeling. America 
has started weaving in earnest, 
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Now ts the ttme_ to have your Household 


RENOVATIONS 


carried out. 
Hamptons estumate free for 


DECORATION 


and Electrical Work, Painting, 
Wallpapering, Re-upholstertng, Reconditioning 
of Bedding, Carpets, Curfains, Blinds, Etc. 


Write for Pattern Book of Spring 1927 Wallpapers 


AMPTONS 
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A typical 16th 
century needlework 
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istic colours on a 
natural linen 
ground, 
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Every period is represented in Story’s 
exhibition of antique designs. 
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ITH the development of artistic taste, people now 
\X/ realise that the window, according to the manner in 
which it is treated, becomes either an added beauty, 
or a disfigurement to artistic surroundings. From inside 
or out, the final touch of elegance depends upon tasteful 
window furnishing. 
Messrs. Avery & Co. claim to be experts in this particular, 
both from the artistic and the technical points of view. For 
over three-quarters of a century, the firm has maintained a 
reputation for supplying the best possible in relation to 
window furnishing, both as to material and workmanship. 
And in this, as in most cases, the best is, in the long run, 
the cheapest. 


Illustrated Catalogue (Coloured) post free. 


JOSEPH AVERY & CO. 
81, Gt. Portland St., W.1. 


Telephone: Telegrams: 


Langham 1129. ‘* Velarium, Phone, London.” 
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A NEW PRINTED VELVET ON A PILELESS GROUND. 


and a Frenchman who has settled there is producing some 
taffetas that far surpass any of the French ones for sheer beauty. 
Italy also is making lovely imitation antique materials, but 
the Italians do not seem able to produce anything new in design 
and good: they must cling to their past glories. 

But of all the modern fabrics one must give the first 
place of popularity to artificial silk—one finds it everywhere. 


CHOOSING AND USING CHINTZES 
AND CRETONNES 


Historically, printed linens date back to remote ages, but 
with that few people are concerned to-day. Their chief concern 
is to make their rooms delightful and in the fashion. 

Glazed chintzes may be on cotton or linen, and may be 
stiffly calendered or lightly glazed. Cretonnes and printed linens 
may be left unglazed if coarse in texture, or may_be glazed if fine. 

One should choose one’s material and design to suit the 
room or the scheme of decoration, and one should choose with 
precision and a definite note in mind. 

CURTAINS. 

There are fabrics printed to suit all periods. The early 
periods of decoration are the least well provided for, but I have 
seen printed linens or cottons from Russia that are perfectly 
suited to Tudor rooms—panelled or plaster walled. They are 
printed, mostly, in single colours on coarse material, the patterns 
having small and neat repeats, in black, brown, blue, green or 
red, all a little crudely done, but perfect for that period, their 
very roughness suiting it. They should be casement length and 
should be hung from iron rods by iron rings, all of which may be 
tinned or painted to pick up the colour of the design. They should 
be plain hemmed and have no ornamentation except, perhaps, 
a little uncut cotton fringe. 

Many people imagine that only velvets and brocades are 
suited to this early oak panelling; however, these printed 
materials are very successful, but woe betide him who tries the 
elaborate imitations of Jacobean and Tudor needlework that 
many printers are producing to-day. Nowhere will these assume 
any air of reality. 

For Jacobean interiors we have Chinese designs and Indian 
trees, also some floral designs, all of which will look well, provided 
the ground is tinted and not white. It 
is best, however, to have them softly 
glazed. Not until the days of Queen 
Anne do the rooms seem to be suited mvp 
by white-grounded fabrics, and after 
that every possible combination seems 
feasible. There are fine printed sprig 
patterns and wandering stems with 
flowers that remind one of the tambour 
work of the eighteenth century. These 
should be on fine linen or cotton, and 
should be softly glazed, if at all. There 
are coarser splodgy designs of tulips and 
large flowers that may be stiffly glazed, 4 es 
and there are the lovely architectural gil 
and figure designs—mostly from France 
—that are best printed on coarser linen 
and left unglazed. 

As one progresses through the 
eighteenth century, printed curtains may 
vary considerably, but always they 
should be to the ground, and always 
have pelmets or valances of the same 
material, or of a plain colour to match 
the predominant colour in the pattern. 
The pelmets may be shaped into pat- 
terns, curves, scallops or lambrequins, 
and they may be edged with fringes, 
braids or tassels, all of cotton or linen. 
Rooms decorated in the late eighteenth 











SILK BROCHE EMBROIDERED. 


A FINELY DESIGNED ARTIFICIAL SILK. 


or early nineteenth century styles will need curtains of a more 
delicate colouring, and at the same time they should only be 
softly glazed or not glazed at all. 

Blinds of highly glazed, rich-coloured and coarse-patterned 
chintz can be superb if chosen for the room; but they must be 
striking to be effective. 

LININGS. 

Early period curtains should be lined, if necessary, with 
a plain soft material of a good colour that will match that of 
the printed design. They are better, however, if left unlined. 

The longer curtains of later days will mostly need lining, 
and this must be done with care. The glaze of the lining should 
equal the glaze of the material, so that the hang of both corre- 
sponds. The lining should be plain, or, perhaps, faintly sprigged, 
and the colour should pick up some emphasised colour in the 
pattern—the darkest will probably be best. 

Some chintzes are best left unlined ; it is difficult to say which, 
for by holding some up to the light one will often see a most 
delightful effect that it would be a pity to dispel with lining. 
This occurs mostly where the ground is dark and the chintz is 
lightly glazed. Those on white grounds should always be glazed. 
Chintz curtains are apt to sag at the edges, and so should always 
be bound with tape or edged with a fringe of cotton or linen. 
The fringe need not go all round—it need only be down the two 
main edges. Tape, however, should go right round the curtain. 
These fringes and tapes can be very cheaply made to match 
the colours of the curtains, and will make a proper finish. 

LOOSE COVERS. 

The loose covers for chairs and settees are the failures of 
many rooms. A pretty design is chosen and the covers are 
made with no reference to the size of the pattern or suitability 
to the furniture. 

Where indeterminate floral designs are used, it is sometimes 
good to choose two designs that correspond—a big design for 
the large pieces and a finer one for the stools, seats of chairs and 
foot-rests. 

Loose covers will last best when heavily glazed, though 
then they are not so pretty as when soft glazed. Unglazed 
materials will soon be dirty, as the rough surface of cotton or 
linen cannot resist in the way the glossy one does. 

In making covers, big frills should be avoided, as being 
démodé; but very small box-pleated 
frills, jin. to rin. deep, will be found 
delightful, but they should, like piping, 
be of plain colour. Piping is very effec- 
tive if the pattern is not too strong, and 
is quite charming with plain material. 

Striped designs are not very good 
for loose covers; they are a worry, as 
the stripes are apt to wander in stray 
directions as the cover is pulled. 

The tapes to tie the covers on 
should be coloured to match the chintz 
—stray tapes will always appear, and 
*' : this makes them less obtrusive. 

% Where plain covers or lightly pat- 

4 terned ones are used, it is pleasant to 
have piping of a contrasting colour and 
to have good thick tapes matching to 
tie the covers on. These tapes would 
then be tied at the tops of the legs in 
bows as ornaments. 


CHINTZ-HUNG WALLS. 

It is an old custom to hang the 
walls of rooms with materials, but new 
variations of this may always be evolved. 

Only a glazed chintz—either soft 
or hard glazed—should be used, as 
others will catch the dust. If the room 
is small, the design should be large ; and 
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LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


IN REGISTERED DESIGNS 


THE MOST UNIQUE 
COLLECTION OF 
COLOUR PRINTED 
FURNISHING FABRICS 
IN THE WORLD 


FROM za e) AYARO 


PATTERNS POST FREE 
LIBERTY & CO... REGENT ST. LONDON wi 





























BY AP POINTME NTI 
Wire Mattress & Bed- 
stead Manufacturers to 


H.M.THE KING 
Hospitality 


It’s a good start to the day when your guest’s first 
remark in the morning is, ‘‘ My dear, what a perfectly 
gorgeous bed!” This is the natural sequence of having 
a Staples in the spare room (this particular Staples 
had been in use for 27 years). Staples springs retain 
their luxurious resilience for ever—cheap imitations 
lose theirs in a few short months. 
IT’S THE QUALITY OF THE SPRINGS THAT COUNTS 
Prices : 3ft. 99/-, 4{t. 6ins. 118/6. Sold by ALL Furnishers. 


A POINT FOR THE UNWARY 
\void the ‘“« Staples-Style ” cheap imitation mattress and especially 
the ‘* As-good-as-Staples-at-half-the-price " mattress 


“ THEY AREN'T—IF THEY WERE—THEY WOULDN'T BE.” 


** Widely imitated but never equalled.” 
Write for ‘‘Commonsense Health” Mattress Booklet and portfolio 
of designs of Staples Bedsteads. Staples & Co., Ltd., Dept. 12, 
Cricklewood, N.W.2, or call Ds our West End Showroom, 33, Fitzroy 
quare 














































This 
Studio 


Very beautiful in itself, 


by the bright reflections 
on the panelled walls, 
parquet floor and furni- 
ture through the regular 





the fine wax preparation 
which so greatly improves 


sion is the special polish 
for Ebony, Dark Oak, 
and all dark woods. 





" MANSION POLISH 


In Tins 6d., 104d., and 1/9. For economy in large households, 2lb tins 3/- each 


The Chiswick Polish Co., Ltd., Chiswick, W.4. Makers of 


CHERRY BLOSSOM BOOT POLISH WHICH DOES THE LEATHER GOOD 

























but how greatly enriched 


use of Mansion Polish, 


the colour and grain of 


the wood. Dark Man- 
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if the room is large, a smaller pattern will be better. A floral 
design or a toile with figures may be hung loose from the 
top; but a striped or diaper pattern is better stretched tight. 

A charming room can be made with chintz fluted on to the 
wall, or another variation with it box-pleated in large folds, 
with a rosette at the top of each and festoons round the top 
between the pleats. All these schemes are delightful, but they 
must be deliberately designed and not chancely done. With 
chintz walls, plain glazed curtains will probably be best. 

The colour of the paintwork of these rooms should pick up 
the ground of the chintz, unless it be white, in which case the 
predominant colours of the design would be best, or if the 
chintz is a striped one, then the colours of the darkest 
stripes will be the best finish. 


SOME VARIED IDEAS. 


Unfettered by periods and other heresies, one may achieve 
most charming results by the use of chintzes and cretonnes, 
or even plain linens. Some suggestions might be made thus: 

White-walled rooms lend themselves most easily to linens 
and cottons. 

A whitewashed room that was to be sober in its scheme 
has had its curtains and loose covers made of brown holland— 
unlined, but fringed and piped with vermilion. The pelmets 
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and the backs are of vermilion material. This, with woodwork 
coloured to match the holland, makes a restful room. 

As a contrast, where gaiety is needed, a similar room, also 
whitewashed, has red-lined curtains of toile de Jouy—a design 
of military events, printed in scarlet on a white ground. 
The sofas and chairs are covered in the same material, red 
piped, while the stools and small chairs have covers to match 
the lining of the curtains, piped with white. 

Dark-grounded chintzes will need careful use, and will be 
best when the walls match the ground. Thus, a chintz printed 
on a dark brown ground should be in a room with brown walls— 
a green-grounded fabric should be in a green room—and so on ; 
the contrast being supplied by the colours in the pattern. 

All plain-coloured linens and cottons will be satisfactory 
if glazed, but they should be trimmed with contrasting fringes 
and braids to give a finish, which, if lacking, would leave them 
ineffective. 

It is impossible to advise as to actual patterns without the 
context, as there are modern patterns all Cubist and startling 
which will look wonderful in a Gothic hall—far better there 
than in any newer house, unless it be also modern. And 
there are Georgian designs for every need. But I have 
tried to indicate the way in which one should feel about the 
matter. B. 1. 





MODERN 


BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 


WALL AND FLOOR TREATMENTS; BATHS AND BASINS; AND APPLIANCES FOR HOT-WATER SUPPLY. 


ITH bathrooms, the term “ equipment ’”’ must 
include the finish of walls and floor, as well as the 
installation of fittings: and the whole conception 
should be regarded from a modern standpoint, the 
bathroom being essentially a modern room. Con- 
siderations of personal convenience and comfort here go hand 
in hand with practical requirements, and. there is a very wide 
choice of treatments to accord with these conditions. The 
treatment adopted in any particular case will depend primarily 
on the expenditure allowed for the purpose, and on the fact 
as to whether the room. being dealt with is entirely new or 
an adaptation of an existing 
room. 
In the average case, the 
wall finish is either with white 
tiling carried from floor to 
ceiling, or with a tiled dado 
and enamelled paint above. 
The use of dead white tiles 
can, however, become very 
chilling in effect, and it is 
now being increasingly recog- 
nised that the rites of the 
bathroom do not demand a 
bleak apartment. With good 
reason, therefore, coloured 
tiles can be used, if not over 





cork slabs. These cost about twice as much as linoleum, but 
the area of a bathroom is never Jarge, and the extra ex- 
penditure involved is not substantial. Rubber, too, can 
be used as a floor covering, either in sheet form or in the 
form of tiles, but it has not such a pleasant feel as the cork 
surface. Then there is the composition floor. This can be 
laid over existing boards, and can be formed with a rounded 
angle at the junction with the walls. In addition to a jointless 
surface, it offers the opportunity of colour, for it is obtainable 
in many tones, and can be laid also in patterned forms, either 
small or large. These jointless floorings are mostly composed of 
magnesite cement and some 
form of wood flour, and the 
best kinds are laid in two 
thicknesses—the upper thick- 
ness being of a fairly hard 
nature, in order to withstand 
wear, while the lower is 
softer, and possessing a cer- 
tain resiliency. 

As regards the bath it- 
self, this can either be placed 
well out in the room, free on 
o three sides, or, more custom- 
if arily, in a corner position 
next to the walls. Space and 
the positions of door and 








the whole wall surface, at 
least as a running band or as 





oa wee window will determine what 
Lai ld is possible in any particular 





panels in the scheme. There | { 





are some big Spanish tiles of itd +. 


a soft cream tone that look 





well when set with a fairly 1 | 

wide joint. They are hand- ; z 
made tiles, and consequently 
have certain inequalities in 
line and surface, which is 
pleasing. 

A more modern finish for 
walls is with a glass-like 
material (‘‘ Vitrolite’’), pro- 
duced in large sheets and made 
in various tones as well as in 
white. There are also thin 
slabs of marble or imitation 
marble which can be used, 
and another possible treat- 
met is with thin sheet 
rubber, which is now made 
with attractive patterning. 
Yet another expedient is to 
use marbled linoleum, especi- 
ally as a dado; it looks well 
when waxed and polished. 

Turning next to the floor, 
cork linoleum is inexpensive, 
is easy to lay, and has the 
merit of being warm to the 
foot, though the plain varie- 
ties of it are not over-easy to 
keep clean. Much better is 
a floor laid with compressed 
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A SMALL BATHROOM WITH A MODERN ENCLOSED BATH AND 
JOINTLESS COMPOSITION FLOOR. 


The walls are distempered a soft rose pink, which colour is carried over 
the segmental ceiling. 


case. The most modern 
treatment is the enclosed 
$ bath; that is, a bath with 
vertical sides of marble or 
porcelain-enamelled iron ex- 
tending to the floor. This 
is a very hygienic fitting, 
and is a standard pattern to- 
day. In special cases baths 
may be desired sunk wholly 
or partly in the floor. There 
are no particular difficulties 
in doing this, either with an 
ordinary bath or one of 
reinforced concrete faced with 
marble or glass tessere. 

The lavatory basin can 
either be of the familiar type 
carried on brackets, or sup- 
ported on a central pedestal. 
The latter makes a very neat 
fitting, and has the merit of 
keeping supply and _ waste 
Pipes out of sight. An elon- 
gated oval shape of bowl is, 
perhaps, as good as any for 
convenience in use, and it is 
certainly better to have the 
hot and cold water taps to 
right and left rather than in 
the middle. 

Though common in 
America, built-in accessories 
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YOuR whole house can be 
supplied with unlimited 
| eee i soft water trom one small 
| cacmn plant fitted on the main! 
PERMUTIT is automatic, 
needs no chemicals, costs 
only a'few pence weekly to 
run, and saves its cost in 
household materials in a 
short time, giving you the 
priceless boon of increased 
health &comfortfornothing. 
Write for a FREE copy of “Soft 


Water in the Home”’ describing the 
various uses of the 
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in the bathroom have not, so far, been adopted in this country 
to any great extent. There is, however, much to commend 
them. Thus, soap dishes of enamelled fireclay can be built 
into the wall at the side of the bath, and a cupboard to 
contain toilet necessities can be built in near the lavatory basin, 
its door being finished with a celluloid paint that resists the 
effect of steam. 

A hot towel rail is a most desirable part of the equipment, 
and even where no central heating system exists it can be provided, 
either in the form of an electrically-heated towel rail which needs 
only a connection to a wall plug, or a gas-heated towel rail 
which requires just a pipe connection. 

The lighting of the bathroom demands attention both in its 
day-time and night-time aspects. As regards the former, it is 
well to bear in 
mind the warm 
effects which can 
be produced by 
golden net hung 
next to the glass ; 
while, as regards 
the latter, it is 
most desirable 
with electric light- 
ing fittings to have 
those which are 
totally enclosed. 
There are many 
patterns now 
available, with 
opal bowls which 
diffuse the light 
effectively. 

Where there 
is no central hot- 
water installation, 
the geyser pro- 
vides an excellent 
means of supply, 
and it can either 
be a single-point 
geyser delivering 
to the bath only, 
or a multi-point 
geyser delivering 
wherever required 
and working auto- 
matically as any 
tap is turned on or 





A BATHROOM WITH VITROLITE WALLS 
AND RUBBER FLOOR, 
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A PARTLY SUNK BATH IN A TOWN HOUSE. 


The walls are painted to represent green marble, and the floor is 
covered with linoleum in black and white squares. 


turned off. Geysers can be operated by gas or by electricity, and 
in connection with the latter there is likely to be a considerable de- 
velopment by the use of current onacontinuous day-and-night rate. 
Of minor accessories in the bathroom may be mentioned 
stools with cork seats, mats of cork and of crépe rubber, mirrors 
electrically heated so that they do not become clouded by steam, 
and portable electric fires. Of the last-named, those of bowl 
type are particularly convenient, and very moderate in their 
consumption of current. BK. Ss 





MODERN ELECTRIC PLANT FOR MEDIUM-SIZE 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


N these days, self-contained generating plants of a medium 
size, suitable for a house having, say, ten bedrooms, are 
so numerous and of such varied descriptions that to describe 
them would fill an issue of CouNTRY LIFE, but the following 
notes may be of assistance to owners or intending purchasers 

lacking knowledge of such matters. 

The power required depends on the uses to which it is to 
be put. Dividing apparatus into three broad headings, the 
power necessary is small for lighting, vacuum cleaners, fans, 
plate cleaning, electric pumps, horse clippers or anything 
employing a _ small _ electric 
motor. It is larger for irons, 
kettles, toasters or breakfast 
heaters (commonly called ‘a 
sluggard’s joy’’), which pro- 
duce a certain amount of heat 
for comparatively short periods; 
while the power necessary for 
cooking or heating where con- 
siderable heat is required for 
long periods is practically out 
of the question for small 
plants, where water power is 
not available or special ariange- 
ments aremade. In the case of 
water power, owing to the 
long periods of running, it is 
possible to use all three classes 
of apparatus with quite a small 
installation of, say, 10 h.p. if 
properly designed. 

There are many such 
plants running, and a far 
greater number waiting for 
development in this country, 
but where nature does not 
provide facilities and it is 
necessary to use an _ engine, 





20 H.P. RUNNING TO WASTE. 


the first two headings only are really practicable. Recently great 
strides have been made in the design of the necessary machinery. 
With water power, the first cost is practically the total cost, 
but with all other prime movers the running and maintenance 
charges must be considered in relation to the first cost. 

Oil-driven plants are of the following types : 

A.—Automatic, which has no proper storage, but which 
starts when the first light is switched on and stops itself when 
the last light is switched off. 

B.—Partially automatic, which has a small storage to 
provide for a few lights, but 
starts itself when this number 
of lights is exceeded. 

C.—Automatic, in the 
sense that, although large 
storage is provided, the plant 
starts when the battery is 
discharged and stops when it is 
fully charged. 

D.—Hand controlled, in 
which the engine is started 
when necessary to charge the 
battery, say, three or four 
times a week, left running four 
or five hours during the day- 
time, and stopped when the 
battery is charged. 

Class A has very in- 
genious and _ complicated 
switchgear. The first cost is 
low owing to the absence of 
a storage battery, but the 
running cost is heavy, as the 
hours of running are very 
long. Fuel is petrol. This 
running cost is particularly 
pronounced when only a few 
lights are in use. 
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SOFT WATER IN EVERY HOME 


NOT DIRTY EVIL SMELLING RAIN WATER 

WHICH HAS WASHED YOUR ROOFS, BUT 

CLEAN, PURE DRINKING WATER AS SOFT 
AS DEW. 


KENZELITE 
SOFTENERS 








in the Shampoo soft water imparts a {soft delightful texture and 
beautiful sheen to the hair and a clean vigorous health to the scalp 


SOFTENS YOUR WATER AN IDEAL DRINKING WATER, 
SUPPLY, HOWEVER HARD, ESPECIALLY IN CASES OF 
AS YOU REQUIRE IT. QOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 





FOR SHAVING AND BATHING- 
NO MESS. NO TROUBLE. A LUXURY. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO 


KENNICOTE WATER SOFTENER CO...” 


(Dept. C.L.) 


imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WATER SOFTENING PLANT 


IN THE WORLD 
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_ A JENNINGS BATHROOM 
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is the Highest Quality. 


Sanitary | 
Specialists 
Manufactur- 
ers of High- 


Class | 
Appliances, | 


West-End 
Showrooms : 


3, 
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Walls, fitted throughout by | Za A 
George Jennings, Ltd. | ’ 
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Marble Panels to choice. | (3 doors from 
Regent Street.) 

















GEORGE JENNINGS LTD. 


Works and Offices: 63 to 67, Lambeth Palace Road 
Westminster Bridge, S.E.1 
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ITROLITE for wall linings has no equal 

where artistic effects are desired in 

combination with the highest possible 
standard of hygiene. It is especially suitable 
for bathrooms, lavatories and kitchens. It is 
supplied in large sheets, reducing joints to a 
minimum, and has a brilliant polished surface 
that cannot discolour, and which can be kept 
spotlessly clean by simply wiping over with 
a damp cloth. 


Supplied in five Colours: Snow-white, Jet- 
black, Green, Ivory and Lavender, 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION Co. (Europe) Ltd. 
9, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


























































Class B has fairly complicated switchgear, runs on petrol 
and is something of a compromise. 

Class C is, again, ingenious, and may be designed to start 
on petrol and change itself over to paraffin when the engine 
has become hot enough. It may, of course, start running at 
any time during the day or night, depending on the state of the 
battery. 

Class D is far and away the simplest, and there is nothing 
to go wrong except things which are 
common to all. The engine may be run 
on petrol, but this is a waste of money 
—paraffin is the most usual, or trom 
12 h.p. upwards on the lighter grades 
of oil fuel. 

The first three are proprietary 
planis made to different sizes by certain 
firms, are generally very small, and may 
have to be duplicated or even triplicated 
to get sufficient power at the time of 
maximum demand. With Class D any 
make of engine can be employed. Suit- 
able engines vary considerably, and all 
tastes are catered for. There is the class 
which uses exactly the principle of a 
motor car engine, having four cylinders 
suitably adapted for standard work and 
consuming paraffin, running at a fairly 
high speed, and complete with carburettor, 
magneto ard probably forced lubrication. 

There is the single cylinder four- 
stroke engine, working on the same 
principle but with heavier parts ard a 
medium speed. There is the two-stroke 
engine of the same proportions, with 
magneto ignition but no _ carburetior, 
the fuel being squirted direct into the 
cylinder at the correct moment. There 
is the horizontal slower speed and more 
massive engine with low-tension magneto 
ignition, arranged for starting on petrol 
or pre-heating before starting with a 
blow lamp, And there is the semi-Diesel type, either vertical or 
horizontal, in which there is no magreto or carburettor, the fuel 
being squirted into the cylinder at the correct moment, when 
the heat of compression is sufficient to ignite it spontaneously. 
There have been considerable developments wiih this class 
of engine even during the last year or two, but they are not 
manufactured much under about 12 h.p. The absence of 
magneto and carburettor is a great pull in their favour, and 
the consumption of fuel is little over half that of the other types, 
in addition to which the fuel oil itself can be of the low grade, 
and, consequently, cheap. 

Steam engines and suction gas ergines have not been 
mentioned as really they only come in for consideration when 
higher powers are involved. 

It is important when putting in an engine to consider the 
arrangements made for silencing the exhaust. This is easier 
with some engines than with others, but, given a little con- 
sideration, no engine need be a nuisance to the neighbourhood. 
The use of an underground concrete exhaust pit is strongly to 
be recommended. 

There are two ways of making the engine drive the dynamo. 
In the case of the automatic plants this is decided by the makers, 
but in other cases the dynamo may either be coupled direct 
to the engine, in which case it runs at the same speed as the 
engine and is a very compact affair, or the dynamo may be 
driven by a belt, in which case it runs considerably faster than 
the engine. This arrangement takes up a good deal of space, 
and it is very important that the distance between the pulley 
on the engine and the pulley on the dyramo is sufficient to 
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A SMALL PLANT, DIRECT-COUPLED, WITH 
BOOSTER SPECIALLY 
RUNNING DIRECT AND FOR COOKING. 
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allow the belt to run fairly slack. There is a large number 
of plants which cause considerable trouble to their owners simply 
because the belt drive is too short. Owing to the higher speed 
of the dynamo, belt driving makes a plant a little cheaper at 
the commencement, but-a direct-coupled set is greatly to be 
preferred if circumstances permit. 

Dynamos are made by a very large number of manufacturers, 
and, on the whole, are perfectly reliable. If a new dynamo, 
when full loaded, runs without sparking 
at the brushes and without getting un- 
comfortably hot to touch, one may be 
pretty sure that it is a good machine. 
Sparking at the brushes is very trouble- 
some to cure, but a tip worth knowing 
is to rub a candle on the commutator 
of the machine while it is running, which 
is very often effective. 

The switchgear and instruments, on 
which the whole control of the plant 
depends, should be of sound quality and 
robust construction: nothing flimsy 
should be tolerated. 

The connections at the back of the 
switchboard should be fireproof. The 
mass of rubber-insulated cables crushed 
together behind the switchboard, which 
can be seen in so many installations, is 
asking for trouble, and electrical fires are 
not easy things to extinguish, even if 
you can get at the source. 

The storage battery, if one is used, 
should be of reliable manufacture, and 
a few large plates in each cell are to be 
preferred to a large number of thin plates, 
owing to their greater mechanical strength 
and longer life. A good storage battery 
should reed no skilled attention for ten 
years, at which time it will, probably, be 
necessary to fit new positive plates, while 
the negative plates ought still to be 
capable of many more years’ work. 

People are nervous of storage batteries, but really, 
provided they are of good construction at the beginning and 
given enough work to do, they are quite amenable. The 
thing to be avoided is sulphate, which is indicated by white 
spots and blotches on the brown or positive plates. This 
generally indicates either over-discharge or sometimes in- 
sufficient work. 

A point which puzzles many people is the voltage of an 
installation. Each cell of a battery gives 2 volts, so that fifty 
cells will give 100 volts, and to get the same amount of energy 
from a 50-volt plant having only twenty-five cells it is necessary 
that they should be double the size (or capacity). The amount 
of lead in the two batteries is just the same, but the 100-volt 
battery costs a little more, as there are double the number of 
glass boxes and other accessories. At one time 50 volts had 
a great advantage for lighting purposes, as smaller lamps could 
be used, but this is now largely discounted by improvements in 
the lamps themselves. 

As regards the cost of a complete new installation, if you 
multiply the number of lights by £7 you will get a figure which 
is a very fair approximation of the total cost of the plant and 
wiring. 

The points to be aimed at in designing an installation 
are—the capital outlay which gives a good dividend, low 
depreciation and running costs, and last, but by no means 
least, absolute safety from risk of fire. This is the most 
important consideration of all, but it comes under the head of 
“ wiring,’ which the writer hopes he may be allowed to deal 
with on some future occasion. BF. A. S. 
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From W. CHESTRRVAN, Esq., gv" 

Claruersuse’ Road, ot 
Sheffield. ® se wets : 

o ee eo o> 

I have not the data here sto ot wings 

for saying how long it is 

since you installed the 

electric light in my house at 

Ashover, but I suppose it 

must be fifteen to twenty 

years ago. I have had 

every reason to be 


satisfied with it. 


ged 

gs08D, 
3. 7 wera tore: 

gro® qvoms ore" 
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wat 
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From Colonel ROGERS, D.S.0., isdd ven. St" 
Rivershill, Sevenoaks. FOP ppelOd ye nal 





I never miss an opportunity 
of praising the work of your 
firm after my experience of 
over 25 years of its excellence 
and to anyone contemplating 
installing eleotrical 
machinery or light, I always 
emphasise the importance of 
getting it done by a firm who 
oan ensure the carrying out of 
the periodical inspections by 
é@xperts, to which system I 
attribute our long immunity 
from trouble, as it always 
detects weak points before they 
have become serious and worn 
out details can be replaced 

in good time. 
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The Expense of Maintenance is the determining agit 
and, apart from absence of worry, the cost of . i 
Grade Installation is covered many times over 


life of the plant. 
7 ne for Catalogue No. 84. 


DRAKE & GORHAM Ltd. 


DENS, S.W.1 
6 GROSVENOR GAR 
a PICCADILLY -  - MANCHESTER 


58, WEST CAMPBELL STREET, GLASGOW 
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A remarkable 
Contribution 


to the Art of 
| Living — 


Where efficiency in home management 
is never lost sight of, where the arts of 
good living and graceful entertaining 
are followed naturally, Servel, the 
ideal Refrigerator, is an indispensable 
asset. All foods are kept delightfully 
fresh for long periods and the most 
delicate flavours are retained. Savoury 
frozen dishes, delightful desserts, and 
sparkling ice cubes for the table are 
y simple possibilities. Servel maintains 
77S a constant clear, dry cold all the year 
\ round, preventing food decay and 
c 4 3) bacteria, and guarding the family 
<r health. It does this automatically and 
requires no attention. 












































Investigate Servel, either by corre- 
spondence or a personal visit to our 
Showrooms, where we have the largest 
exhibit of Automatic Electric Refrig- 
erators in England, to suit every kind 
of home from cottage to mansion. 
Demonstrations daily. First cost is 
moderate and operating cost less than 
with old-fashioned methods. Deferred 
payments arranged if desired. If you 
cannot call, write for booklet K. 


— SERVEL LTD. — 
54/60, Broadway, London, S.W.1 


(Opposite St. James's Park Station). 
"Phone: VICTORIA 6075. 




































AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATION 
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MODERN DOMESTIC 
ICE MACHINES 


HE domestic refrigerator is no longer a luxury, but 

an absolute necessity. Recent legislation has made 

sweeping changes in the conditions under which pre- 

servatives may be added to foods, and with the coming 

of warmer weather the British housewife is going to 
find that food will not keep as it used to. In the past, preserva- 
tives of various kinds were used in a very wide range of food- 
stuffs, and few people were aware that these foods were other 
than perfectly fresh or that they had been subject to any pre- 
servative treatment before sale. The Ministry of Health, after 
long research, concluded that chemical preservatives were injurious 
to health, and the new laws now coming into operation ensure 
that the public get pure unpreserved food. 

The natural ways of preserving food from decay is to chill 
it to a temperature very slightly above freezing point. Decay 
is essentially a bacterial process. Meat goes “high,” milk 
sours and fish “ goes off,” simply because under favourable 
conditions of warmth and moisture, bacterial action can proceed. 
In general our climate is temperate and food keeps fairly well, 
but once warm weather comes on the air is muggy and thundery, 
then, as every cook knows—" it is bad keeping weather.” 

The modern domestic refrigerator is not the nasty, insanitary 
old ice box of the past, but an entirely new kind of invention, 
which has been successfully used in America and on the Continent 
for several years. It should be clearly understood that it is not 
simply a storage box for ice, but a machine which actually makes 
its own ice and is combined with one or more refrigerating cham- 
bers or larders for the storage of food. There are several different 
makes, but in general the principle is the same so far as the 
ultimate object is concerned. 

The domestic refrigerator machine must be automatic in 
action. That is to say, it must work without human supervision, 
so that if the temperature rises the machine automatically comes 
into operation and reduces the temperature by the creation of 
more ice. The ideal temperature for the storage of food is 
between 40° and 50° Fahrenheit. If we go below this and 
approach actual freezing point, there is, in some cases, a change 
in the tissues of delicate foodstuffs, which causes a deterioration 
of their food value. The machines are, therefore, usually divided 
into two separate compartments, first the larder section, where 
food is kept at an ideal storage temperature ; secondly, a smaller 
compartment where pure ice is manufactured in small blocks for 
domestic use. 

HOW THEY WORK. 

The manner in which these machines work is very similar, 
but where some types need electric current to operate them, 
others are operated by an oillamp ora gas jet. The basic principle 
on which they work is practically the same. A gas, such as sulphur 
dioxide or methyl chloride, which is easily liquified under pressure, 
is enclosed in a sealed circulation system. At one point the gas 
passes through coils immersed in a tank filled with brine solution, 
a liquid whose freezing point is far lower than that of water. 
When the brine rises to a temperature higher than that at which 
the gas remains liquid, the latter turns to gas again and in doing 
so abstracts heat from the brine tank. This chills down and 
frost forms on its outside, cooling down the whole of the inside 
of the refrigerator cabinet. In order to recondense the gas 
a motor-driven compressor or some equivalent form of pumping 
action is required. In most of the electric models a thermostatic 
valve is incorporated, which only switches on the motor when it is 
needed. As soon as a sufficient degree of cold has been reached 
the motor is automatically switched off and the compressing 
action is stopped until such time as the temperature rises again. 

Once installed, these machines need no attention from the 
housewife. They run themselves automatically, and can be 
depended on to keep food sweet and provide an extra supply 
of ice for use in the household. 

SAFETY FIRST. 

The benefits to be derived from installing one of these 
small domestic refrigerators are not to be despised. Firstly, 
there is a very great economy in food materials, for there is no 
waste. Secondly, there is really a great economy in space, 
for in the dry cold air of the refrigerator larder, foodstuffs can 
be packed close to one another without picking up any taint 
or scent from naturally strongly flavoured foods. Thirdly, 
there is always a permanent supply of small blocks of ice avail- 
able. This means that ice puddings, ice creams, cold drinks 
and all sorts of cold dishes which were in the past dependent 
on the provision of supplies of block ice from the fishmonger, 
are now available whenever wanted. This in itself is an extra- 
ordinary convenience, and the luxury of having a continual 
supply of ice ready at demand all through the summer is enormous, 
for it enlarges the horizon of available hot weather menus to 
an incredible extent. Fourthly, but by no means last in import- 
ance, is the direct gain in health and safety enjoyed by the 
household, for there is no danger of the development of those 
food poisons which are a frequent cause of summer complaints 
in children and delicate people. 

The very wide range of styles and sizes of domestic refriger- 
ators will be found to be suitable to all kinds of households, 
from the modest establishment to the big country house. 
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The ‘‘Regulo” 
Hveatteas 
Controller. 





THE ‘‘ NEw WORLD” oven is now on all the 
popular Radiation Gas Cookers. It is un- 
equalled in the world for superlative cooking 
results, which are repeated time after time by 
means of the “ Regulo” automatic oven-heat 
controller. 


No other domestic cooker offers the same 
advantages. The flue-outlet at the bottom 
(instead of the top) allows less air to enter 


time given on the cooking chart (provided 
free). As the oven door need not be 
opened during cooking, the cooker can be 
left entirely to itself during this period. 


The boiling burners also are examples of 
highly-developed scientific design. They 
cannot be choked or extinguished by liquids 
boiling over on to them, and they are far 
more economical than the old “ drilled- 


and thus the oven is rich in steam 
and ideal for all cooking. 


There is only one burner in the 
oven, which, however, is able (in 
conjunction with the “ Regulo ” 
heat controller) to do everything 
that two burners could do, and do 
it better and more economically. 


A whole dinner can be cooked 
merely by setting the “ Regulo” 
dial and remembering to take out 
the food at the expiration of the 


10% off your Insurance Policy 


The Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., 
beg to announce that they have 
arranged to grant a 10%, rebate 
on premiums on their “ALL-IN” 











“The ‘New World’, Regulo- 
Controlled ' Gas Oven is, in my 


opinion, a tremendous advance 
over anything I have yet seen. It 
should be a great boon to women- 


folk .... Ihave a Cooker witha 


“New World’ Oven in my own 
home. I find its single oven 
burner very economical...." 


C. Georges, G.C.A., des Cuisines, 
1, London 


Grosvenor Hotel, 











ring”’ burners. 

Ask at the Gas Showroom nearest to you 
for prices of Radiation Gas Cookers with 
the wonderful “ New World” oven. All 
the most popular cookers made by the 
Radiation firms, as below, now have 
this oven. 

ARDEN HILL & % (Acme Cookers), 


Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
The DAVIS GAS STOVE Co., Ltd. (Alpine Cookers), 
60 Oxford Street, W.1. 
FLETCHER, RUSSELL & Co., Ltd. (Kingsway 
Cookers), 4 Berners Street, W.1. 
The RICHMONDGAS STOVE & METER Co., Ltd. 
(Bungalow Cookers), 164 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
WILSONS & MATHIESONS, Ltd. (Wilson Cookers), 
76 Queen Street, E.C.4. 

JOHN WRIGHT & Co. (Eureka Cookers), 
21 een Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


Radiat iON < 


REGULO CONTROLLED GAS COOKERS gk cehie 


Sulcie ‘te deasticies ‘niles with the popular “New World” Oven PF ane 
Radiation appliances under cer- val Ss ae 
tas AR A A 9 : 
om thal Of rhet: Cte: oui 
» Is a 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, or psi a ¥ 
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any of their Branches or Agents. 
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BUYING A GRAMOPHONE 


OST people are aware that the art of making gramo- 

phone records has recently made enormous progress. 

Not only have mechanical improvements in the 

actual process of turning out the disc secured a most 

welcome reduction of that ‘scratch’ and “‘ surface 

noise ’’ which so grated on our sensibilities a few years ago, 
but the actual business of recording has witnessed revolutionary 
development, the extent of which can be gauged both by the 
quality of the records themselves and by the glib way in which 
even the most ignorant of us now talk of the “ electric process.” 

These improvements in the record have been accompanied 
by a corresponding advance in the reproducing instrument, 
the gramophone itself. It is now about eighteen months since 
“His Master’s Voice’ (H.M.V.) suddenly presented the world 
with a machine which, in sonority, fidelity of reproduction, 
and in the ability to record bass notes that had hitherto been 
outside the range of any gramophone, marked an improvement 
of at least 50 per cent. on any of its predecessors. This achieve- 
ment put the ‘‘ Columbia ’’ Company on its mettle, and it was 
not long before they produced their ‘‘ Viva-tonal Columbia 
Grafonola ”’ which has proved in every waya worthy rival of the 
“H.M.V.” instrument. 

My advice to anyone who proposes to buy a gramophone 
and is prepared to take trouble is, “‘ Start on neutral ground. 
Go to a general dealer’s where all sorts of machines aré to be 
heard, try the same record over on various instruments, and 
then decide which make you prefer.”’ This is the hardest part 
of the business ; afterwards, with the help of an expert assistant, 
one can select the particular model that suits one best. In the 
case of the smaller companies the final choice will probably be 
fairly easy ; but in such showrooms as those of ‘ Columbia ”’ 
and ‘“ H.M.V.” one is confronted with an embarras de 1ichesses 
that, at first sight, seems rather alarming. When pecuniary 
considerations do not sufficiently narrow down the alternatives 
the following considerations may be useful. 

First of all, in what sort of a room is the machine to go ? 
I have some friends who were presented with a large cabinet 
gramophone for a wedding present. They succeeded, after 
considerable trouble, in finding room for this mahogany monster 
in their small flat, but the noise it makes is so overwhelming 
that they never dare use anything but pianissimo needles. Now, 
one of the first discoveries usually made by the owner of a gramo- 
phone is that different records sound best with different needles. 
A soft (though not necessarily a pianissimo) needle is all very well 
for some chamber music or scme piano solos, but for a big choral 


or orchestral piece one wants to be able to use a loud needle ; 
without it cne is painfully conscious of the disproportion between 
the efforts of the performers and the thinness of the sound. 

But the acoustic properties of a room depend on other factors 
besides its cubic contents. The height of the ceiling, the position 
in which the gramophone is placed, the thickness of the carpets 
and hangings, all these must be borne in mind before the effect 
of a given model can be estimated with any accuracy. 

I have met people who say that they enjoy their gramo- 
phone best when it is playing in a different room from the one 
they are sitting in and heard through open doors. Obviously, 
under these circumstances a greater volume of sound is desirable 
than would be pleasant if music and audience were closer together. 
I give the suggestion for what it is worth, but personally I have 
not found it satisfactory. I like to preserve the illusion of the 
concert-room as far as possible, but my imagination, which has 
learned to overlook the wooden box, boggles hopelessly when 
the sounds of the concert come from somewhere down the 
passage. 

In conclusion, I cannot forbear mentioning the latest develop- 
ment in the gramophone world. This is a machine called the 
‘“‘ Panatrope,”’ and it can be heard at Messrs. Chappell’s cr Messrs. 
Keith, Prowse (both in Bond Street), or at Messrs. Imhof’s 
(110, New Oxford Street). Details of the ‘‘ Panatrope”’ are 
available in the booklet issued by Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and 
here it will be sufficient to say that it is an electric instrument 
operated from an ordinary electric light switch, and that it can 
be adapted to werk with any current or voltage. It has no 
sound-box in the generally accepted sense, the means of repro- 
duction are entirely electrical, but it employs a need!e and repro- 
duces the music of an ordinary record just like a gramophone. 
I have only heard the “‘ Panatrope ”’ twice, so I speak with some 
reserve. The first time it hardly came up to the very high 
anticipations I had formed ; but I tried again with better success, 
and came away (after making several tests) convinced that in 
this new machine, worked on quite a new principle, the gramo- 
phone has encountered a formidable rival. 

By simply turning a switch you can convert the ‘‘ Panatrope ” 
from a gramophone into a radio loud-speaker! A chameleon 
of an instrument! At present, however, only one model is being 
sold, and that costs £120, which puts it out of the reach of many 
people. But if its price can be reduced without appreciably 
lowering the quality of the reproduction, why, then, I think, 
the old-established companies will have to look to their 
laurels, PETER LATHAM. 
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The 
PANATROPE 


The New Electrical Musical-Reproducing Instrument. 


The PANATROPE is the latest development of electrical and 
acoustical science. It is not a gramophone, although it plays all 
gramophone records. 

The PANATROPE reproduces an amazing wealth of detail hitherto 
unsuspected in any record ; in fact, it reproduces the actual perfor- 
mance in its original volume and character, just as though the 
performers were present in person. 

The PANATROPE has five degrees of volume, suitable for small 
room or largest hall. It plays all gramophone records, and is also 
the most natural and perfect radio loud-speaker ever invented. 


PRESS OPINIONS : 




















Booklet 


Send forvlExplanatory 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, Dec. 11. Robin H. 
Legge, in his Gramophone Notes, says of the 
‘* Panatrope ’’: ‘“‘ A super-instrument that is 
beyond all dreams of perfection in reproduc- 
tion . . . above all gramophones in its 
uncanniness of subtlety, variety and beauty 
of tone.” 

MORNING POST, Dec. 10, 1926. ‘ For 
the first time in history you have an instru- 
ment which reproduces with perfect faithful- 
ness, without a_ trace of distortion or 
‘muffling,’ the actual performance of any 
musical artiste, The illusion is so complete 


as to be almost uncanny at first. . . . 
Faithfulness amazing. . . . you could 
hear the very echoes of the hall.”’ 

THE GRAMOPHONE, Monthly Journal. 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie writes: “A Columbia 
organ record on the Panatrope was positively 
staggering, the pedal note; boomed forth 
with a physically vibrant eftect which one 
feels with the actual organ, An entirely new 
sensation—makes comparison between Pana- 
trope and the ordinary gramophone quite 
futile, Achieves results never before possible 
—a very marvellous instrument,”’ 


The Most Wonderful Musical Invention of the Century 


159, New Bond Street, W.1 
5-6, Coventry Street, W.1. 
68, Cornhill, E.C.2 


Free AUDITIONS Daily 
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48, Cheapside, E.C.2 
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Whatever our Weather 
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The Buick Empire Four-door 
Saloon. In Blue. Price £485. 


Whatever 


our 
Weather 


ING CHARLES spoke truth when 
kK: said that one could spend more 

days out o’ doors in the English 
climate than in any other. 
Let those peoples who do not understand us 
say that we, as a nation, take our pleasures 
sadly. Are we not the very people who 
invented outdoor play? Most of the world’s 
most strenuous games owe their origin to 
the invigorating rigour of the British winter. 
There is no cosier spot on earth than the 
English winter fireside. Yet we leave its 
cheery snugness to hunt the fox in the cold 
winter dawn; to fight possession of the 
leather ball, round]for oval, as we be Soccer 
or Rugger enthusiasts ; to wield the hockey 
stick, to swing the golf club. ... . 


And then, the grey day closed, who so merry 
in the social throng as the cheerful youth, 
the bright-eyed girl whose day has been 
healthfully spent in the open. 


Life is fuller, wider to-day than ever before 
in history. We no longer are compelled to 
choose between the open-air delights of the 





To the theatre and back again after the show, you 

can travel in your Buick, with all the intimate warmth 

and cosy comfort of your own fireside. Bucket- 

seating for the driver and front passenger, adjustable 

at will, deep cushioned rear seats, all are designed 
for ample leg room. 


country and the social pleasures of the town. 
We now give our days to the one and our 
nights to the other. The country has come 
to town, the town has come to the country ; 
magical work of the modern motor car. 


A car is an absolute essential to the enjoy- 
ment of a full modern life. There are so 
many delightful things to do, such a 
multiplicity of engagements to fulfil, that 
“getting there and back” has become a 
tremendous factor of existence. Owning a 
car, we come and go with a speed and in a 
luxury which make the very coming and 
going an enjoyment in itself, a part of the 
day’s joyous round. 


As the most typical example of the car which 

lays so intimate a part in its ownet’s life 
ie us take the Buick Empire 4-Door Saloon. 
Here isa fine roomy car offering cosy accom- 
modation for five passengers. Its impressive 
dignity, clean-cut lines and beautiful lustrous 
finish lend just the right touch of refinement 
to our “entrances and exits” at social or 
sports gatherings. No more joyous sight can 
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be imagined than this fine saloon with its 
happy freight gliding to some glad gathering. 


Its interior equipment shows close attention 
to every detail that makes for comfort and 
convenience. A notable detail, often over- 
looked in saloon design, is the ample head- 
room provided, online the hats-on-knees 
nuisance. Four doors give easy access trom 
both sides. Sinking gratefully into the deep 
sprung cushioning, let us take note of the 
details which give this peculiar sense of well- 
being and luxury to the Buick passenger. 
The upholstery of grey repp or leather shows 
British workmanship and material at their 
best. There are silk finish window blinds if 
we desire privacy; our feet find a footrest 
just where we desire it; an interior roof 
light sheds a soft warm glow; ash-trays 
provide for the inevitable smoker. 


In this car, specially designed for the owner- 
driver, his comfort has received the most 
knowledgeable care. The front seats are of 
the sliding bucket type, individually adjust- 
able for leg room; controls are placed just 
where he would instinctively reach for them ; 
his will is instant law in this wondrously 
tractable car. 


No feature of the Buick wins higher praise 
than its readiness to start at once after a long 
wait in the cold. We love to get in and 
away ; hate to sit waiting for a surly engine. 
So, as the Buick moves off almost before we 





Neither rain, snow, sleet nor the. fiercest: gale 
can disturb the occupants of the"Buick Empire 


Saloon. Weather need never deter you from 
any journey in your Buick. Flooded roads 
that have deterred other cars have not stopped 
Buicks. Irrespective of price no car in the 


world is better protected than Buick. 





There is health-assurance 

as well as comfort in the 
cosy warmth and perfect 
ventilation of the Empire 
Saloon ; both matters of 
importance if you have 
just left an over-heated 
Ballroom. 


have arranged ourselves for the journey, we 
have a word of congratulation for our 
owner’s choice of a car. And if any of our 
party have never before travelled in a Buick 
Saloon they will now note with surprised 
delight the absence of rumble and vibration. 
The many things we have to say are said in 
tones of ordinary conversation in which the 
driver himself can—and generally does—join. 


Those of us who are mechanically-minded 
will want to know how so powerful an engine 
can possibly work in such velvet smooth- 
ness. They will seek explanation of the oft- 
heard phrase “ Buick is vibrationless beyond 
belief.” They will want to know the why 
and wherefore of the Buick’s wonderful top- 
gear performance—two miles to sixty and 
over, with an acceleration that leaves the 
rest ; “standing.” They will want to dig 
down into the fundamental reasons for the 
Buick’s staunch reliability, the clever devices 
by which every form of running trouble has 
been anticipated and checkmated. The 
whole story is in the Buick catalogue. 


When Belfer Cars are Built 


—Buickh will Build them 
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Catalogue 


The 1927 Buick Catalogue 
describes all points of me- 
chanical excellence in Buick 
construction, and illustrates in 
natural colours the complete 
Buick range. We should very 
much like to send a copy of 
this catalogue to you. 
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THE MAJESTIC TOURER 


An ideal car for all occasions. Hood and rigid, 
clear-view side-curtains offer immediate and com- 
plete weather protection. In blue and maroon with 
leather upholstery to match. Adjustable bucket 
seats - - - Price £398 















THE DOMINION TWO-DOOR 
SALOON 

A charming closed car, moderately priced. 

Two wide doors provide exceptional 

accessibility to all seats. Extra large size 

windows provide visibility far beyond the 

average - Price £425 


The very car of your desire is included 
in the Buick range. There are many 
closed models, there are touring cars 
and two-seaters; in fact, a type of 
coachwork to meet every wish. 


Any Buick dealer will be delighted to 
place a car at your disposal so that 
you may try it for yourself and com- 
pare its performance, appearance and 
value with other cars. 


Buick shares its price with many cars, 
but its value with none. 


GENERAL MOTORS, LIMITED 
Edgware Road, The Hyde, N.W.9 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


COMING AUCTIONS 


ANY properties of considerable 
acreage and not a little archzological 
interest, as well as evident value 
residentially, are already announced 
for auction in the immediate future. 
The pressure of taxation has brought 

another extensive agricultural property into 
the market this week, and the necessity of 
winding up the estates of one or two well 
known public men is to bring nice houses 
under the hammer. One of these is the 
Wimbledon residence famous for its Alpine 
garden, formed and perfected by that cele- 
brated engineer and greatly respected man, 
the late Sir Francis Fox. Another notable 
garden, also described in a book, is that at 
Huntercombe Manor. Speaking generally, 
the tone of the market continues bright and 
cheerful, with the prospect of finding buyers 
at a fair price for most descriptions of landed 
property. Purely residential properties without 
much land are in very strong demand. 


HANOVER SQUARE SALES. 


AMONG properties to come under the hammer 

of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley during 
the season are: Huntercombe Manor, Burn- 
ham, a Tudor manor house adjoining the ruins 
of Burnham Abbey, with gardens described 
in ‘Seven Gardens and a Palace”; the re- 
maining portions of Lilleshall and Woodcote 
estates, 1,600 acres, for Sir John Leigh, Bt., 
M.P., with Lilleshall House, formerly the seat 
of the Dukes of Sutherland, and the ruins 
of the abbey which, during the Civil War, 
was held against the Parliamentary forces until 
its defenders were killed; Willersley Castle, 
overlooking the Derwent, with 230 acres, for 
Captain R. A. Arkwright; Inglismaldie, 
Kincardineshire, 1,750 acres and two and a 
quarter miles of salmon fishing, for the trustees 
of the late Sir M. Mitchell-Thomson, Bt., 
including Inglismaldie House, with portions 
dating from the sixteenth century, formerly 
the seat of the Earl of Kintore and his ancestors ; 
Pett and Norton Green estate, between 
Sittingbourne and Maidstone, an old residence, 
at one time an oast-house, and 284 acres of 
cherry, apple and plum orchards, for Captain 
Arthur Paget and Lady Paget; Abbotswood, 
Weybridge, 26 acres, for Sir Cecil Chubb ; 
Baddow Court, Chelmsford; Rusholme, 
Crockham Hill, near Edenbridge, 96 acres 
(in conjunction with Messrs. Cronk); Chels- 
worth Hall, 79 acres, near Lavenham, for 
Mr. Alfred E. Hoare ; Wynstone Place estate, 
within four miles of Gloucester, 93 acres (in 
conjunction with Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and 
Co.); Down Park, Three Bridges, 53 acres ; 
Captain Birt Davies’ Walton Heath property, 
Boxdale, close to the first tee of the golf course ; 
Langdon House, Dawlish, 56 acres (in con- 
junction with Messrs. G. B. Avant and Son) ; 
The Hall, Berkhamsted, an old-fashioned 
residence with 25 acres ; Ivy Walls, overlooking 
Barnes Common; and Lewins, 97 acres on 
the southern slope of Crockham Hill, Eden- 
bridge. 

Lord Marchamley has purchased, through 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, a freehold 
residential estate in Roehampton. 

The Marquise de Villalobar et de Guimarey 
has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to sell Mulroy House, 24 acres, practi- 
cally adjoining Camberley Heath golf links. 
It was purchased with a view to being the 
English residence of the Marquise and her 
late husband, and costly improvements were 
carried out. It is being parted with owing 
to the death of the Marquis. 


DESTRUCTIVE TAXATION: 
WORTH. 


LORD RAVENSWORTH’S agent has written 

to the tenants of his Durham border 
estates: “It is with regret that I am writing 
to inform you that, owing to the very heavy 
death duties and other charges on the Ravens- 
worth and Eslington estates and to present-day 
taxation, which falls particularly heavily on 
the shoulders of large landed proprietors, 
Lord Ravensworth has had great pressure 
brought to bear upon him by the estate trustees, 
who have decided that a portion of their estate 
must be sold. 

“The area selected is about 3,000 acres 
to the east of Whittingham village, including 
your occupation, and his lordship has instructed 
me to acquaint you with this decision. 


RAVENS- 





“The conduct of the sale will be in the 
hands of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
(Mount Street, Grosvenor Square) and myself, 
who have been particularly instructed by his 
lordship that the present tenants are to have 
the private offer of their holdings, so far as 
possible as they occupy them at present, 
before any offer is made to the public. 

“It is with great reluctance that his 
lordship has agreed to these sales, particularly 
in view of the very pleasant relations that have 
existed between the estate and the tenants for 
many years, and he hopes that any tenant who 
wishes to purchase will be able to do so.” 

The Aln runs through the estate, which 
is on the Cheviots. 

Fernham House, Faringdon, has_ been 
sold by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., with 
130 acres, in the Vale of the White Horse, 
between Shrivenham and Wantage, with direct 
views of the White Horse. The house is well 
sheltered from north and east. The estate 
lies in the centre of the Old Berks, the chief 
meets being round Fernham and very often 
through the property, where there are two 
small fox coverts, and one day a week with the 
V.W.H. and Heythrop. There is also golf 
at Frilford Heath, about eight miles off. 


LORD NORMANTON’S LAND SALE. 


HE tenants are to have every possible 
consideration in the coming negotiations 
for the sale of the 7,000 acres of Lord Nor- 
manton’s Postland estate, Lincolnshire. The 
whole of the land is to be disposed of, and the 
matter has been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard and Messrs. 
H. and R. L. Cobb, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Cluttons. The farms comprise some of the 
richest land in the country, with houses and 
buildings of a superior type. A report, current 
locally earlier in the week, that the tenants 
had received notice to quit, is wholly unfounded. 
They will be treated most favourably, con- 
sistently with the decision to dispose of all 
the land. 


AN ESSEX COAST MANOR. 


"THE beautiful Elizabethan house on the banks 

of the Crouch, known as Creeksea Place, 
is in the market, and Lot 1 is offered by Messrs. 
Nicholas, at an “upset” price of £6,000. 
“The History and Antiquities of the County 
of Essex,” compiled by Morant in 1768, 
purported to trace the history of the estate 
from the time of Edward the Confessor. 
It was held by Moduin at the time of the 
Domesday Survey. The manor seems to have 
been known as “ Crixeth,” ‘* Crykesey,”’ 
‘* Crixsetts,’’ and other phonetic renderings of 
the same kind. Late in the fourteenth century 
Lord Walter FitzWalter was holder of the 
manor, and in the sixteenth century the family 
of Harrys, or Harris, held it, having “a large 
brick house here in a pleasant park well stored 
with timber.” The existing house, supposed 
to have been built by one of the members of 
that family, was finished in the year 1569, a 
date on the lead rainwater-head near the 
chimneys of the north wing. Sir Cranmer 
Harrys, who succeeded to the estate in 1632, 
was the last of his name to own it, for his 
daughter took it in marriage to Charles Mildmay, 
a son of the owner of the neighbouring Burnham 
manor. A London merchant, Thomas Western, 
bought Creeksea in the seventeenth century. 
Passing over the intervening changes, we come 
to 1899, when Mr. William Rome bought the 
estate and carefully restored and enlarged it, 
and installed electric light, a heating system, 
a proper water supply and sanitation. The 
north wing is the only one of the three of 
which the house originally consisted that now 
remains. Certainly as late as the year 1739, 
according to a plan and sketch of that date, 
the entire house as first built was standing. 
Two or three years after that the east and west 
wings, some outbuildings and a high wall 
that enclosed the garden were demolished and 
the materials sold. Creeksea contains a wealth 
of old oak, some of it elaborately carved. 

Messrs. Nicholas are to sell Welton Manor, 
Daventry, 33 acres, for Admiral Sir D. M. R. L. 
Nicholson, K.C.M.G. The fine old stone 
manor house stands in the Pytchley. 


THE VALE OF THE BRISTOL AVON. 


“TF you come upon Lacock after sauntering 
along the path from Chippenham past 
Lackham, through meadows thick with butter- 





cups, a path that follows the lazy river’s mean- 
derings + . across the river serenely rests 
Lacock Abbey.” This, slightly transposing the 
position of the second clause, is one of many 
charming cameos of the scenery of “‘ The 
Bristol Avon,” just published by J. W. Arrow- 
smith, Limited. It covers very minutely a 
considerable area of the richly fertile and 
grandly historic country between Bristol and 
Chippenham and, north and south Tetbury 
and Bradford-on Avon. In the south-eastern 
part of that area is the Lackham estate, Wilt- 
shire, of which 1,000 acres and some nice 
stone houses, in a good hunting centre, the 
Duke of Beaufort’s, are for sale by Messrs. 
Wilson and Co., who published pleasing 
pictures of three of the houses in the supple- 
mentary pages of CouNTRY LIFE of March 5th. 
Gibbon is said to have written much of 
the ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ” 
in the richly panelled Elizabethan and Early 
Georgian manor house at Buriton, Hampshire. 
The residence that the late owner, Mr. L. G. 
Bonham-Carter, occup'ed was one that he had 
built some seventeen years ago, and his 
executors have now entrusted the sale of the 
entirety, 2,400 acres, to Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock, in conjunction with Messrs. Hall, 
Pain and Foster. It is a good shooting estate. 


A WIMBLEDON GARDEN. 


IR FRANCIS FOX’S executors have in- 

structed Messrs. Hampton and Sons to 
sell the Wimbledon freehold, Alyn Bank, 
which has a garden of over an acre. With his 
accustomed thoroughness, Sir Francis, when 
he set about the formation of what he intended 
should be the best rock garden of its size in 
England, took his gardener to Switzerland to 
study alpine plants in their natural conditions, 
applied his engineering genius to the construc- 
tion of a lily pond specially supplied with 
softened water; brought boulders of various 
disintegrated rocks from the northern counties, 
because if recently excavated rock from quarries 
is used many more years of oxidation are 
necessary before the plants can assimilate the 
stone; and in the course of thirty-five years 
got the garden into such perfection that it 
was called “‘a miniature Kew.” He tells the 
story in his chapter, “‘ A Wimbledon Garden,” 
in ‘‘ Sixty-three Years of Engineering ” (John 
Murray). From Alyn Bank, on the Downs 
160ft. above sea level, may be seen Leith Hill, 
the Hog’s Back, Epsom, Croydon and Syden- 
ham. Wimbledon is fortunate in the extent 
of its views, some even of the smaller houses 
having a wonderful outlook. 


THE HOME OF A _ LAUREATE. 


HE MAHARAJAH OF BARODA has 
decided to have Aldworth offered by 
auction in May by Messrs. Curtis and Henson, 
unless a suitable private offer is soon forth- 
coming. ‘The house was for many years the 
Surrey and Sussex border home, on Blackdown, 
of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. It is richly endowed 
with associations of the Laureate. 

Harrington Hall, the Spilsby property 
that has associations with the Laureate 
Tennyson, was catalogued for demolition, but 
at the eleventh hour Major W. H. Rawnsley, 
represented by Messrs. Mackinder and Bennett, 
the local agents, acquired it for preservation. 
The old Jacobean home may become a confer- 
ence centre for social work, especially among 
young people. 

The Rajah of Sarawak has a property for 
sale, the very early Surrey house, Bridgham 
Farm, near Leith Hill, in the hands of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley for disposal. 

The residential and agricultural estate, 
Wetmore, Onibury, near Ludlow and Craven 
Arms, has changed hands privately. The agents 
for the vendor were Messrs. Jackson and 
McCartney and, for the purchaser, Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock. The estate com- 
prises 421 acres, including pasture. 

Acting on behalf of a client, Messrs. 
Norfolk and Prior have purchased the freehold 
residential property, Tollington House, Kenley, 
which has delightfully timbered grounds. 

Messrs. George Trollope and Sons re- 
cently sold the Hesketh estate, embracing a 
large part of Southport. Messrs. Duncan B. 
Gray and Partners, commissioned to realise 
the property, have opened a local office, and 
the first few days’ dealings have resulted in the 
receipt by their clients of approximately 
£60,000. ARBITER. 
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MOTORING IN SPAIN 


By Tue Very Rev. A. V. BarLuir, C.V.O., DEAN oF WINDSOR. 


PAIN is one of the most enchanting 

countries of the world to visit, 

ard it is, perhaps, at its best at 

this time of year. Spring comes 

earlier in the south, and if you visit 
Spain now you will find it comparable to 
the English climate of late April or early 
May. 

It is not a very great undertaking, 
for Spanish roads are now so well developed 
that they can be conquered by cars suited 
to the modest motorist ; in fact, it becomes 
a motor tour in place of an expedition 
of adventure. I and my son toured Spain 
last summer in August, and the experience 
was so delightful that it is well worth 
while calling the attention of our brother 
motorists to the possibilities of Spain as 
a touring ground during the next six 
months. E 

We crossed to Antwerp with a Morris- 
Oxford two-seater. From there we drove 
down through Belgium and eastern France, 
by Laon, Rheims and Dijon to Grenoble. 
Then we went over the shoulder of the 
Alps down to Aix in Provence, all through 
Provence to Toulouse and on to Pau. 
Here, after many hesitations and many 
warnings as to our folly in attempting 
Spain in a little car, we crossed the Pyrenees 
by the pass of Roncesvalles, and went by 
-amplona, Logrono, Segovia and _ the 
Escurial to Madrid and then down to Toledo 
and back by Avila, Salamanca, Oviedo to 
Bayonne, crossing the Guadarramas and 
the mountains of Asturias by very high and 
steep passes. From Bayonne we went 
through Pau to Toulouse and then through 
the Cevennes to Paris and home through 


THE GUADALQUIVIR 


Normandy. We 
travelled over four 
thousand miles, across 
five ranges of moun- 
tains by high passes, 
and were most of the 
time in a temperature 
of over 100° Fahr. in 
the shade. It is no 
small thing to be able 
to say that we never 
once had to look in- 
side our engine, and 
our worst trouble was 
an occasional punc- 
ture. The tour made 
us regard Mr. Morris 
as a benefactor to the 
human race. 

With regard to 
accommodation, we 
found no_ difficulty. 
The inns are not so 
good as those in 
France, but we only 
found one really un- 
comfortable hotel, 
where the food was 
nasty and our rooms not free from the 
humbler forms of creation. On _ the 
whole, the inns are clean and the food 
is eatable; but, in the main, inns are 
confined to towns, and this sometimes 
involves longish days, all the longer 
because they may be days of bad roads 
with steep gradients and hairpin bends, 
which involves slow travelling. But we 
had only one day long enough to be really 
tiring, and there are not many things on 
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the way to stop for. It is a land in which 
the pleasant way is to go along quietly, 
soaking in the general effect of the scenery. 

Before we went we were told that the 
heat in August would be quite unbearable, 
but we found it quite delightful, although 
we were told that it was unusually hot. 
The air is so dry and the mornings so 
fresh, that it was always bracing and 
invigorating. Even in the heat of the day, 
immediately after lunch, we often travelled, 
only for a couple of hours we put up the 
hood of the car. But we never found the 
heat unbearable, and we both never felt 
so well. But I would recommend anyone 
motoring not to go on long into Septem- 
ber, because when the rains come—as 
they do in September—they come with such 
tremendous force and volume as to make 
travelling very difficult. We had only one 
experience of a storm, but that was a serious 
one. Between Madrid and Toledo we had 
a thunderstorm with rain so tremendous 
that when we were within a few miles of 
Toledo the banks of the road were breaking 
and great rivers of mud and sand were 
tearing across our path. After getting 
through four or five of these with difficulty, 
we stuck in one. It was at that time about 
seven o'clock, and we worked till ten in 
the darkness and rain trying to extricate 
ourselves, and, finally, I had to walk on 
into Toledo, get a car and men with spades 
and have our motor dug out. It was a 
quite exciting adventure, but would have 
been very awkward if we had been farther 
from a town. But I understand that these 
storms never come before September, 
and that it is quite safe to travel through 
July and August. 

One or two things are worth remember- 
ing. You must be your own mechanic. 
Garages come at very long intervals, and 
they are often very inefficient. Then, 
you must always drive carefully. The 
roads in northern Spain are, on the whole, 
easier than those in France. New roads 
are being made which are magnificently 
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the most satisfactory Car 
I have ever had. 
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Lanchester Cars 
are built in two sizes: a 40 H.P. 6- AN OWNER WRITES 
cylinder Car and a smaller 6-cylinder 
ee of . .* ae Car rang Nr. Manchester. 
is from the .P. range—a five 
seat Tourer, admirably proportioned to Dear Sirs, 3rd August, 1926. 
h allow ample seating accommodation for May I be allowed to express my appreciation 
r, each passenger. It is extremely simple fhe 21 HPL h ee ieee i ee 
: to control, quick to get away in traffic, of the 7. Lane ester, whic ave no 
e and capable of an average speed much for 20,000 miles over a period of two years. 
5 above the ordinary, at the same time ee h h ° d 
‘ ' it is one of the safest Cars on the road, It is incomparably the most armonious an 
by reason of its controlability combined satisfactory Car | have ever had. Delightful to drive 
d a spare hin ia wh in traffic or on the open road. It gives every indication 
y, 1 u r without 5 i «8 ° ° 
\ eR ee a eee of maintaining the reputation of the firm for long life 
e Wire or Disc wheels to choice. and useful service. 
Lt Dnnlop Tyres standard. Y ours ree d) T N 
e 
igne .N. 
l- 
iS 
‘ Motoring pleasure such as is indicated in 
: the above letter can be yours. The first 
1s step towards it is a trial run which commits 
: you to nothing but a new motoring experience. 
i A demonstration Car is at all times 
g available and we shall be pleased to arrange 
ie a run to suit your convenience. 
ig 
y 
it > . 
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fe 
Th 
2S 
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rr 
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‘h 
These two catalogues tell you all 
4 about Lanchester 40 H.P. and 21 
- d H.P. Cars. They are complete 
Cc. : with specifications and illustrations 
ud : showing range of bodywork designs. 
n, : Copies sent on request. THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY, LTD. 
re 4 Armourer Mills, 95, New Bond Street, 88, Deansgate, ‘ 
e, Be Birmingham. London, W. I. Manchester. 




















engineered, and, though 
there are stretches in 
France of better sur- 
face, there are no roads, 
except in the war area, 
where you have a con- 
tinuance of good surface 
as you have on the new 
roads in Spain. And I 
do not think the bad 
roads are as bad as the 
bad roads in France. 
The French habit of 
having a stretch of good 
road which _ stops 
abruptly, landing you 
among the most horrible 
pot-holes, is very dan- 
gerous to springs unless 
you drive with caution. 
But slow driving is 
what you want, as the 
whole point of a tour 
is to see the country 
through which you go. 
Quiet driving is essential 
to pleasure as well as 
safety, but with quiet 
driving there is no 
serious objection to 
motoring in northern 
Spain on account of the 
roads. At least, we 
went this long tour 
without one mishap of 
any kind. In a few 
years I think the roads 
of northern Spain will 
be magnificent, because 
they seem to me to be 
working on really ad- 
mirable principles. At 
present, they vary much in 
different provinces. Navarre, for in- 
stance, has excellent roads. In some 
other provinces they are poor and some- 
times very bad. But from what I 
could gather, the advance in a very few 
years has been remarkable. Indeed, the 
whole country gives you the impression 
of activity and progress, though there are 
still a great many things which are very 
primitive. 


P. Northey. 
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TOMB OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AT 


We found this Spanish tour a revela- 
tion. The scenery, the buildings, the people, 
are different from what you see in any other 
country. There is no doubt a certain 
bareness which strikes you after such a 
district as Provence, and the first impression 
is of greyness of colour, so that superficial 
observers who hurry quickly through the 
country may easily think it dull. But it 
is not dull, ard one unfailing interest is 
its colour. The greyness is like the greyness 
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SEVILLE. Copyright. 
of an opal, with a brilliant variety of colour 
flashing through it, and the colour is always 
changing. In the main you are crossing 
great bare plains, but as you go down 
into one after another over the low hills 
which divide them, you find that every 
one is completely different in character. 
Sometimes the whole plain will be red with 
perhaps patches of misty greyness from 
groves of olives; another plain will be 
yellow stubble and yellow soil. Another 
time it will be an ashy 
grey. But occasionally 
you come upon splashes 
of vivid greer, along a 
stream or you pass 
through wooded dis- 
tricts, especially on the 
high ground. 

The villages, pic- 
turesque in themselves 
and almost always 
standing on _ high 
ground, melt into the 
scenery, because they 
are built of brick made 
of the local soil and 
dried in the sun, and 
retain the colour of 
the soil. 

There is one great 
plain of a very pic- 
turesque character. It 
is the plain which the 
grim Palace monastery 
of the Escurial over- 
looks, covered with 
endless granite boulders 
and low scrub, a scene 
of grim _ desolation. 
The mountain ranges 
are very fine and very 
varied. On the whole, 
I think the mountains 
of the Asturias are the 
most remarkable. Each 
mountain is individual 
in colour and_ shape, 
and their steepness 
makes the deep ravines 
which you look down on 
from the high passes 
very striking indeed. 
You are always 
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15 20 hp. The Sensational Price 
Touring reduction of this 
Car Marvellously efficient 

model has astounded 
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All-Weather Equip. | ¢0 Brighton or Bournemouth.” 
ment, Best English —THE “ FIELD.” 


Leather Upholstery. _ Range : 9h.p., 12h.p., 15/20h.p., 
B v 20/30 h.p. 6-cyl., 40 h.p. 6-cyl. 


Prices from - - £195 


GRADUAL PAYMENTS ARRANGED 


WARNING.—With every Fiat Car a full 
guarantee is issued by this Company. Every 
purchaser should obtain this guarantee and see 
that it bears the chassis and engine numbers of 
the machine purchased, The public is warned 
not to purchase a car without the guarantee. 
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Telephone - - Gerrard 7946 (4 lines). 
Wires ~ - ‘“Fiatism, Piccy, London.’ 


For everything pertaining to spares, service, etc., 
communicate direct with the Works, Wembley, 
Middlesex, 
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coming to new scenery and the scenery is 
always different from any other scenery you 
ever saw. 

You constantly get the lovely greyness 
of a picture by Velazquez, and you also 
constantly see what El Greco saw, an 
opalescent colour shining tbrough the 
greyness. I remember one place where I 
became conscious of a group of rocks of 
violet purple, standing out on ochre yellow 
soil, and near by, some grey-green rocks 
with veins of emerald. Painted by a pre- 
Raphaelite painter they would have had 
the brilliance of jewels, but would have 
been wrong. Vivid as they were when you 
examined them, they melted into the 
greyness of the whole scene. This peculiar 
characteristic of Spanish colouring I have 
never seen anywhere else in the same 
degree. 

Then, of course, you have the interest 
of the towns. There, again, you are in 
another world. Even in the modern towns 
you have a distinct character. But in the 
old towns you may find yourself putting 
your car in a garage built into an old 
Moorish palace, with great fretted arches. 
The narrow winding streets are full of 
carved archways, heraldic escutcheons, 
and doorways into delightful courtyards, 
with heraldry sometimes still retaining some 
of its old colour, and vines twisting round 





N. Portugal. 


BURGOS CATHEDRAL 


THE WALLED TOWN OF AVILA. 


the pillars, and picturesque wooden bal- 
conies. 

And then you have the great churches, 
mostly of a rather late and decadent 
Gothic, but interesting from the extra- 
ordinary wealth of carving and the mas- 
siveness of their outline. And within is 
almost barbaric splendour, gilt, woodwork, 
fantastical carving, noble ironwork screens, 
monuments and paintings, richer and more 
barbaric than what you find elsewhere, and 
all essentially Spanish. Sometimes you 
come on remains of earlier, purer Gothic 
like the cloisters of Pamplona, one of the 
noblest remains of pure Gothic [ have ever 
seen. 

And the position of the towns and 
villages adds to their interest. You feel 
they have always been placed where they 
are because war was always near the gates. 
The great cathedral crowns the ridge, and 
up to it climb the narrow streets, and round 
it are the remains of city walls and great 
fortified gateways. Sometimes, as at Avila, 
the whole walls remain, the grimmest, 
most unalterable memorials of an age of 
war, Such walls remain in France at Car- 
cassone, but there they have been restored 
till they look like a theatrical copy of 
medieval times. Here they are unaltered, 
bearing all the marks of the centuries which 
have passed over them. 
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And nowhere is the population so 
picturesque as in Spain. You pass a woman 
on a donkey with a shawl over her head, 
looking like an early picture of the Flight 
into Egypt. The strong, virile peasants 
in picturesque clothes ride along on mules 
or horses. You see infinitely picturesque 
trains of gipsies straggling along with 
horses and donkeys and dogs. It is a strong 
and virile population, this population of 
central Spain. Velazquez pictured them 
just as they look to-day: a group at the 
corner of some village street seems to have 
walked straight out of one of his pictures. 
Spain is partly asleep, owing no doubt 
to centuries of ill government, but she 
is awakening and her people are not deca- 
dent. I never saw a population so strong, 
so humorous, so capable of great things 
once they are awakened. 

But to the picture lover Spain again 
has a unique interest. Her school of 
painting may not be as rich as the schools 
of some other countries. That is to say, 
she has not so many great painters. But 
pictures in Spain are more interesting than 
almost anywhere else, because they are 
so essentially national and because you 
see them in the setting for which they were 
painted. Even the great gallery in Madrid 
preserves this feeling, for it is arranged so 
as to give every painter a room to himself. 
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Ard this is, I think, why it is such a pecu- 
liarly enlightening gallery. You pass 
through a room of Tintoretto, a noble room 
of Titian or Paul Veronese. Flanders 
gives you, on the ore hand, the calm 
dignity of Van Dyck, on the other the be- 
wildering splendour of Rubens ; but when 
you have been through them ard you 
come to Spain, the great rooms of Velazquez 
are a revelation not only of art but of 
Spain. You understand Spain better after 
you have seen them, and you understand 
them better when you have seen Spain. 
In a different way the same is true of 
El Greco, though he never became a 
Spaniard and though his Greek mind 
shows through the pictures, still the colour- 
ing and many other things came from 
Spain. 

But the gallery of the Prado is not 
the only way of seeing art. The bulk of 
Spanish art hangs still where it was put 
when it was painted. To see El Greco 
you must go to Toledo; to see Zurberan 
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you must go to Seville—which, alas! we 
were not able to do. And many lesser 
painters are to be found in their own dis- 
tricts. This fact makes a study of painting 
in Spain quite different from what it is in 
other countries. You do not go to see a 
collection of pictures which you look at 
merely for their artistic value; but the 
pictures are part of the life of the country 
which you see in focus with them. The 
Spanish Primitives still remain to be 
thoroughly examined, and I believe that 
examination will be fruitful. At present 
it is very difficult to see them, as they 
remain in the churches, where they are 
blackened with smoke and very dilapidated. 
In one cathedral we were given special 
facilities which allowed us to examine 
them closely, and they certainly are very 
interesting, though their painters were 
taught in Italy or in Flanders, though the 
work of Italians and Flemings was intro- 
duced among them, they are amazingly 
individual and Spanish in their feeling. 
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I trust that some day attention will be 
given to them, and the authorities will 
be induced to have them cleaned and 
lighted so that they can be seen. But a 
country in which you come on such a gem 
as El Greco’s S. Ildefonso in a dilapidated 
country church, and where such dis- 
coveries are possible almost every day, is 
a country of great interest for the student 
of painting. 

I certainly never learnt so much about 
art as I learnt in the few weeks I spent 
in Spain. It changed my whole attitude 
of mind towards pictures. 

In conclusion, therefore, I would say 
that to wander about northern Spain is 
well worth while, that it demands self- 
dependence as there are not all the facilities 
offered to the traveller that you find in 
other countries ; but, on the other hand, 
the traveller need suffer no great hardship, 
and if he has eyes to see he will find many 
things well worth seeing which he can see 
in Spain and nowhere else. 


MODERN COACHWORK 


QUITE notable change is taking 

place just now in the methods 

of motor car production. A few 

years ago the chassis designer 

shut himself behind barred doors 
and with the co- 
operation of the 
experimental  de- 
partment produced 
what he thought 
the best possible 
chassis, or at least 
the best possible 
within the price 
limits set him by 
the management. 
When the chassis 
was at last com- 
pleted and when it 
had emerged with 
more or less credit 
from its road tests, 
it was handed over 


wsthetics. If by any chance the resultant 
complete vehicle was good-looking, com- 
fortable and road-worthy, the combination 
might be regarded as a miracle. Chassis 


and body were regarded throughout the 





Happy combinations of chassis and 
body were produced, but it is a fairly 
safe generalisation that, with some excep- 
tions, such a result was more or less 
accidental. Nearly always it was due 
to the genius and 
skill of the body- 
builder, who ac- 
cepted the difficult 
problems presented 
to him as a matter 
of course and so 
became expert in 
attempts at their 
solution. This lack 
of co-operation 
was most unfcrtu- 
nate, and it is 
good to be able 
to record that it 
seems to be be- 
coming a thing of 
the past. Someone 


to the body-builder appears to have 
with a_ sort of been going the 
“Here you are; rounds and 
we've done what whispering with 
we can, now do seme emphasis in 
what you can the ears of the 
with it.” chassis designer 

The body- A CAR SPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO CARRY BADGER HUNTING EQUIPMENT, that, whereas his 


builder set to work, 
and if he was very lucky managed to fit 
to that chassis a body that, while offering 
some of the amenities that the ordinary 
customer would certainly demand, might 
at the same time satisfy one or two of 
the elementary canons of motor car 
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AUSTINS, SUPPLIED BY 


INCLUDING THE DOGS (BY THE BRIDGE GARAGES OF CIRENCESTER). 


production stage as two entirely separate 
things, and that they were ever likely 
to have to work together, to pull together, 
in providing a thoroughly happy and satis- 
factory motor road vehicle seems to have 
been an almost unthough: of contingency. 
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products are un- 
doubtedly triumphs of genius and brilliant 
feats of engineering, they are really not all 
they might be if they cannot accommcdate 
a respectable body. And so now we find 
that body considerations are actuaJly being 
allowed to influence the man of mechanics. 
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Here are two typical instances 
of Sunbeam reliability. A six- 
cylinder Sunbeam, in the words 
of its driver still “running like 
new,” has covered over 125,000 
miles in less than two-and-a-half 
years. Another Sunbeam car, 
whose owner has recently sent 
us a record of its mileage, has 
covered over 264,000 miles and 
is still in regular use. 
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You can Be: sure of ails relia- 
bility if you choose a Sunbeam. 
Let us arrange a trial run for 
you—at your convenience and 
without sai sinned 











Six models: 16 h.p. nieciesllaill 
to 35 hp. eight-cylinder. 
Chassis ee from £425. Five- 
seater cars from £550. Dunlop 
Tyres standard. 


: C, “The Supreme Car.” 
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The result is that pleasing motor 
cars are no longer the product of body- 
builders’ ingenuity. They are designed 
from the beginning with their ultimate 
aim in view, and that aim is secured by 
principles of sound mechanics instead 
of by more or less successful efforts at 
overcoming obstacles. On body and com- 
plete car design the influence has become 
most marked, and a keen observer has 
no difficulty in perceiving most radical 
differences between the good car of to-day 
and its equivalent of not more than two 
or three years ago. 

Lowness of build is an ideal that 
has been sought by motor car producers 
for the past twenty years, and how difficult 
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A special 21 h.p. Lanchester limousine 
finished in a polished bronze paint that 
gives a scintillating effect. The interior 
woodwork is in figured polished mahogany, 
and the equipment includes a folding 
table and seats. 


it has been in its realisation may be 
judged from the fact that it is only now 
becoming the regular thing. To produce 
a car that shall be low in over-all height 
and shall yet offer adequate head-room 
under its rcof, whether this be permanent 
as in the saloon or temporary as in the 
open car with hood, is no simple matter, 
and until the chassis designer began to 
take a serious interest in the problem it 
was, indeed, almost impossible. For com- 
fort to the normally sized human being 
there is a certain minimum dimension 
to be provided between floor and roof 
of a body—about four feet—and if the 
chassis design prevents the body floor 
from being less than 3ft. above the ground 





A Hooper Rolls-Royce for India, with 
élaborate interior work. The fittings 
are of silver and the steering wheel of 
ivorine, while in the tonneau are travelling 
companions and a (silver) wash-hasin, 
with a gallon and a half water tank, 
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it is obvious that the complete car cannot 
be less than 7ft. high. 

But we now have several cars that 
give all the interior head-room that is 
necessary with an over-all height of not 
more than 6ft., and that 1ft. of difference 
in over-all height makes all the difference 


in the world to the comeliness of the 
complete car and also in many cases to 
its road worthiness. The reduction has 
been secured mainly by modifications in 
chassis frame design to ensure what is 
called a low loading platform. We see 
it in the latest type of buses and motor 
coaches, we see it in quite small cars, 
and it will not be long before it is common 
among the big luxury cars, which hitherto 
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Sfeviinvers THAT WORK LIKE 6 
HIGH SPEED-FLASHING ACCELERATION 


RENAULT 
It 45 hp 


What is the minimum rating from which you can expect 
high speed, perfect smoothness and lively acceleration ? 
‘‘Fourteen Horse Power” say Renault engineers, and they 
prove it with the 14/45. This fine car is the result of 
successful experience. It was devised to establish and 
popularise new motoring values. Consider the price, 
£265 for the Touring Model, with tax and running 
costs correspondingly low! Yet it gives a performance 
equal in every respect to that of many higher powered 
sixes. The range includes an English Body Torpedo at 
£365. Standard Saloons from £355. Write to-day 
for technical specification, etc. 
RENAULT, LTD., 








Head Office @ Works: 5, SEAGRAVE RD., WEST BROMPTON, S.W.6 
Showrooms: 21, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 





14/45 Standard 


Weymann Type Saloon 





The Renault range 


The Renault range includes the new Light Six, acknowledged to 
be the leading moderately-priced Six of the year. Models 
from £475. Whilst the 45 and 269 h.p. cars represent the 
highest achievements in modern motoring practice. At the other 
end of the price scale are the 9/15 models from £155. We will 
be pleased to send full particulars of any of the range on request. 
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have been inclined to look down on the 
new ideas with lofty contempt. 

Changes and progress in body design 
are, therefore, not entirely due to the 
efforts of the coachbuilder ; the chassis 
man must be given his share of the credit 
and, as a matter of fact, he must be given 
even more than is immediately apparent. 
He has been able to devote attention 
on such a comparatively minor matter 
as loading platform height only after he 
has satisfied the buying public on points 
of more immediate appeal. The sensible 
buyer might appreciate a low chassis, 
but he would be far more insistent on 
having a reliable and road-worthy chassis. 
He now seems to be satisfied that reliability 
and road-worthiness are at least good 
enough and the chassis designer is released 
to turn his attention to refining that of 
which the fundamental worth is accepted. 
Surely a feather in his cap. 

THE NEW CAR “LINES.’’ 

No keen observation or special know- 
ledge is required to notice the difference 
that has taken place in car lines during 
the past couple of years. An ideal aimed 
at but seldom attained in 1924 models 
is now all but universally satisfied—that 
straight line effect from the top of the 
radiator to the back of the body sides. 
To a large extent it has been attained 
by the use of higher radiators but a lower 
body floor amidships, and lower running 
boards have played a very important 
part. 

With this change in appearance has 
come one very important improvement 
in accommodation. It used to be a 
common grumble that ‘‘ One sits on that 
car instead of in it,’ especially in the 
case of open tourers. Such a criticism 
is to-day almost unheard. When we 
get into our cars we feel that we are in 
them, and that we are protected against 
the weather and comfortably esconced 
even if the car is being used quite open. 
But the high body sides that 
make this pleasant effect pos- 
sible would be most unsightly 
and unwelcome if the floor of 
the car were not low. Some 
makers tried to offer this effect 
of really protective body sides 
so long as ten years ago, but 
because they had not per- 
ceived the secret of pleasing 
over-all lines in conjunction 
with the high sides their efforts 
were never successful in secur- 
ing more customers. 

It is rather interesting that 
this raising of the effective 
height of the body sides . is 
evidenced equally in open and 
closed cars. One of the most 
notable developments in coach- 
work at the last Olympia Show 
was the way in which the 
body sides proper of the 
saloons were being raised as 


Royal personage. 
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Details of a Barker limousine recently supplied to an Indian 
The upholstering is in hand-worked tapestiy 
of the William and Mary period, and the rest of the interior 
equipment is on a similar scale, with the occasional seats in 


carved walnut cabinets. 


the roofs were being lowered, with 
the obvious effect of reducing the depth 
of window space. The reasons gene- 
rally given were that the new designs 
meant greater privacy for the occupants 
of the car—-one wag said the length of 
the ladies’ skirts was not unconnected 
with the change—and that they reduced 
the glass area. The last is certainly 
true but cuts no ice; as long as glass 
is present it is dangerous, and to reduce 
its area is barely a palliative of the greatest 
evil of the saloon car—the risk from broken 
glass in the event of accident. Similarly 
the privacy motive does not seem to 
matter very much. Anyone requiring to 
be secluded in a saloon car may have 
blinds to the wirdows, but merely to 
reduce the size of the windows makes 
little rea] difference. Far more potent 
as a motif for the new shallow windows 
is that they follow more or less inevitably 
from the lowered roof and raised sides, 
which latter follow, in turn, from the 
straight line from radiator top to back 
of body theme. 
THE SPORTS CAR. 

A type of body that has always given 
a low seating position and low over-all 
build but without the present feature 
of good weather protection is the sports 
car. Indeed, the external lines of the 
sports car years ago showed the way 
to those now being adopted for the touring 
car. But to-day the sports car is also 
being influenced by the new idea, with 
the result that its appeal is being widened 
by the increased comfort offered; in 
big cars and in small the sports body is 
becoming a useful and comfortable body, 
and much ingenuity has been expended 
in developing the type. 

ENCLOSED OR OPEN CAR? 

The purchaser of a new car and 


especially the buyer of his first car, must 
find it difficult nowadays to decide whether 





An interior by Messrs. Rock, Thorpe and Watson. 
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to have an open or closed body. Not so 
long ago freedom of choice in this important 
respect was limited to those who need 
not carefully consider the questions of 
purchase and running costs, but to-day 
these considerations barely exist. 

The saloon car has been so much 
cheapened that in many cases it costs 
but little more than the open tourer, 
while it has also been lightened so that 
it affects the performance and running 
costs of the car very little indeed. Practi- 
cally every manufacturer who has taken 
any trouble over the design and selling 
price of his saloon model tells us to-day 
that he sells as many saloons as open 
cars, and already we have English examples 
of the long-established American custom 
of manufacturers listing only enclosed 
cars. In England we have not yet reached 
the American stage of a manufacturer 
offering his saloon model at lower price 
than the open tourer, but there is no reason 
why this paradox should not reach us. 

Increasing demand means lower pro- 
duction cost and lower selling price means 
increasing demand, and so we have the 
two things working as both cause and 
effect to preduce the net result of dimi- 
nution in the popularity of the open car 
with a vast increase in the use of the 
enclosed. Some notes on the relative 
merits of each type may be useful to the 
hesitating buyer, though my _ remarks 
ought to be prefaced by a word to the 
effect that I write with a distinct prejudice 
in favour of the open car. That prejudice 
is not so strong as it used to be, which 
is perhaps significant, but it still exists. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE OPEN CAR. 

The most obvious advantage of the 
mcdern open car is that it can be used 
closed up! That may seem like saying 
that the open car offers the points of 
the saloon, which are good points, from 
which the natural inference is, why not 
buy the saloon outright and have the 
real thing instead of something 
which merely imitates it? But 
the answer is that the saloon 
does not offer the points of the: 
open tourer; in other words, 
the open car is two cars in one, 
the saloon is not. 

While the saloon car cer- 
tainly offers all the ventilation 
and fresh air that are required 
when used with its windows. 
open, it never quite “ gets 
there’ as does the open car. 
And it is a fact that I have 
never heard explained, but 
which I have found no one to. 
challenge, that nearly all the 
colds that are caught through. 
Motoring are caught through 
motoring in a closed car. One 
may be frozen with cold in an 
open car, one may keep al-. 
ways warm in a saloon, but 
seldom indeed does one catch. 
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ALL VERY NICE 


| BUT ALL WRONG 


declares that ardent reformer 
Lieut.-Colonel McTaggart, in 
MOUNT & MAN, a new 
edition of which has just been 


published. 


Readers of Country Life who 
have followed the controversies 
on horsemanship which have 
recently raged in its columns, 
will do well to read Col. 
McTaggart’s book. They will 
there be able to judge his teach- 
ing as a whole, and not only 
on particular issues. 


Apart from three entirely new 
chapters he has taken the 
opportunity to meet his critics 
at every possible point, and 
while he has amplified several 
rules as they now appear to 
him to be affected by certain 
circumstances and accidents, 
he stands firmly to his guns in 
every one of his main con- 
tentions. 


Incidentally, this, says Coll. 
McTaggart, is 


THE RIGHT SEAT 


MOUNT & MAN 


A KEY TO BETTER HORSEMANSHII 
New Edition 12/6 Postage 6d. 
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Of ali Booksetters, or from Country Life, 
Lid., 20, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2 
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a cold through travelling in an open 
car, while colds waiting to be caught 
seem to hang about every’ saloon 
car on the road! Anyone who has 
wide experience of both types of car 
will bring evidence in support of what 
may seem this absurdity. Only the other 
day I was talking to a commercial traveller 
who had had to get rid of his new saloon 
car and return to an open tourer because 
with the saloon he was never free from 
a cold, a thing from which he never 
suffered when using an open car. 

The “ enclosability ’’’ of the modern 
open car has made great strides during 
the past few years, largely thanks to the 
skilful pioneering of the Standard Company 
and to the way in which Humbers and 
Austins have kept sc closely in the running. 
When firms like these offer ‘ all-weather 
equipment ” like they do everybody has 
to sit up and take notice, and the result 
is that with few exceptions all modern 
open touring cars may be quickly and 
easily converted into draughtless and 
water-tight closed vehicles. And yet I 
believe it is a fact that these three pioneer 
firms can all show better business in their 
genuine saloons than in their excellently 
equipped open cars ! 

The side windows, or, as they used 
to be called, the side curtains, of the open 
touring cars are invariably of specially 
prepared non-inflammable celluloid, and 
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serts, though on the whole we fall behind 
the Yankees. 


FOR THE SALOON. 


On behalf of the saloon it may be 
said that the interior details are generally 
better finished than they are in an equiva- 
lent open car, and that comfort for the 
occupants is generally, though not inher- 
ently, up to a higher standard. Also, 
taking averages, the saloon car is slower 
to develop rattles than the all-weather 
equipment of the open car, though the 
open body without its all-weather gadgets 
has the saloon beaten hollow in the matter 
of noises, or rather of silence. 

An open car, used open, is in every 
way a quieter car than the saloon, for 
the latter catches and boxes in every 
sound from engine and chassis. Unless 
well made it is apt to “drum” on its 
own, and obviously there is much more 
likelihcod of noise from windows and 
upper halves of its doors than there is 
with the tourer which has no such things. 
To prevent these evils a saloon needs to 
be expensively made, though the coming 
of the fabric body has rather modified 
this aspect, and there is a widespread 
cpinion that within a few years all closed 
cars except those frankly built with little 
regard to cost will be of the fabric type. 

The one-time sound criticism against 
the saloon car that it very much increased 
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touring or any other kind of bodies, and 
though in England it is at present used 
almost exclusively for the saloon, on the 
Continent it is seen in both types. 

Fabric construction in its modern 
form originated on the Continent, and 
the reason is very simple—the body is 
inherently flexible, and hence is eminently 
suited to meet the terrific stresses imposed 
by travelling over the rough Continental 
roads. Instead of resisting road shocks, 
of trying the impossible, the fabric body 
gives to them and “whips” with the 
chassis to an extent that would be im- 
possible with a rigid body; and, in 
practice, the result is that the fabric body 
retains a remarkable freedom from rattle 
and immunity from breakage or door 
straining. 

On a recent trip in a fabric saloon car 
over roads worse than any English motorist 
could even imagine—there were literally 
hundreds of miles of pot-holes many inches 
deep—I found that at the end of the trip 
the car body had barely two more rattles 
than at the beginning. A conventionally 
built body of which this could have been 
said would have had to be so heavy that 
on such roads the chassis would have 
broken under the strain of carrying it. 


SOME NOTABLE BODYWORK. 


It is an interesting fact that the 
British coachbuilding industry is very 








(Left) A Thrupp and Maberly interior, and (right) an interior view of a Pytchley saloon showing the sliding roof open. 


this is at once a strong asset and a serious 
fault of the type as compared with the 
saloon. It is an asset because it avoids 
that broken glass danger; it is a fault 
because sooner or later the celluloid 
loses its transparency and becomes yellow 
in colour. <A set of side curtains a year 
or two old may be a serious obstacle to 
vision from inside the car, and the frequent 
cleaning that is necessary to prevent this 
is a nuisance. Once the celluloid has lost 
its transparency no amount of cleaning 
will restore it, but frequent cleaning 
with metal polish—the same as is used 
for polishing brasswork — will postpone 
development of the fault for a very long 
time. 

An open car is inherently easier to 
handle than one enclosed, especially when 
it is a case of manceuvring in confined 
spaces, but if the “‘open”’ car is in its 
closed condition then the boot is on the 
other leg, and the saloon is generally the 
easier to handle because it has larger 
windows and a wider range of vision all 
round. An important point in the selec- 
tion of a saloon body is, by the way, the 
size of the rear window; the larger this 
is within reason the better, for manceuvring 
a car with a small window in the rear 
panel is often a most tricky business. 
Continental cars are terrible offenders 
in this respect, the Americans are generally 
very good, while we have some of both 


the chassis load has now lost most of its 
point. First the fabric body and now 
the all-steel body have made _ possible 
saloon cars that weigh no more than open 
tourers for a given chassis, and there are, 
indeed, some special saloon bodies avail- 
able for certain chassis that actually 
weigh less than the standard open tourers. 
Similarly the bugbear of wind resistance 
has been largely overcome. In the first 
place, there is a new realisation that at 
speeds ordinarily attained on the road 
wind resistance differs very little with 
the type of body if the frontal superficial 
area of the car remains unchanged, 1nd, 
in the second place, a more intelligent 
shaping of the enclosed body, especially 
in its rear quarters, has tended very much 
to reduce the wind resistance when speeds 
are high. ‘Finally, there is the important 
fact that improved engine power outputs 
and a general tendency to adopt lower 
gear ratios in the back axle have made 
the effects of a slightly increased load 
much less appreciable than they were on 
a chassis of a few years past. 


THE FABRIC SALOON. 


A certain amount of misconception 
exists as to the construction of the new 
“‘fabric-type ’’ bodies which, it is often 
wrongly thought, must be of the saloon 
or enclosed type. As a matter of fact, 
the principle may be applied to open 


much older than the motor industry 
for which it caters and on which it now 
lives. Just which is the oldest English 
coachbuilding firm I do not know, but 
Messrs. Thrupp and Maberly have a 
continuous history from the middle of 
the eighteenth century, while Messrs. 
Rock, Thorpe and Watson of Tunbridge 
Wells can claim that some of their present 
employees belong to families that have 
given three generations of service. 

Only long experience and an inbred 
spirit of craftsmanship can produce the 
high«st class of coachwork, it would seem, 
and an example of a British-built body 
by another very old firm is an elegant 
sports four-seater on a Rolls-Royce chassis 
recently supplied by Messis. Hooper to 
an Indian prince. The fittings of this car 
are in silver, and the steering wheel is 
of polished ivorine, the whole car being 
most elaborately equipped with com- 
panions and concealed cupboards, one 
of which houses a water tank and wash 
basin. 

It would appear that all the most 
elaborate cars are destined for India, 
and a recent limousine supplied by Messrs. 
Barker for the Maharajah oi Bahawalpur 
is probably the most elegant and highly 
finished enclosed car ever turned out 
from these famous works. The main 
seat of this car is a settee of the William 
and Mary period, with hand - worked 
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SERVICE STATION 
London Aerodrome, 
Hendon, N.W. 9. 





Thirty-One Men °° 


lubri- 
cate the ordinary car as quickly as 
your five-year-old son can care for 


yours—if you have a PACKARD. 


The thirty-one chassis points re- 
quiring regular attention are bathed 
in oil, the right amount to a 
single drop, every morning in 
less time than it takes to sound 
the horn. 











The better the car the more surely 
it needs to be lubricated regularly. 
Friction is no respecter of either 
quality or price. 4 car without cent- 
ralizedlubrication isnota moderncar. 


Why pay for precision and then be 
unable to keep it except at a great 
sacrifice of time and money? Why 
not enjoy the mental and _pocket- 
book comfort which comes with 


PACKARD ownership? 


PACKAR 





The chassis oiling system, made up of concealed pipes and 
drilled parts, is a completely built-in feature of the 
PACKARD chassis and found, in its complete- 


ness and workmanship, on no other car. 
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tapestry upholstery with silvei-gilt walnut 
pillars of the same period, the same theme 
being carried out throughout the interior 
of the rear compartment of the car. 
The roof is in embroidered taffeta silk, 
coloured blue with silver stars, and the 
occasional seats are housed in cabinets 
of veneered French walnut, while the 
windows are double, there being, in addition 
to the plain glass, folding panels of Purdah 
glass. 

Another notable recent body is a 
Lanchester production mounted on the 
21 h.p. chassis. The car is a limousine 
painted a polished bronze colour, which 
gives a scintillating effect, and the interior 
work in polished mahogany includes an 
ingenious folding seat arrangement, one 
of the two occasional seats fitted incor- 
porating a leg rest and the other a folding 
table. The Lanchester patent method 
of folding which has previously been 
described in these pages is used both for 
the occasional seats and the table in this 
cal. 

* COMPROMISE”? BODYWORK. 

Effo1ts to combine the features of 
saloon and open car in one body are 
almost as old as motor coachwork itself, 
but recently there have appeared two 
very interesting developments. Of these 
one is the Tickford all-weather saloon by 
Messrs. Salmons, which it is hoped to 
describe in more detail in an early issue 
after an actual road test. For the present 
it may be said that this body is really a 
saloon with a flexible head or hood which 
may be raised and lowered like the ordinary 
touring car hood, but the operation is 
effected simply by turning a_ handle 
(detachable) at the back of the car. In 
the original form the glass windows and 
sides of this body folded down when the 
hood was lowered, but in the latest models 
the sides are permanently fixed so that 
with the hood down the car is much the 
same as the open tourer used with its 
side screens without the hood. 
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One of the chief drawbacks of the 
saloon as a touring car, especially if the 
touring be in beautiful and hilly country, 
is the restriction imposed on the vision 
of the occupants of the rear seats. The 
drawback will be keenly appreciated by 
anyone who has made a lengthy tour in 
mountainous districts, and it is emphasised 
by the new low roof theme. To overcome 
it the Pytchley Autocar Company have 
introduced their sliding roof saloon, in 
which the front half of the roof slides 
over the other and may be drawn back 
to leave an open space through which the 
rear passengers may enjoy practically 
the same view as those in front. Also 
this sliding roof, which may be locked 
in any position between fully closed and 
fully open, gives complete ventilation and 
fresh air in the car with a minimum of 
draught, as was demonstrated not long 
ago by aroad test on a quite cold 
day. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE BODIES. 


Of the car bodies built from time 
to time with some special purpose in 
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view one of the most interesting is the 
recently introduced Observation Car 
designed by Mr. Peter Jones of Chester. 
In this car the occupants of the rear 
compartment face rearwards and enter 
the car from the rear through doors 
like those of the old hansom cab. The 
idea is applicable to both open and closed 
cars, and in the latter case the rear panels 
of the body top-sides are replaced by 
glass windows so that the arrangement 
is very similar to that of the observation 
car used on some railways in foreign 
countries. 

Three cars on special Austin ambulance 
type chassis have recently been supplied 
by Messrs. Rootes to Sir William F. 
Gowers, c.M.G., the Governor of Uganda, 
for use on tour and on sporting expeditions. 
The bodies are known as the Safari type, 
and are designed for the carriage of guns, 
beaters and game, etc., while there is a 
special equipment to meet contingencies, 
such as the bogging of the cars en route, 
while the tool-box is placed so as to b2 
accessible almost irrespective of any 
position the car may take. WH. J. 





"WARE 


EF the owner of a saloon car were 
i suddenly asked if he knew what 
happened when glass was _ broken, 
he would probably think the questioner 
was either mad or trying to be facetious. 
Of course he knows: does not every man 
know ? And, irritated at the interruption, 
he would, if actually in his car at the time, 
let in the clutch and hurry on his way 
witha nasty parting commeiut on the childish 
inquisitiveness of some people. That is 
the common attitude that any ordinary 
man would adopt. 
We all know that broken = glass, 
breaking glass especially, is ‘a most 


GLASS 


unpleasant thing, and we all have some idea 
that the breakage is very easily done. 
And yet, as simple, straightforward records 
prove, we are in ever-increasing numbers 
investing in glass-windowed enclosed cars 
in preference to the ‘“‘open’”’ tourers 
that have non-breakable side screens. 
And if anyone suggested that the front 
wind screen of a car should be made of 
mica or celluloid instead of glass, he 
would be universally laughed at. Uni- 
versally, that is, except for the few who 
would pause to think over the sugges- 
tion with the recollection of bitter ex- 
periences to help their thinking, and 
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AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE 
REALLY HIGH CLASS COACHWORK 


An elaborate interior drive limousine by 
Mulliner, Northampton, on Rolls-Royce 
chassis, which was awarded the first 
prize for the best piece of British coach- 
last Olympia 
Motor Exhibition. 
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OVER 200 CARS ON VIEW. 


ANY MAKE OF CAR IN PART EXCHANGE. 


Showrooms : 
54, BAKER ST., 
LONDON, W. 
*Phone: Mayfair 4081. 


Works and Showrooms: 
73, BRIDGE ST., 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


40/50 HP. NEW PHANTOM 


Telegrams: Rolhead Piccy London 


‘A luxury car with a super-sports performance.’ 
OXFORD ¢& CAMBRIDGE 


mechanical perfection, appearance and performance.’ 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


SOME EXPERT OPINIONS CONCERNING THE 


‘The new Rolls-Royce “Phantom” chassis is without a rival in 


‘Iam unable to point out one single feature, or fitting, on a “New 
Phantom” that could be bettered in any way if a fortune were 
spent in the effort.’ 


Rolls-Royce Limited are always willing to advise intending purchasers of Rolls-Royce 
cars on any question relating to the disposal of their existing cars 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-1; CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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except for those with experience of the 
race track. 

As a matter of fact, if the problem 
be presented in a sufficiently dramatic 
manner, every man and woman will readily 
admit that broken glass constitutes the 
greatest of all motoring risks. We nearly 
all run it, but in so doing are we not rather 
imitating the man who never insures 
because he has never had an accident ? 
There are many such men about, and they 
are generally regarded as endowed with 
considerably less than the average amount 
of intelligence ; but is the man who drives 
with a glass-surrounded car really very 
much better? The ordinary glass wind 
screen can be dargerous enough, but it 
is the esser.ce of security by comparison 
with the wir.dows of a saloon car. 

SOME STRIKING FIGURES. 

It is not generally realised to what 
extent glass is responsible for the personal 
injuries endured by occupants of motor 
cars. Everybody knows that the potential- 
ity for causing injury is present in the glass, 
but until recently there have been no figures 
to indicate to what extent glass could 
definitely be blamed. Some time ago an 
American insurance company conducted 
an investigation into accident statistics 
over a period of two months, to discover 
what was the most dangerous factor to 
the occupants of cars involved in any kind 
of accident. The result of the investiga- 
tion proved that 65 per cent. of personal 
injuries were due to broken glass. 

These figures are American, but even if 
a generous allowance is made for exaggera- 
tion they still remain rather dramatic 
When it is remembered in how many 
different ways the occupants of a motor 
car may be injured and then it is thought 
that, in spite of this variety of possibili- 
ties, broken glass accounts for more than 
half the total injuries received, the dangers 
of glass about the car become strikingly 
evident. Of the injuries recorded in the 
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statistics examined the majority were 
serious, ranging from severed jugular 
veins resulting in death to quite unimport- 
ant cuts. 


HOW THE DANGERS MAY BE AVOIDED. 


There are several ways of avoiding 
these dangers from broken glass, the sim- 
plest being to have no glass at all. At 
present this is hardly a practicable remedy, 
although there is every prospect that it 
will become so before long. The present 
mica and celluloid used for side screens 
on open touring cars both suffer from the 
defect of losing their colourless trans- 
parency; they acquire a yellow colour 
ard become difficult to see through. 
Under such circumstances they may be 
a greater source of potential danger than 
the glass they have replaced ; but it is 
possible that a screen material of similar 
general nature to celluloid but lacking 
this defect may be placed on the market 
before very long. After such a material 
has become available it will, of course, 
be necessary for extended tests over a 
long period to be held to decide whether 
there are any other at present unsuspected 
defects before unqualified approval can 
be given; but there is, at least, strong 
promise in the idea. At present many 
people prefer the recognised dangers of 
glass in the saloon car to the obscurity 
and poor visibility of the side curtains 
of an open car as soon as these have lost 
their newness. 

The idea of moulding within the glass 
metal wiring—such as ordinary wire netting 
—has much to be said for it, but it does not 
look neat, and it also suffers from the 
trouble of impeding the driver’s vision 
considerably. The trouble is not so bad 
as with the discoloured celluloid, but it is 
still quite real. 

Safety glass has, of course, been with 
us for many years. It is wonderful stuff 
as regards its safety, for, while it may be 
broken, it will never shatter or splinter, 
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and unless one’s bare skin—as, for instance, 
face or hands—is close up against the glass 
actually when it is broken, the risk of 
personal injury is practically nil. Even 
when there is this very slight risk there 
is no reasonable possibility of serious 
injury. 

But safety glass of the ordinary kind 
again has its drawback. It is extremely 
expensive, and, because celluloid is used 
in its preparation, it is anything but free 
from the defect of celluloid screens—it is 
apt to lose its transparency, acquiring a 
tinge of colour at first yellow and later 
almost brown. Further, most safety glass 
is heavy, and this is a disadvantage of some 
consequence in many cases, though not 
invariably. 

Recently a new kind of safety glass 
has been introduced which is claimed to 
be free from the colouring defect and also 
costs less than the original. Whether these 
claims can be substantiated over a useful 
period of time remains to be seen, but .t 


dis a fact that the new glass suffers from a 


defect not present with the old. There are 
apt to be in its pieces where the “ safety 
process ’’ has not caught properly, and if 
struck in one of those places there is, 
presumably, no reason why this glass 
should behave differently from any ordin- 
ary glass. Apparently, these places may 
develop after the glass has Jeft the factory, 
whence it has probably been passed as 
perfect, so that a car screen or window 
that was entirely of safety glass one day 
may not be entirely of safety glass a little 
time later, in which case the extra cost 
over ordinary glass may not be worth 
while. 

Whether there will be, in the reason- 
ably near future, any useful commercial 
developments of the recently announced 
flexib'e glass remains to be seen. Much 
has been said about it; at first it was 
going to become universal in a very short 
time; then along came the critics who 
said it would never pass far beyond the 
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. Saloon de luxe 
Price £300 











A small car of unexampled 
performance and enduring 
beauty 


A beautiful little carriage for all occasions—town or 
touring. Silent and powerful “all-gear” engine. 
Four wide doors. Adjustable front seats. Finished 
in blue or lake. Luxuriously upholstered, and 
lavishly equipped. Fitted with four-wheel brakes. 


Two-seaters or Four-seaters from £215. Catalogues 
from any Wolseley Dealer, or from 


WOLSELEY MOTORS (1927) LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
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A Car for every purse 
and purpose 





SINGER 





Whichever Singer Model you 
decide upon you will have the 
very best car available at the 
price—the best in appearance, 
equipment, reliability and 
comfort. Send a postcard for 
the 1927 Catalogue which fully 
describes the Singer “Family.” 
Singer G& Company, Limited, 
Coventry. London Showrooms, 
202, Gt. Portland Street, W.1. 
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experimental stage. 


Between these two 
views the public is left waiting for some- 
thing conclusive to be recorded by a com- 
petent and independent scientific judge. 
It is good to know that investigations 
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of means to overcome this glass evil are 
proceeding along promising lines, but in 
the meantime it behcves all car users to 
“Ware glass ’’ and to realise that it can be 
responsible for extremely unpleasant things. 





THE MOTOR CARAVAN 


HE snail has two marked advan- 
tages over the human : firstly, he 
carries his house about with him ; 


secondly, he passes the first year 
of his existence as a gentleman and in 


the second year turns into a lady. This 
second advantage may be debatable. 
There are people who would shrink 


from such a very full series of emotional 
We are concerned only with 


experience. 
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the first. The advantages of the port- 
able house will appeal to many, for 
it means that one is free of an infinity 
of minor devils. There is no need 
to worry about a time-table, the fact 
that taxis are not available in the 
early morning need not affect one. 
There is time for the wife with the 
least real sense of time in all the 
world to get packed, and a completely 
satisfactory feeling that wherever one 
may be and whatever betides, com- 
plete comfort in the shape of a 
roof to cover one and three square 
meals a day is never more than six 
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HE above Chassis, fitted with Bodies by all the 
leading Coachbuilders, are always on view at CAR 
MART?’S Showrooms, and visitors can inspect numerous 


alternative designs specially suited to these Chassis. 
CAR MART will also be pleased to give expert assistance and 
submit suggestions for any special Coachwork desired. 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 
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Power” 


Our 11 H.P. engine actually develops over 25 B.H.P. while 
our 12/28 H.P. engine actually develops over 30 B.H.P. 


It will be seen therefore that our engines compare more than 
favourably with engines of considerably larger capacity, and 
this is one of the many reasons for the continually increasing 
popularity of Clyno Cars. 

This amazing efficiency of all Clyno Car engines means phenom- 
enally low petrol and oil consumption, magnificent road perform- 


ance under all conditions, ample power for every emergency. 
PRICES FROM Send to Wolverhampton 


for Clyno Catalogue and 

=< ] 60 copy of ‘‘The Great 
Highway ”’ 

TO Rootes Limited, 

Devonshire House, 

£250 .. Piccadilly,,W.1. .°. 

Lookers Limited, 

5-35, Hardman Street, 

Deansgate, Manchester. 


oc a1 


THE CLYNO ENG, CO, -1922-LID, WOLVERHAMPTON — 


All models fitted with 
four wheel brakes. 
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feet away from the dicky seat of one’s 
car, 

In this there is freedom. Escape from 
the bad, exorbitant hotel, and escape from 
the herd of one’s fellow-creatures. “ All 
God's Chillun’s Got Wings”’’ is the title 
of a negro spiritual—but those who have 
got a motor caravan have a flight apparatus 
that they can put to the proof in this 
workaday world. 

The town dweller wants to go to the 
country, but—all sorts of things happen. 
It rains, the rooms are let, he cannot make 
up his mind in time (this last is seldom 
admitted)—but all waits on circumstance. 
This is where the Eccles motor trailer 
caravan comes in. ‘ What a heavenly 
day,’’ you say; ‘‘ we ought to be in the 
country.” ON THE ROAD. 


Pyjamas, tooth brush and pork pie 
represent the elements of packing. You 
can enlarge on them at will, but, as Mr. 
Pyecraft of immortal memory has said, 
“Buy an. ’am and see life.’”’ 

Drag out the maps and select your 
destination. Choose somewhere not too 
crowded. What about the Downs—Sussex ? 
Remember your classical education—sus, 
pig; sex, lady novelist—and select a less 
crowded county. There may be a trout 
stream; drop in a fly rod and a tackle 
box. Give the children the “ Swiss 
Family Robinson,” and go out into the 
blue. 

That is the buoyant spiritual side of the 
business ; now enters good old practical 
Horse Sense, assisted by the twin sprites of 
Caution and Safety First. ‘‘ You can’t ex- 
pect your car to pull a wagon,”’ is their first 
cheering remark. The answer is that the 
modern trailer is not the good old clinker- 
built two-ton showman’s caravan that we 
see on Epsom Downs on Derby Day. It 
is a light, mobile, weather-proof structure, 
splendidly balanced, built on aeroplane 
engineering lines to stand every road strain, 


IDEAL SURROUNDINGS. designed with a low centre of gravity and 
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Over 150 years of the finest coachwork traditions ensure the beauty and 
the quality of bodywork by Thrupp & Maberly. The employment 
of the best craftsmen, designers, and material obtainable, guarantee the 
perfection of each detail—seen or unseen—of every Thrupp & Maberly body. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BERKELEY STREET, W.1 


mu apie ae cn WD Oficial Retailers of Rolls-Royce Cars NS 


Thrupp and Maberly con- 


Nae s0))| Thrupp « Maberly I? 


COACHBUILDERS 
Fi Estab. 1760. 
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5 Seater Saloon £365 
7 Seater Landaulette £470 
7 Seater Saloon Landaulette 


~Donee? AROTHERS 
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Adequate Power for 








£535 
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CARS 


Im provements— 


Only those who have driven a 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
BUILT RECENTLY can fully 
appreciate the improvements ac- 
complished by Dodge Brothers 
during the past few months. 


These have not only fully con- 
served the well known basic 
quality and dependability of the 
car, but have added marked 
refinements too numerous to set 


down here.—Smart body lines, 
attractive colour combinations, 
impressive silence, smoothness 
and elasticity prove what vital 
and varied advantages have been 
added. 


Examine and ride in a Dodge 
Brothers Saloon, Tourer or Road- 
ster now, and get the facts that 
reveal in full measure the value 
of to-day’s car. 


Donce BrRotHEeRs (BRITAIN) LTD 


FACTORY: PARK ROYAL, LONDON, N.W.10 


Comfort, 


Safety and Easy 


2/4 Sports Roadster £375 
5 Seater Tourer £330 
Special Saloon £365 


Driving 
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able to nip along at a decent 30 miles an 
hour without any noticeable effect on the 
speed or steering of the most modest of 
modern cars. 

‘“‘ But you have to sleep on the floor ”’ 
—no, you don’t. The seats, which are 
upholstered and sprung like car seats, 
make into full-length bunks or beds at 
right. In fact, they are roomier and far 
more comfortable than the usual bunk 
on a liner, for in place of a common wire 
mattress there are coil springs covered 
by a hair and wool mattress covering. 
Underneath is a locker for bedclothes. 

‘Well, even if you have comfortable 
beds you have to cook on a methylated 
spirit contraption which can only just boil 
eggs.” Wrong again, my spirits of doubt. 
The modern motor caravan is fitted with 
one of the neatest and most practical of 
cooking devices. The Valor Perfection oil 
vapour stove is used in all sorts of houses 
all over the country, and it is perfectly 


HOW LEGS LET DOWN. 





practicable, does not smell, and cooks 
splendidly. Every caravan is fitted with 
a complete kitchen equipment which 
stows away in a rattle-proof dresser locker, 
so that it is always ready and handy. There 
is even a detachable gauze-fronted meat 
safe or larder, which lives outside in the 
cool of the night when the caravan is 
halted. 

So you can go over all the points. 
The fact is that the Eccles caravan is a 
perfectly practical, well tried, ship-shape 
job. It is attached to the car by a special 
bracket which is easily fitted by any of 
their agents, and it is made in various 
sizes from a 7ft. 3in., which only holds 
two adults, to a 12ft. concern which will 
hold four. Anybody who has a family 
will prefer the latter model in two com- 
partments. 

On the road, two wheels bear the whole 
weight. When. you stop, legs at each corner 
are let down. Plywood, steel and aluminium 


INTERIOR SHOWING BED SEATS AND LOCKERS. 
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enter into the construction, and price varies 
according to whether you want a caravan 
de luxe or simply a straight-forward camp- 
ing outfit. 

The trailer is actually the land yacht 
so beloved of Dr. Gordon Stables, that 
delightful author of our forgotten youth ; 
but to-day the motor gives it a range of 
mileage and speed far beyond the imagina- 
tion of horse traffic days. The motor 
caravan is not an experiment, but a com- 
fortable, solid reliability. In America it 
is one of the most popular aspects of motor- 
ing, and here people who have taken to it 
are active protagonists in its favour. 
Summarising the whole situation, we can 
advise the town dweller to get an Eccles 
caravan and leave all his troubles behind. 
The whole wide range of the English 
countryside is open, and a caravan be- 
speaks an independence and a freedom of 
opportunity which can be enjoyed in few 
other ways to-day. i; ©), 
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HE 14-40 Vauxhall is a car of 


distinguished engineering qual- 


ity and fine coachwork, a car which 
carries every mark of superior style, 
but in which, nevertheless, the aim 
is to give exceptional value. 


In this fashionable, roomy and liber- 
ally equipped car, priced as it is 
to-day, high value is strikingly 
combined with high quality. 


of 50 inches and 
room. 








auxha 


THE CAR SUPEREXCELLENT 


MODELS: 14-40 h.p., 25-70 h.p., 50-98 h.p. 


There are seven body styles in the 14-40 series. “Bed- 
ford’ five-seater saloon, £595. 
independent rear brakes. 


Four-wheel brakes and 
Comprehensive equipment. 
ire wheels and Dunlop cord balloon tyres. 


ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND 
ADDRESS OF NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


The ‘Princeton’ Touring Car 


£495 


T ‘HE ‘Princeton’ touring car is a full five- 
seater, having an inside width at the rear 


proportionately ample leg- 


It is handsome and clean-shaped. With 
a performance that will give satisfaction to those 
who appreciate a sweet-running, lively respon- 
sive engine, it is at the same time a car in which 
the closest attention has been paid to comfort. 
Its rigid sidescreen equipment transforms it into 
a warm and weather-proof car for winter use. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON, BEDFORDSHIRE 


Telephone: Luton 466 (4 lines) 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


Telegrams: Carvaux Luton 


4-40 VAUXHALL 


A Fashionable Car—Moderately Priced 
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FREESTONE & WEBB LTD.| 








Special Weymann body by 
Freestone G& Webb on 
Bentley “Big Six”’ chassis. 











The Hall Mark of 
Quality Coachwork 


HE first Weymann body produced in this country upon 
conventional British lines was built in our works, and 
we still retain the leadership then acquired. 
We hold a direct licence for the production of Weymann 
bodies, and can offer you advice based on a unique 
experience of this type of coachwork. 
The Weymann bodies that we produce are supplied direct 


Showrooms : 


2, HALKIN PLACE, BELGRAVE SQ., S.W.1 


Telephone: Sloane 5111. 


SS ap 


Leaders 
in Weymann Body Production 
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or through motor agents of repute. We have no connection 
with any firm claiming manufacturing or selling rights in 
these motor bodies. 
Let us submit suggestions for the coachwork of your new 
car. We shall be glad to prepare designs based on your 
personal requirements and incorporating original ideas of 
our own, entirely without obligation on your part. 


Unity Works: 
BRENTFIELD RD., WILLESDEN, N.W.10 


Telephones : 


Willesden 4017—4018. 
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THE PHRASE MIGHT 
BE ANYONE’S—BUT FOR 
THE FIRST WORD 


Even in this era of progress there 
can be but one master in any one 
sphere—and in the World of 
Automobiles the master-product 
is unquestionably Alvis. 

When considering your next car 
you must, in your own interests, 
remember thattheAlvisisSupreme 
in all that ensures care-free, luxur- 
ious and joyous motoring—and 
with its wealth of quality, its 
abundant power, its predominant 
character, it is the finest Auto- 
mobile value ever offered the car 
purchaser. ltsthree years’ guarantee 
15 a sponsor of its reputation and a 
definite security for its owner, for 
the Alvis car is unquestionably 


Master of the King’s Highway. 


THE ALVIS CAR AND ENGINEERING 
Co., LTD., COVENTRY. 


London Distributors : 
Henlys Ltd., 91 & 155, Great Portland Street, W.1 
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URING the latter years of the war 

a motor-cycling friend was com- 

menting to me on the way in 
which the costs of his hobby were chang- 
ing. At that time they were also getting 
very much higher, but it was the change 
in the chief items in the budget rather 
than the increase of the total that was 
being discussed. He pointed out that 
whereas in pre-war days the cost of fuel, 
for instance, was to the motor-cyclist one 
of the least of his regular expenses, it had 
then become by far the highest and 
indeed accounted for more than half the 
annual bill. That» was in the days when 
the price of petrol, when any could be 
got, was soaring rapidly towards its zenith 
of nearly 5s. a gallon. 

A recollection of that conversation 
and of the various items of the motor- 
cycling budget that we then investigated 
suggests a rather interesting parallel in 
applying the ideas to modern car ownership. 
Several points emerge which, if not actually 
instructive in themselves, are at least 
interesting in indicating possible lines 
of future development. 

Thus, if we go back to the days of 
1914, the highest cost that the private 
car owner driver had to meet was that of 
tyres. The life of a tyre was always 
uncertain, but always short, according to 
our way of thinking now, and with very 
little difference in the actual cost of the 
1914 and 1927 tyre of given size, the tyre 
bill for a car of given carrying and per- 
formance capacity was very much higher 
in those bad old days. We used then to 
be very pleased indeed if we got 3,000 
miles from an outer cover, and a mileage 
of 5,000 was sufficient justification for an 
enthusiastic testimonial to the makers, 
who were as surprised as the customer at 
the mileage achieved. To-day there are 
tyre firms who might be persuaded to 
replace, free of charge, a cover that had 
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THE CHANGING COSTS OF MOTORING 


failed completely after only 5,000 miles 
of fair road treatment, and even if not so 
gencrous, they would certainly admit the 
justice of the customer’s complaint. 

Tyres, therefore, are a detail of the 
car of which the present cost is actually 
very much lower than in pre-war days. 
Comparing it with the costs ruling in the 
early post-war years the modern motorist 
has much to be thankful for. Tyres, 
then, cost anything from twice to three 
times as much as they do now, but their 
service capacity, their quality, was very 
little, if any better, than that of the pre- 
war tyre. 

In the immediate post-war years we 
had petrol never less than 3s., and some- 
times—often—as much as 4s. a gallon, 
while the engines in which the fuel was 
burned were either essentially of the 
medium or low efficiency pre-war type 
or they were extremely erratic. In other 
words, they were either extravagant or 
they were incapable of satisfying the most 
reasonable demands in the way of reliable 
and useful service. 

FUEL EFFICIENCY. 

It is a fact that the modern car of 
given power valing has pretty much the 
same fuel consumption as its pre-war 
ancestor, and the fact may easily give rise 
to the wrong idea that the over-all fuel 
efficiency of the two cars is about the 
same. Actually that cf the modern cir 
is very much higher, and the explanation 
of the apparent paradox lies in the differ- 
ence in performance of the two cars. The 
modern vehicle has a somewhat higher 
maximum speed capacity, it has very much 
more “ liveliness ”’ and accelerative ability, 
and it is an altogether much _ pleasanter 
vehicle to drive. It is obviously unfair 
to describe the two as being of approxi- 
mately the same fuel efficiency, when 
although each may take the same amount 
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of fuel to cover a given distance, the 
new car does it in much less time and much 
more pleasantly. The old engine, rated 
at, say, 10 h.p., actually gave about 
15 b.h.p. as its maximum ; for the modern 
engine of the same size and rating, 25 
b.h.p. is a quite normal output, but the 
fuel consumption in both cases remains 
practically the same. 


QUESTIONS OF POWER. 

That the fuel costs of to-day as 
compared with the days when the price was 
4s. a gallon, are very much lower, goes 
without saying. It should also be apparent 
that now that petrol costs even less than 
in pre-war days, the fuel cost item in 
the annual budget is, when all things are 
taken into consideration, actually lower. 
The difference between the two figures in 
the annual budgets of two cars of approxi- 
mately equal power might be barely 
appreciable, but another way of looking 
at the same thing, perhaps a better way, 
is to take the cars required to give a 
specified performance. If that perform- 
ance be such as would be secured from a 
pre-war car of 15 h.p., it will be obtained 
fully from a modern car of about 10 h.p. 
rating. Then, of course, the reduction 
between 1914 and 1927 fuel costs becomes 
obvious. 

Of the other consumable articles 
used about the cars of 1914 and 1927, 
the actual costs are hardly enough to 
require special consideration. They are 
almost entirely lubricants—oil for the 
engine and grease for the chassis. There 
is probably no difference in these two items 
between 1914 and to-day, although once 
again the years 1919-21 might show a very 
appreciable increase. 

Another factor is provided by the 
generous equipment of the modern car. 
We have on almost any car of to-day a 
vast excess of gadgets and accessories 
over what could have been found on any 
1914 model. In some cases these gadgets 
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3-Litre Bentley 


3-LITRE CHASSIS 
Prices - from £8% 


6-CYLINDER CHASSIS 
£1,450 


Prices from det tenia 


Dunlop Tyres standard, 


BENTLEY MOTORS LTD., Pollen House, Cork St., London, W.1 


"Phone: Regent 6911. 





"Grams: ‘* Benmotlim, Phone, London.” 


ONDON at night sixty years 

ago!.... gas lamps shining 

on the roofs of hansoms, spank- 

ing smartly along Piccadilly, 

carrying the young bloods of the 
sixties. 


In those days the hansom was the 
height of fashion. There was 
always a gay and luxurious air 
about it, with its smart horse, 
elegant build and easy going. And 
nobody would drive in the sober 
four wheeler if they could only 
get a hansom. 


To-day the slim and luxurious 
Bentley is the aim of every one 
who desires the last word in cars. 
Exquisitely proportioned; power- 
ful engines running silkily and 
silently; subtle, swift, distin- 
guished, the Bentley is fashion’s 
favourite. And nobody would 
own another car if they could 
own a Bentley. 
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ON ROADS as true as a dance floor, on 
roads as scarred as a battlefield, the 
British Car pursues its triumphant 
way. Road sense has inspired its 
virtues; road sense dictates that you 
should own no other. There’s no car 
in the world built like a British Car 
—so well endowed with both speed 


and staying power, so economical to 


fs oe 
he run, so slow to depreciate in value. 
A + . 
pl And when you buy a British Car 
AN 
Za ‘ 
| you are creating more employment 
nA for your own fellow countrymen. 


BRITISH CAR 


A British Car is a car made entirely in the British Isles of 


British materials, fitted with British-made tyres and acces- 


BRIiTIS& 


sories, and completed with a British “ finish.” 
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do slightly increase the cost of car main- 
tenance, thcugh there is generally a very 
useful counter-gain that puts the final 
balance on the side of the modern car once 
more. Thus, one may spend 5s. or even 
10s. a year on electric lamp bulbs, which 
was certainly more than an average year’s 
expenditure on acetylene burners and 
oil-lamp wicks, and on the 1914 car there 
was generally no accumulator that re- 
quired an occasional three-pennyworth of 
distilled water. But against this the 1914 
lamps had to be filled with calcium carbide 
or paraffin oil, which cost far more than the 
full maintenance of a complete electric 
equipment over a year. 
THE EXPENSIVE YEARS. 

Again the immediate post-war years 
give an enormous advantage to the modern 
car. It was from 1919-21 when every- 
thing was most expensive that the general 
adoption of electric lighting ard starting 
was being begun. The equipments sup- 
plied even by good class makers were 
seldom all that could be desired, their 
actual repair costs often ran into figures 
that made quite a bulge in the annual 
budget, and there were so many details 
about them that were endowed with the 
capacity of giving trouble. Belt drive 
for the dynamo could be relied upon for 
nothing except to go wrong or require 
adjustment or renewal; wiring was so 
faulty that shorts were frequent and they 
often caused complete ruin of the battery 
or damage to the dynamo; while, on top 
of all, the equipment, even when working 
at its best, would seldom have satisfied 
the least exacting of modern ideals. As 
light-givers the lamps were poor and it 
was a rare treat to find an electric starter 
that could be relied upon to start an 
engine. 

The modern electric equipment is 
seldom perfect; we are apt to link it 
with the tyres as being the least reliable 
part of the car, but it is the very essence 
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of perfection by comparison with its early 
versions. And so one may say of those 
various fittings and details that now we 
take for granted and which are provided 
for us on every car, just as a matter of 
course. It is not so very long ago that a 
speedometer was an “extra,” and not 
only the instrument, but its fitting, was 
quite expensive—fi1o for the speedometer 
fitted was a quite moderate price to pay— 
while the belt drive employed seldom lasted 
more than a few thousand miles without 
renewal. Belt drive is, of course, still 
used for the speedometer on some modern 
cars, but its complete disappearance is 
only a matter of time and all progressive 
designers have finished with it long ago. 

The days when wind screens and hoods 
were an extra are really old days, as motor- 
ing days go—it was about 1907-8 that cars 
ceased to be offered without them. But 
that such essentials were once upon a 
time regarded as luxuries for which the car 
buyer must pay again if he wanted them, 
is but illustrative of the general change that 
has taken place. Many a car was adver- 
tised for sale during the war years “ with 
extra equipment that cost £150,”’ of which 
the equipment was nothing like so generous 
as that found on a modern car selling 
complete at £150! 


TAXATION. 


In one respect, and only one, as far 
as I can detect, does the modern motorist 
have to pay more heavily than his ancestor 
of a decade or more ago, and that is in the 
matter of taxation. We all know what 
everybody thinks about the present taxa- 
tion system, but there it is and we have 
to pay. And really when all things are 
taken into consideration, this extra charge 
does not amount to very much. The owner 
of what we should call a four-seater light 
car pays {10 instead of £3 3s. a year, but 
he has saved the difference many times 
over if he will but compare his other ex- 
penses with those of his predecessor or even 
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with those of the man who still uses a pre- 
1913 Car so as to get the 25 per cent rebate 
in tax. 

To sum up then, we have to-day, by 
comparison with pre-war days, lower fuel 
costs, very much lower tyre costs, lower 
purchase costs (in the sense that we get 
very much better value for our money, 
though the actual outlay may be little 
different), all of which are to be met by 
only one higher cost—that of taxation. 
By comparison with the immediate post- 
war years we have drastically reduced prices 
for everything and we have very much 
better cars. But to complete the argument 
it must be said that the modern motorist 
has to meet one charge very much higher 
than any in the old days when he comes 
to change his car. Modern depreciation is 
a thing that was unknown to the motorists 
of even five or six years ago. 

It used to be the custom to allow 
about 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. depre- 
ciation over the first year or part of a 
year of a car’s life, and about Io per cent. 
to 12} per cent. a year afterwards for 
about three years after, when the figure 
became uncertain. To-day. we have to 
think, not of 15 per cent. or 20 per cent. 
for the first year, but anything from 30 
per cent. to 50 per cent., unless the car 
be of one or two specially reputed makes, 
and the subsequent period for which the 
I2 per cent. rate may apply is utterly 
uncertain. A depreciation of as much as 
75 per cent. in three years is anything 
but uncommon. 

There are two or three details that 
may be mentioned as indicating the trend, 
even if they are too small to prove any- 
thing in themselves. Take such a simple 
thing as sparking plugs—in pre-war days 
a constant source of trouble and expense, 
to-day generally safe for a year’s ordinary 
use. Car painting is another thing—the 
economical effects of cellulose both in its 
durability and its reduction of cleaning 
costs are very real. 












May we send you 
particulars, or 
arrange atrial run? 
Anytime— 

Anywhere. 
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John O’Groats—Monte 


Carlo Rally, 1927 


The Rally consisted of 
1,680 miles, and the Hon. 
Mrs. V.'A. Bruce, driving 
a 16/66 h.p. A.C. Saloon 
Car,covered the distance 
in 70 hrs. 20 mins. 


continuous driving. 


At Monte Carlo, Mrs. 
Bruce was awarded the 
Coupe des Dames, gained 
sixth place out of 65 
starters, and made record 
time for hill climb. 


Mrs. Bruce used “ BP” 
throughout. 


Use 





The British Petrol 


British Petroleum G@.Itd Britannic House, Moorgate.E.C.2 


Distributing Organization of the 
ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD, 
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INSURE 
YOUR 
CAR 


FOUNDED 1710 





SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
63, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 2 
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he Pai Distinction 


HERE are numerous features of a Minerva 

Car, all well defined and significantly fasci- 
nating. There’s its nimble speed—-sixty, even 
seventy, miles an hour; its silence; its prompt, 
alert acceleration'that is matchlessly invaluable 
in trafic; its notable reliability ; its graceful 
lines which give it rank among the courtly cars. 
ALL MODELS FITTED WITH FOUR-WHEEL VACUUM BRAKES 


1927 SEASON. : 
: 12-14H P. — * H.P. 30H.P. : 
: 6 cyl. cyl. 6cyl. : 
: Chassis £400 £380 eso £800 : 


; Ee closed - drive Landat ulette 
; r Limousine with partition - £1,100 £1,250 : 











MINERVA MOTORS OTe nen we HOUSE, CHENIES STREET, 





"Phone "Gra 
Musewm 0040/ 0941, **Citraconic, ie ndon 
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HE past week has been a national 

Rover Week, when Rover agents 

allover the country have been making 
special displays of Rover cars. This is, of 
course, not the first such enterprise on the 
part of a motor manufacturing firm, but 
this example has rather a special interest 
in that it coincides with the Rover Diamond 
Jubilee, the first Rover cycle having been 
placed on the market just fifty years 
ago. The following letter we have received 
from the Rover Company throws some 
interesting sidelights on the history of 
this old firm; which will certainly 
interest old and new motorists alike. 

‘In 1877 the firm of Starley and 
Sutton (direct predecessors of the present 
Company) produced the old original Rover 
‘Ordinary,’ with huge front wheel and 
tiny back wheel, and this was then admitted 
to be Britain’s Best Boneshaker. 

‘ Fight years later, in 1885, Mr. J. K 
Starley (father of the present Managing 
Director of the Company) revolutionised 
the entire cycle industry by producing 
the famous Rover ‘ Safety’ cycle. 

“The principle of this is employed 
to-day in practically every bicycle made 
throughout the world, as it abolished 
the big front wheel of the old ‘ Ordinary,’ 
and obtained the requisite gearing 
between pedals and road wheel by means 
of a driving chain and sprockets of differ- 
ent size. 

“There was a fierce struggle between 
the Rover ‘ Safety’ and the ‘ Ordinary ’ 
for quite a while after the introduction 
of Mr. Starley’s new idea, but eventually 
the Rover entirely justified the prophecy 
of the Cyclist, which declared that ‘ the 
Rover has set the fashion to the world.’ 

“Incidentally, it was Mr. James 
Starley, brother of Mr. J. K. Starley, sen., 
who invented the principle of the differen- 
tial. Then applied to pedal tricycles, it 


of every car. 
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ROVER CELEBRATIONS 


is to-day an integral part of the back axle 


products : 


“The first Rover car was marketed 


in 1904, and was a single-cylinder 8 h.p. 
This achieved quite a lot of public favour, 


and as time went on 
other models supple- 
mented it. 

“In 1907 the 
20 h.p. Rover won the 
Internatronal 
Tourist Trophy Race 
in the Isle of Man, 
which was then run 
on a basis of fuel con- 
sumption as well as 
speed. Rovers have 
always had a flaiy for 
economical running, 
and on this occasion 
the car won with over 
a gallon left while 
other cars ran short 
and could not com- 
plete the course. 

“din this year, 
too, Rovers produced 
the first 100-guinea 
car—a 6 hp. single- 
cylinder: no mean 
achievement for a 
time when cars were 
on a more expensive 
scale than, to-day. 

“Thus Rovers 
can look back on half 
a century of steady 
progress as one of the 
pioneer firms which 
have helped to bring 
the motor car to its 
present high pitch of 
perfection. 

“Just one little 
incident as an 





indication of what people expect of Rover 

a short time ago a letter came 

in from.a gentleman who considered he 
had real grounds for serious complaint. 

“In 1903 he won a Rover bicycle in a 

a pedal on this machine had just 

What were we going to do about 


raffle : 
broken. 
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Patent Al) Weath ea 


At the Races! 


in town or in the country, the Tickford 


provides 


coachwork 


suitable for the 


occasion. 


ROM beaut ful Saloon 

to luxurious Landau- 
lette, or entirely open 
Touring Car,*needs only 
the turning of a handle 
and occupies only fifteen 
seconds. 


Built throughout of the 
finest possible materials, 
with nothing whch can 
possibly rattle or get out 
of order, the 'Tickford is 
an example cf British 
craftsmanship. 


Can be fitted to any chassis, May 


we send you 


further — details ? 


SALMONS 


& SONS 


13, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W.1 


Works: Newport Pagnell, 
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PEEDS up to 70 m.p.h.—and more :—perfect engine 
balance and a really sporting performance not equalled by 





é any other production—British or foreign—at anything like 
Se Dunlop Tyres fitied the price. Yet this performance combines with genuine slow 
a - as standard. speed flexibility on top, and amazing lightness of control. 


A “four” that rivals any ‘six’ of like rating. The connoisseur’s 
car at half the price usually associated with such performance. 


14/60 h.p. Two Litre Lagonda models from . (chassis) £450 
16/65 h.p. 6 Cylinder models from . . . (chassis) £570 
Write for Catalogue CL28 to :— 


Lagonda Ltd., Staines, Middlesex 


Sole London & District Distributors: EUSTACE WATKINS LTD. 
Retail Showrooms: 91, New Bond Street and 50, Berkeley Street. 
Wholesale Showrooms : 91, New Bond Street, W.1 
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and ADMIRE 


DRIVE— 
and DESIRE . 
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ACCELERATION 


“"RSHE way the car gets 

away from a standing 
start and accelerates to 60 
miles per hour without any 
fuss or period is remarkable. 
I must say I have never 
tried its equal.”’ 

















So writes an owner. His experience is 
shared by every owner of a Crossley Six. 





The claims of the Crossley Six can be 
best put to the test by driving the car 
yourself. A trial run will be gladly 
arranged to suit your convenience. 














May we send you a catalogue ? 













5-seater Touring Car £675 
Fabric Saloon £720 
Saloon (Coach built) £795 
Enclosd Limousine £875 
Enclosed Landaulette £895 















































The illustration shows 
the Crossley Six En- 
closed Limousine, 














Ask also for details of the 


CROSSLEY 14 - £350 VW 


Touring Car £350 Fabric Saloon £425 
Saloon de Luxe £495 






CROSSLEY MOTORS LTD., MANCHESTER 
London Showrooms & Export Dept., 20 Conduit Street, W.1. 
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it? Did we realise what unreliable goods 
we were making? If we did not replace 
that pedal free of charge there was going 
to be trouble, and we should be in it. 
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““We offered to refund the cost of 


his raffle ticket. 
“Yours faithfully, 
THE Rover Company, Lrp.” 





STANDARDISED CONTROLS AND 
WRONGLY HUNG DOORS 


UCH is heard nowadays about 
Mex need for standardised controls 

on modern cars. Why should there 
not be a universal relationship between 
the positions of brake and accelerator 
pedals, and why cannot all cars having 
the same number of gear ratios have 
exactly the same arrangement of the 
lever gate ? 

A certain amount of standardisation 
has been reached, and it is, for instance, 
impossible to find a popular production 
car of which the left pedal does not operate 
the clutch. But cars in which the left 
pedal was the brake and the right pedal 
the clutch have been produced, though, 
needless to say, they have never become 
popular. If agreement about the clutch 
pedal was possible, why is it impossible 
about the accelerator and brake ? 

There may be less variety now than 
there once was in the arrangement of 
the gate and the positions required for 
various gears, but there is still more than 
there need be, which is none. There is 
no disadvantage attached to a universal 
gear lever movement; there is consider- 
able and sometimes dangerous nuisance 
attached to the gate that is different 
from every other for no possible reason 
beyond that of simply being different. 

These are fundamental differences 
which concern everybody who drives or 
hopes to drive more than one car. Less 
serious but equally irritating are those 
differences in arrangement of accessories 
and gadgets on which the driver is to 


some extent directly dependent. Thus 
there is that speedometer absurdly and 
annoyingly tucked away in the extreme 
left-hand corner of the facia board 
where the driver can barely read it without 
taking his eyes off the road for a dangerous 
interval, and there is that other speedo- 
meter so obstructed by the centre of the 
steering wheel that it is _ practically 
invisible to the man who needs to see it 
most. Starter switches may: not matter 
very much, though the position that 
allows of hand operation is surely better 
than partial concealment in the floor- 
boards, but the horn switch is certainly 
vital. Ready and immediate access to 
this may easily mean the difference 
between an incident and an _ accident 
to the driver of a strange car. 
Standardisation in bodywork details 
may be difficult, and in the majority of 
cases quite unimportant, but there is 
one at least that does matter. Why 
should some body designers choose to 
hang their doors the wrong way ? 
Custom has made it easier for the 
average man and woman to get into and 
out of a car of which the door hinge is 
forward—on the leading edge of the door— 
and there is another argument in favour 
of this the usual mounting. If a car be 
moved with a door partially open or if a 
door should come open while the car is 
in movement and should hit anybody, 
the result, unless the car speed be high, 
is not likely to be very serious. But if 
the door be hung the other way the 
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consequences may be very different. Is 
there any merit in hanging a door 
with the hinges at the rear? It is very 
difficult to discover it, and almost invari- 
ably any slight gain, generally in the 
matter of ingress or egress to or from the 
car, could be equally well secured without 
any of the attendant drawbacks by a very 
slight modification of the body detail 
design. There is one low-priced saloon 
car on the market which would be even 
more popular than it now is were its doors 
hung in the “right way,” and this fault 
has undoubtedly lost it more buyers 
than any other feature of its design. 


WHERE CARS FALL 
SHORT 


HERE is no doubt that the principal 
demand of the present day is for the 
“‘owner-driver’’ car; and there is 
equally no doubt that very few of the cars 
designed to that end come within measur- 
able distance of the ideal in every respect. 
It must always be, as a matter of 
fact, a subject for surprise to those who 
have to use many different cars over many 
thousands of miles in the course of each year 
that such obvious, glaring deficiencies as 
those which most cars possess should have 
passed all the various tests to which a new 
model is subjected before being put into 
production, without being noticed. 
Sometimes, of course, a lack of some 
unessential but mighty useful detail can 
be understood on the score of economy. 
It is, clearly, difficult to include, in the 
design of a car which is built to a price, 
“every modern convenience” that is 
found on a purely luxury vehicle. But I 
am not thinking so much of the etceteras 
as the actual details of basic design. 
Certain parts of the chassis, other than 
engine and gears, must be lubricated, for 
instance ; but why should diabolical in- 
genuity be used to make those parts as 






























10 h.p. 


35 - 40 


competition. 


10 h.p. Two or Four Seater 


£210 


10 h.p. Four-door Saloon 


£275 


14/40 h.p. Open Tourers from 


our nearest Agent. 


Tax £10 
55 m.p.h. on 
M. P. G. 


That sums up the 10 h.p. 1927 models. 
Typifies their wonderful superiority. 
Explains their maintained popularity in 
the face of the fiercest international 


The four-seater has four doors and all 
models have Four-Wheel Brakes in add- 
ition to absolutely complete equipment. 
Ideal for the novice, a delight to the 
experienced motorist. Why not arrange 
for a Trial Run with our local Agent? 
Send for full particulars and name of 


ED D,,:S:_YSy,,A,ON, 
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ARROL- JOHNSTON 
GALLOWAY CARS 


are outstanding value this season 


HEN the wonderful Silent O.H.V. Engine was intro- 

V¢ duced in 1926 the Arrol-Johnston and Galloway Cars 
were the most improved car of the year. 

these models, without alteration in general design, have risen 
to a quality formerly attained only in very high-priced cars. 


For 1927 


The Engine runs with that silkiness which denotes perfect 
balance and workmanship, it will tick over at four miles per 
hour on top gear, or accelerate rapidly and smoothly to 
close on 60 m.p.h. The Gears are smooth in change and 
silent in operation. 
smoothness and certainty and is operated by the slightest 


The Clutch takes up the drive with 


































£295 


14/40 h.p. Coach Built Saloon 


£425 


F.W.B. ~ Duo 


Stand ar 


Tyres 


SWIFT of COVENTRY LTD., COVENTRY 
London Showrooms and Service Depot : 


133/135, Long Acre, W.C. 2. 





pressure. The Coachwork is of pleasing lines, beautifully 
finished in every detail,and upholstered and painted to choice. 


\ 
12/30 h.p. GALLOWAY MODELS. — 2/3- 
Seater, £295. 4/5-Seater, £325. Three-quarter 
Coupé ( fixed or folding head), £375. Saloon, f 398: 
15/40 h.p. ARROL-JOHNSTON MODELS. 
—3-Seater, £375. 5-Seater, £385. Three- 
quarter Coupé (fixed or folding head), £430. 
Saloon, £450. Dunlop Low Pressure Cord sued 


Grobe hasten 


DUMFRIES, SCOTLAND 
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The Aristocrat of Lubricants. 





Wakefield 


Castrol 
Motor Oil 


is the one lubricant which meets every de- 
mand of the modern high-efficiency engine. 


The unexcelled lasting qualities of Wakefield 
CASTROL ensure economy in consumption, while 














by prolonging the intervals between decarbonisa- 
tion and by minimising wear, the use of Wakefield 
CASTROL will save pounds in the long run. 


Wakefield CASTROL is sold at every leading 
garage, where the Wakefield Index Chart can be 
seen. Try the CASTROL grade recommended for 
your needs, and you will soon realize why over 
200 Leading Motor Manufacturers reeommend— ! 


WAKEFIELD 












AULBritish Furm, sts m Motor Lubvication 
Wakelield House, Pascoe London, E.C.2, 











The Makers’ Choice 


cost more than other 

plugs. If, therefore, 
you find them in your 
new car, you may be sure 
that strenuous test and 
experience —not cost — 
was the deciding factor 
in the makers’ choice of 
equipment. 


Ai cost mon K.L.G.’s 


It is important to fit the correct type 
of “K.L.G.” All good gavages have 
our Chart of recomendations, wh.le 
in cae of difficulty our Technical 
Department is always at your service. 


“Fit and Forget” 











SPARKING PLUGS 


THE ROBINHOOD ENGINEERING WORKS 
LIMITED, 


H Putney Vale, London, S.W.15. 


Phone: Putney 2132-3. 


+ Sole Export Agents: Messrs. S. Niwa 


Son (M.A.), Ltd., Cricklewood, N.W 





K-L-G—-THE BEST PLUG IN THE WORLD—K:‘L:G 
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The demonstrator’s car 
refuses to start without 


alt 














The Petrol for Quick Starting 


Embarrassing 
Moments / 
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unget-at-able as possible ? And why should 
they be so numerous ? 

Certain car designers have shown that 
it is possible very materially to reduce 
the number of greasers on the car. If one 
can do it, why do not all, since the matter 
is so incontrevertibly of importance, as 
much for the advantage of the car as the 
convenience of the owner, 


TOOL ACCOMMODATION. 

The owner who neglects to pour suffi- 
cient ‘‘ juice ’’ into his tank suffers person- 
ally—and probably does not suffer twice. 
But on how few cars is the filling orifice 
either conveniently placed or sufficiently 
large except when replenishment from a 
pump is possible? Often the filler is 
situated in the middle of a large expanse 
of highly finished paintwork, which may 
become scratched by a slipping can, and 
which certainly is dulled and eventually 
destroyed by splashings and spillings of 
petrol, Incidentally, it may be mentioned, 
for the benefit cf those who were not aware 
of the fact, that benzole, while possessing 
many advantages—notably as an anti- 
detonating, or knock-preventing, fuel—is, 
unfortunately, more actively harmful to 
coach finish than petrol. 

If the faults mentioned are not 
present on a car, inefficiency has still a 
loop-hole, and may situate the filler at 
the rear in such a position that the luggage 
rack has to be unloaded and folded out of 
the way before petrol can be poured in 
from a can. 

Some of the same complaints apply 
also to the oil filler on the engine itself. 
Seldom is the aperture sufficient in dia- 
meter ; seldcm is it in a convenient posi- 
tion. And even if these points have 
received attention, a small mesh filter still 
makes the filling of the sump a tedious, 
untidy and wasteful matter. 

* Watering ”’ the car is not usually 
so difficult; but I do know cars—and 
luxury cars at that—with which one needs 
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to stand on a chair in order to reach the 
radiator cap with anything like comfort 
while balancing a several-gallon water-can. 

Another feature in which many cars 
fall short is in the bestowal of the tools. 
A few have adopted the excellent principle 
of placing the implements most likely 
to be required on the road in a readily 
accessible position and in a position where 
no one need be disturbed before they can 
be reached. But there are still many others 
which either make no provision at all, 
or in which the tool-box is practically 
unreachable while passengers and luggage 
are in the car. 

The next complaint is as to the 
position of gear and brake levers. On quite 
a number of cars, and not all of them 
cheap ones, I have found it impossible 
to discover a comfortable position for 
either one foot or both when they are 
not actually in use on the pedals. Some- 
times the only possible position for the 
left foot necessitates holding the whole 
leg rigid, to prevent the knee from touching 
one of the levers: apart from the fact 
that the lever may be knocked out of gear, 
the continual, if light, hammering of the 
knob against one’s knee can induce quite 
a severe bruise. A similar fault is the too 
close spacing of gear and brake levers, 
more usually on right-hand controlled 
cars, Often, in certain gears, the brake 
lever, in being pulled on, has to pass 
the gear lever with only just suffi- 
cient clearance, and if one is not careful, 
or has to use the brake in an emer- 
gency, the result is generally lacerated 
knuckles. 

And then, adjustable front seats ! 
Volumes might be written on their de- 
linquencies, even though there are plenty 
of perfectly satisfactory designs. I know 
one small car which, at its price, need 
not really include this luxury, Thousands 
of other people know it too—and are as 
fond of it as 1am, no doubt. But the front 
seat adjustment is hopeless. If one has 
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long legs, and pushes the seat right back, 
perhaps equally long arms enable the 
steering wheel to be reached; if so, it is 
at arm’s length, and in a most trying 
position for a diive of any length. And 
if one’s nether extremities are short, I 
need scarcely say that pulling the seat 
forward brings the steering wheel much 
too close. I suppose there is a happy 
medium of adjustment, but I failed to find 
it. The point is that few designers of adjust- 
able seats have realised that any alteration 
of the leg-reach involves adjustment of 
the arm reach also, Probably the difficulty 
that this further involves ready adjusta- 
bility of the rake of the steering column 
is the real snag here, 

No doubt one could go on in the same 
strain at considerable length, but I think 
I have said enough to prove my point, 
that the effort to provide a really effective 
“ready-made ”’ and universally adaptable 
owner-driver’s car is still somewhat super- 
ficial. One cannot say that too much 
attention has been devoted to the essen- 
tials of the mechanism and not enough 
to the trivialities of body-work and so 
on, because a car reaching absolute comfort 
and convenience which was’ unreliable 
cr uneconomical would be still less success- 
ful. 

But an absolutely mechanically perfect 
car which one could drive only for short 
periods on account of abnormal] fatigue 
would not be much more satisfactory ; 
and I really think it would pay most manu- 
facturers to employ a suitable person to 
look over their complete cars and tho- 
roughly test them solely with the twin 
ideas of comfort and convenience in 
view. 

I make no apologies for writing a 
lot of destructive criticism without the 
saving grace of constructive suggestion, 
for the simple reason that every point I 
have mentioned is readily discoverable 
on any particular car; and as readily 
to be remedied. X. 








The invariable choice 
of the most discrim- 
inating motorist. 


LODGE PLUGS LTD.—RUGBY. 





New Lodge C3 
sold everywhere 
5/- 

In sealed red 
metal box, 
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by the use of 


SILVERTOWN LUBRICANTS, Ltd., Minoco Wharf, West Silvertown, E.16 






‘g Herald the 
@ Springlime 


pOLEnt 


PEE 
pE THE OIL 

OF OILS 
Enjoy all the seasonal pleasures 
of motoring by using an ideal 
Lubricant which will ensure the 
sweet running of your engine. 


wins: 











Special series of brochures and full particulars sent on application, 



























FIRST AID 





Price 


83-85, 


EQUIPMENT 


For the MOTOR or the HOME 
Packed in Strong Metal Case, 
size 84 x 53 x 23 ins. 
CONTENTS 
4 doz. Hand and | 1 box Safety Pins 
Foot Dressings 
1 doz. Finger Dress- | 1 pair Scissors 
ings 
4 doz. packets Sur- 
} doz. packets Boric 1 1-oz. Tumbler 
it 
4 doz. pkts. Cotton 
Wool 
1 doz. Assorted | 1 bottle Iodine 
Bandages 


ALL DRESSINGS STERILIZED 


- each 12/6 sire 


Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


THE SURGICAL MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 
MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


W. 


1 reel Plaster 


1 pair Splinter 


Forceps 
1 minim Measure in 


se 
1 bottle Carron Oil 





1 bottle Sal Volatile 


Motor Cars on hire. 














LITTLE CADOGAN PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Phone: Sloane 4777. 





Balls, Stations, etc. Cars on hire by the year, including chauffeur in livery, garage 
and full maintenance. Any leading make of car supplied. Agents for Lanchester Cars. 


Body work, painting and engineering repairs of every description. 


J. SMITH, LTD. 


Telegrams: Autohorse, Sloane, London 


Best service; cheapest terms. Special tariff for Theatres, 
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N these days of crowded roads there is no royal 
route to “ safety”’——but if you are well informed in 
your choice of brake linings and if you insist that 
your brakes are well and truly adjusted, you have at 
hand the means to get you out of many tight corners. 


If you will have your brakes lined with Ferodo Brake 
Lining you can rest assured that the lining at any 
rate will not let you down. It will not slip, “ seize” 
or wear unevenly. It acts powerfully and smoothly. 
It is fitted to the majority of cars to-day, and, with 


| 

| ad 
| all modesty, we suggest that this is the reason why 
| accidents are comparatively rare. 
| 


FIE|RIO/D/O) 


ay 
The Linings that make motoring SAFE. 


STOCKED BY ALL GARAGES. 


FERODO LTD., CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 


Depots and Agencies: London, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Bristol, Belfast, Newcastle, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Carlisle, Brighton and Liverpool. 
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The price of the Waverley is apt to conceal the 
degree of merit attained. A personal trial reveals 
a masterpiece of six-cylinder engineering 
practice allied to the highest art of the coachbuilder. 


An ideal town car. 


Waverley Range includes : 


Chassis (Reduced from £435) - - - £395 
5-Seater Tourer (Reduced from £565) - -« £525 
3/5-Seater Coupe - - - - - - £585 


5-Seater Saloon - - 


(Reduced from £775) 


WAVERLEY CARS LTD. 
(Est 1910) 
WALDO ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 


Telephone; WILLESDEN 4571/2. 
Telegrams; “ LITWAVS, HARLES, LONDON,” 


7 A ‘ £695 
6/7-Seater Enclosed Drive Limousine Landaulette £750 


‘The Incomparable Six’ 
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' Consider the advantages 


of motor boating in one of these Thornycroft 30ft. 
cruisers—no traffic congestion, no hotel expenses, 
and a new world of health and adventure. They 
| are equally suited for safe cruising round the coast, 
| on the Norfolk Rroads, and the many beautiful 
rivers of Great Pritain and the Continent. 






| <N ¥ CE 
m " 30-ft. FAMILY CRUISERS 






areas easily handled as a car and extremely 
economical to run. Price £600, or £200 down 
and 12 or 18 monthly payments as desired. 
o Write for Leaflet 1264. 
' JOHN I. THORNYCROFT & CO., Limited 
Rtn, THORNYCROFT HOUSE 
WESTMINSTER 
S.W.1 




























AN INVITATION 





Readers of ‘‘ Country Life ” are invited to visit the Thornycroft yard on the Thames 
and inspect the large number of boats of various types under construction for the coming 
season. For an appointment telephone Victoria 8000, or write to the address above. 
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TRAILER CARAVAN 


~and ensure an Ideal Holiday ! 


Decide to make your Holiday this year a “CARAVAN” 
one and experience the joys which only an “ OPEN 
éo where you will—stay where 


AIR ” vacation can give. 


you will—with a delightful and cosy 


home of your own. PRICES FROM 
There are ‘ECCLES” Caravans suitable £100 


for trailing behind any car. Write 
TO-DAY for the “ECCLES” Bock of 


‘The Ideal Holiday.” COMPLETE 


Supplied by The Holiday Caravan Co., Ltd., Bainton Rd., Oxford ; 

Woolley Bros., St. George's Rd., Bristol; P. & P. Motor Co., 

Markhouse Rd., Walthamstow; E. W. Roberts, Ltd., Keswick ; 
International Motor Co., Bridgeman Place, Bolton. 


ECCLES CARAVANS, LTD. 
Dept. D, GOSTA GREEN. BIRMINGHAM. 
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HE elusive partridge was the subject of a great deal 

of publicity last year. The previous seasons had not 

been good, but the first few weeks of last year showed 

a catastrophic decline. It was a surprise to most 

people—for the birds had hatched well, there had not 
been any markedly unsuitable weather and a fair average year 
was anticipated. Later it was found that the season was not 
so bad in some places, but adjoining shoots gave mutually 
contradictory reports and no local cause for the variation could 
be ascribed. 

There was woe in the land, for the partridge is essentially 
a cheap bird and many smaller shoots depend far more on the 
partridge than upon reared pheasants. The Field newspaper 
sent out a questionnaire to its readers. Opinion was canvassed 
and expert knowledge sought, but the upshot of the whole matter 
is that the decline must be ascribed to general conditions, rather 
than to any specific cause. There is no discernible cycle of 
events which makes a good partridge year, but about one year 
in ten is specifically favourable. If we get one or two favourable 
seasons in succession, the effect is prolonged owing to the increase 
in stock, but when, as we have had since the war, successive 
poor seasons, the drep in the available reserves is very heavy. 
One good year in seven is believed in as a cycle by many people, 
but it does not seem to work accurately nor is the same series 
of magic years applicable to all parts of the country. We have 
to go back to ’04 and ’o5 and ’95-’96 to find really generally 
satisfactory partridge seasons. Records for the war years 
are not systematic, for the guns were away and the vermin 
flourished. 

The partridge season is entirely dependent on weather. 
A wet July may mean a devastated season and it would appear 
that there is more in it than this matter of rain. We do not 
seem to possess records of the usu%l times ot hatching of the 
commoner forms of insect life. Last year there is reason to 
believe that the hatching of various species was a fortnight o1 
more late. This, translated into terms of partridge, means a 
shortage of readily picked up food at a critical period of its growth. 
The incidence of the insect food shortage of last year occurred 
at a time when the average covey would be seven to eight weeks 
old. 

SOME POINTS. 

The artificial rearing of partridge chicks has never been 
really successful, because it usually breaks down on just this 
point about the insect food. If the chicks have access to ants 
eggs or grubs all may be well, but the large scale raising of par- 
tridge chicks under conditions analogous to pheasant rearing 
has not proved practicable and the use of a meat substitute 
has not so far been successful. 

The results of the Field enquiry give remarkably little 
practical guidance to the man who afflicted by a bad past season 
wishes to do all that he can to repair the damage. Weather, 
the change in farming conditions, due to a higher proportion of 
grassland to arable, the use of artificial fertilisers, which kill off 
minor forms of life which the insects the partridge eat and live 
on; all these disturbances of the food cycle are beyond our 
immediate control. The practical measures are firstly, winte1 
feeding continued, if necessary, well into the spring months. 
Next, the importation of eggs from a different county or at 
least a different estate, so as to introduce new strains of blood ; 
next, the moderation of the original Euston system to allow 
the hen more than ten days sitting before adding chipped eggs 
to the nest and the limitation of the sitting to seventeen eggs, 
in place of twenty or more. Lastly, there is a point of some 
importance, vermin powder sprinkled on nests reduces the 
mortality from lice among young chicks. 

There is another very important point, the need for restraint 
in shooting when stocks are low. Many birds are annually shot 
off when the season is too young; even more are killed too late. 
No partridge should be shot after December, but such an atti- 
tude, though strict convention with the estate owner, is not 
always respected by the syndicate shoot, or by some shooting 
tenants or by the class of farmer who never seems to have a gun 
out of his hand. Here there is need for education. 


PHEASANTS PAY. 

The pheasant represents a more satisfactory staté of affairs 
than can be said of the partridge, for if you rear birds you can 
be fairly certain that, provided no particular disaster occurs, 
you will get shooting. It is admittedly more expensive than 
relying upon nature to provide you with a free supply of par- 
tridges, but its hazards are more easily controlled. In these 
days of small estates and syndicate shoots there are many 
difficulties to be faced, for rearing and preserving should be 
universal throughout adjoining estates. It is, above all things, 
necessary that owners, shooting tenants and syndicates should 
recognise that the responsibility for maintaining a decent head 
of game is‘one of the unwritten laws of the countryside. 

Mutual agreement between neighbours to rear or put down 
a certain number of eggs is the only fair way of doing things, 
and nothing is more unsatisfactory than the existence of a black 
block in the countryside where an isolated tenant shoots con- 
sistently, but does not bear his fair share in raising game. In 
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the case of small syndicates it sometimes bappens that their 
shoot is over farm land, where no regular keeper is employed. 
Here we come up against a practical difficulty, for though the 
spirit may be willing, the essential mechanism is not available. 
A sensible solution, which has met with success in some cases, 
is to write to the principal member of the erring syndicate ex- 
plaining what the neighbouring shoots are doing and offering 
to rear a certain amount for them if they will meet the cost. 
Often they are only too pleased to fall in with the suggestion, 
for it meets a difficulty for which they themselves had no prac- 
ticable solution. 

Many sins are laid at the door of syndicates and most of 
these are sins of omission. In many cases the syndicate regards 
the shoot as a plain business affair, and ignores or is more often 
than not ignorant of traditional courtesies. In the old days 
the shooting man saw to it that a brace or so of birds, a hare 
and a complimentary message went to the farmer. Other people 
of lesser standing were also rewarded by an occasional gift of 
game for their help in the matter of preserving—which is, after 
all, very dependent on local goodwill. These were small things, 
but they were courtesies which one did not neglect. The external 
disinterested syndicate does tend to neglect these matters, the 
result is that local goodwill is not interested and so far as they 
are concerned the game can go hang. These are matters which 
can only be cured by the education of the syndicate to a greater 
recognition of the fact that their relationship with the country- 
side does not simply fall within the terms of their cash agreement 
with the farmer, but involves broad principles of mutual co- 
operation with the agricultural community, and with shooting 
neighbours. 

EVERYONE BENEFITS. 

The well run syndicate is usually dominated by one principal 
individual. If he lives up to his responsibilities, he attends to 
all these matters and the syndicate benefits by enjoying far better 
sport. In the rearing season a few casual visits encourage the 
keeper and there are usually many little details which can be 
improved provided sanction is obtained. In some parts of the 
country natural water supply is deficient. The farmer, busy 
with his own work, cannot be expected to devote time to such 
matters, but the shooting tenant can, for a few shillings wisely 
expended, insure that shallow pans of fresh water with a rain- 
collecting strip of corrugated iron are set in available places. 
Clean water is one of the main essentials for healthy birds. 

Another refinement well worth while is an available supply 
of grit for pheasants. Quartz grit is indispensable for grouse 
but the pheasant can make shift with grains of sand or flint and 
is less eclectic in his choice. In some parts of the country, on 
the heavy clays, there is relatively little grit of any kind. In 
the old days it is probable that the country roads were the chief 
source of supply for birds in those districts, but to-day, in an era 
of tarred surfaces, these too have gone. A sack or so of grit 
deposited near the feeding point in a wood represents a powerful 
attraction and is believed to do a great deal towards keeping 
the birds from straying out of covert. 

It is these little refinements which count. A few extra 
pounds spent in winter feeding partridges, in supplying insect 
powder for dusting on nests and in laying down enough eggs to 
provide for casualties and the replacement of stock are all out- 
lays which yield a handsome return in game. 

We may also look on it from another angle. The man 
who supervises and nurses his shoot, whether he is acting for 
himself or for a syndicate of guns, gets far more than the actual 
sport of shooting. He gets a very real interest and insight into 
the life of the countryside, and a hobby which wi!l keep him em- 
ployed not only during the shooting season, but all the year round. 

Figures tell us that more people are shooting every year. 
If we are to conserve our game reserves and maintain the standard 
of sportsmanship of the past, we must see to it that the new 
recruits are interested, not only in the actual shooting of game, 
but in the proper management of their shoots. 

i. BG. &. 


Hit and Miss, by Lord Walsingham. (Philip Allan, 6s. net.) 
SIXTY years ago sporting conditions were widely different from those 
of to-day. Lord Walsingham began his shooting with a muzzle loader 
and records an incident when his brother’s powder flask exploded, 
luckily without serious damage to anyone concerned. This brother 
was the famous Lord Walsingham, one of the best and keenest shots 
of the Victorian era. In those days they thought perhaps more in 
terms of the bag than of our modern technique of producing really 
fast high birds, and these records of single-handed endeavour are 
to-day as foreign to us as the earlier achievements of Squire Osbaldiston 
and Colonel Thornton. On August 30th, 1888, this sporting Lord 
Walsingham began his driving at 5.12 a.m. on Bluberhouse Moor. 
This is an earlier start than we affect to-day, but this was a special 
occasion, for he was the only gun out. The drives finished at 6.45 p.m., 
but he continued walking up till 7.30 p.m., by which time he had killed 
1,070 grouse and fired 1,150 cartridges. ‘The author has had pleasant 
experiences in the last years of the century in Norway, a country now 
no longer much used as a sporting ground for Englishmen owing to 
the killing off of the game by native farmers. ‘These experiences 
of the early days make pleasant if rather wistful reading, and there 
must still be members of an older generation of sportsmen to whom 
they will recall a passed, but golden age. 
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CLAY TARGET 
SHOOTING 


Clay target shooting provides good sport and good practice at any time of 


the year. 


Clubs exist in many parts of the country where competitions 


on the ‘“down-the-line’’ method and on game shooting lines are shot for 
over the automatic angle trap which throws the targets at unknown angles 
so that the element of chance is present as it is in the flight of a game bird. 


List of Automatic Angle Trap Centres 


where in many instances there are clay target shooting 


clubs. 


ENGLAND & WALES 


ALBURY (Nr. Guildford). 
ALDERSHOT COMMAND. 
BARNARD CASTLE (Durham). 
BARNSTAPLE. 
BIDEFORD. 
BIRMINGHAM (Edgbaston Gun Club). 
BISLEY (National Rifle Association) (2). 
BONTDDU (Dolgelly). 
BOSTON. 
BRADFORD. 
BRANDON (Suffolk). 
BRAY. 
BRECON DISTRICT. 
BRIGHTON. 
BRISTOL (2). 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
CAMELFORD. 
CHICHESTER. 
CLAVERDON. 
CORNWALL (Demonstration Trap). 
DEVONSHIRE (Demonstration Trap). 
DORCHESTER. 
EXETER (3). 
HALIFAX. 
HASTINGS (Guestling). 
HICKLING (Norfolk). 
HIGHBRIDGE. 
HIGHER SHUTESCOMBE (Nr. Barn- 
staple). 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 
HORSHAM. 
KILKHAMPTON. 
LANCASTER. 
LAUNCESTER. 
LONDON :— 
Hendon (Hendon Gun Club). 
Perivale (Middlesex Gun Club) (2). 
Southgate (North London Gun Club) (2). 
Waltham Abbey (Waltham Abbey Gun 
Club) (2). 
Worcester Park (Wimbledon and Dis- 
trict Gun Club) (2). 
London Shooting School. 





The local gunmaker will 


LONGRIDGE (Nr. Preston). 
LUDLOW. 

MANCHESTER. 
MINEHEAD. 

NEWTON ABBOT. 
OCKLEY (Surrey). 
OKEHAMPTON. 
OKEHAMPTON DISTRICT. 
OSWESTRY. 

OXFORD DISTRICT (2). 


PIRBRIGHT CAMP (Brigade of Guards). 


SANDHURST R.M.C. 

SLOUGH. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

ST. IVE (Pensilva). 

STARCROSS (Nr. Exeter). 

TAVISTOCK (2). 

TIVERTON. 

TONBRIDGE DISTRICT. 

TORR (Nr. Liskeard). 

TREDEGAR. 

TRURO. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS DISTRICT. 

WAKEFIELD. 

WARDLEY’S GUN CLUB (Nr. Black- 
pool). 

WARRINGTON (Cheshire). 

WELLS (Somerset). 

WHITWELL (Nr. York). 

WILSFORD (Nr. Grantham). 

WINCHESTER DISTRICT. 


SCOTLAND. 


ARDEER (Demonstration Trap). 
ARDRISHAIG (Argyll). 

AYR. 

BANCHORY. 

BEAULY DISTRICT. 
CARNWATH. 

COMRIE (Perthshire). 
DUNFERMLINE. 

DUNOON. 

DUNPHAIL (Morayshire). 
EDINBURGH. 

FORT WILLIAM (Inverness-shire). 


TOTAL 143 





advise you. 


GATEHOUSE-OF-FLEET. 
GLASGOW (West of Scotland Gun Club). 
GLENDARUEL (Argylshire). 
GLENEAGLES (Perthshire) (2). 
GLENISLA (Alyth, Perthshire). 
INVERARY 

INVERNESS (5). 

KILMELFORD (by Oban). 
KILLIN (Perthshire). 
KINCARDINE (Ross-shire). 
KINCRAIG (Inverness-shire) 
LADY BANK (Fifeshire) (3). 
NAIRN. 

NEW GALLOWAY. 

OBAN. 

PERTH (2). 

PERTH DISTRICT. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond). 
STIRLING (2). 

STRATHERRICK (Inverness-shire). 
TARBERT (Loch Fyne). 
THURSO. 

TOMATIN (Inverness-shire). 


IRELAND. 


BALLYNAHINCH (Co. Down). 
BALTINGLASS (Co. Wicklow). 
BELFAST. 

CASTLEBLANEY (Co. Monaghan). 
COLERAINE. 

CORK. 

DUBLIN. 

IRISH FREE STATE (Demonst’n. Trap). 
MULLINGAR. 

OMAGH. 


OVERSEAS. 


AUSTRALIA. 

CALCUTTA (2). 

CEYLON. 

MELBOURNE (Demonstration Trap). 
NEW ZEALAND. 

BURMA. 

SHANGHAL. 

SYDNEY (Demonstration Trap). 





ELEY & KYNOCH CARTRIDGES 


will improve your shooting. 


The Eley “Special Trapshooting” cartridge is recommended for clay target shooting. 


On May 17th and 18th the Third Annual Open Sporting Amateur Clay Target Shooting Championship 
of Great Britain will be held on game shooting lines at Worcester Park, Surrey. 

On June 24th and 25th the Third Grand Open Clay Target Shooting Tournament will be held at Cheshunt. 

Full particulars are obtainable from your Gunmaker or from Nobel Industries Ltd., Nobel House, S.W.1. 


Write for a Copy of “CLAY TARGET SHOOTING” sent post free each month from Nobel House, London, 8.W.1 


BE 
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For ROCKETTERS 
and HIGH BIRDS 


HE im- 


: mense 
superiority 


of Armitage’s 
Pheasant 
rearing Foods 
and the 
Armitage system of dry feeding 
is everywhere erage 
Mr, J. E. A. Titley writes: « On our 
shoot for the last 5 years we have 
used nothing else for rearing except 
your dry foods. . Our birds could 
not have been better. They are always 
strong and well grown. It will be 
apparent to anyone that the saving in expense is 
very great, as it would be impossible to do wuat 
our keeper does if the birds were reared on the 
wet system. 


ARMITAGE’S 


PHEASANT FOODS. 


No. 1.—The “ Alpha.” —Use exclusively for 
first 7-14 days. Contains yolk of egg, ants’ 
eggs, insects, etc. 

No. 2.—The “ Perfect.”—Fed alternately 
with “ Alpha ”’ for next 14 days. Contains 
insects, granulated meal, small seeds, etc. 
No. 3.—The ‘ Medium.’’—For half-grown 





































































































birds and penned pheasants. Contains 
crushed grain, seed and meat. 
No. 4.—Small Corn.—For aviary and 


covert feeding. 


Write for Free Booklet on Pheasant Rearing, 
with notes on Shooting, also other useful 
literature. 


ARMITAGE BROS., LTD. 
COLWICK, nr. NOTTINGHAM 


BOSS & CO. 


DOVER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Ta. 2 Phone: Regent 711 


BUILDERS OF BEST GUNS ONLY 





“‘Gunbarrels, Piccy, London,” 





Shooting Ground—SHIRE HALL LANE, 
Hendon. Telephone — Hendon 1032. 
Coach — R. D. Robertson. Open for 
Fitting, Teaching, Coaching and Practice. 
Cartridges Carefully Loaded on Premises. 





Proprietors : 


Messrs. J.S. & R. D. ROBERTSON 


WORMS IN A 4 
$PANIEL 


Ballyraine, Arklow, 
January 4th, rgor. 











To-day I gave my six months old Spaniei one-half 
of a Naldire’s Powder, and in fifteen minutes he had 
passed a mass of worms the size of a tennis ball. It 
was composed of 35 tapeworms, varying from 5ft, to 
18in. This shows that Naldire’s Powders are worthy 
of recommendation, R, C, HALLOWES. 


NALDIRE’S WORM POWDERS 


Are sold by all Chemists, in packets, 1/3, 2/6, 4/3, 
and 5/6 each, with full directions for use, 








Quotafions u Specifications sent Soe tel ent from. 
CRAYFORD WORKS. KENT. 
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FERRETS: THEIR CARE AND REARING 


T HE ferret, to the writer, is a delight- 
ful little creature, and to most country 
residents a valuable servant. We 
speak of rabbits and some other animals 
as bucks and does, but ferrets are hobs 
and jills. The jills come in season in 
March, April and May. I have, however, 
known some to be as late as June and even 
July before being ready to accept the 
hob. But these were all ferrets that were 
born late in the season themselves. 

The ferret, as a rule, has only one 
litter a year, If the young die at a fairly 
early age, however, say before they are 
a month old, or the animal kills them (a 
rather rare tragedy), she will often come 
in season a. second time and have a second 
family, which will be born between the 
middle of July and October. 

The custom is, on noticing that a 
jill is in season, to give her the companion- 
ship of a hob for a few days, and then to 
confine her in a kennel by herself, or you 
may Jeave several jills with a hob until 
clearly each is in young and then remove 
each to a separate kennel. I think one 
method is as good as the other. A breeding 
kennel (the enthusiastic ferret man and 
woman never speak of the ferret’s home 
as a hutch, coop or box; kennel, they tell 
us, is the correct word)—should be roomy 
and airy, and be divided into two 
compartments, a feeding and a nesting 
compartment. The latter compartment 
should be completely closed in, save 
for some ventilation at the top and 
an oval hole just large enough to allow 
two ferrets at a time to pass through it 
to the feeding compartment; while the 
dimensions should be 2ft. deep and 18ins. 
in breadth. The feeding compartment 
should have a floor of half-inch mesh wire 
netting or of quarter inch iron rods fixed 
half an inch apart, to allow of as ready 
drainage as possible, and a door of half 
inch netting or of similar bars, also fixed 
half an inch apart. The length of this 
compartment sould not be less than 4ft., 
while the depth, of course, must correspond 
with that of the nesting compartment. 
Both compartments should have as large 
doors as possible, that they may be 
cleansed quickly and thoroughly. Such 
a kennel, made of three-quarter inch 
boards and dressed with tar once or twice 
in a twelve month, will last for quite 
twenty years. 

Dead grass or hay is preferred to straw 
by the jill for her nest, and of this she 
should be given a generous quantity. The 
kennel should be stood in an open shed, 
or, if this is not convenient or impossible, 
in a well sheltered, shady position out of 
doors. The period of gestation is six. weeks, 
and during the whole time the jill must be 
fed generously. Two meals a day will 
suffice, one first thing in the morning and 
the second late in the afternoon. The 
morning meal may consist of a little bread 
and milk, with an occasional hen’s egg 
beaten up in it, and the second of a fresh 
killed sparrow, young rat or portion of 
young rabbit, or the entrails or head of a 
table duckling or chicken. The young are 
born naked, blind and deaf, but their 
development is rapid. In two week’s time 
their silky coats are growing, their eyes are 
opening, and they can hear. At a month 
old, if all has gone well, they are beginning 
to leave the nest and to eat and drink. 
Until the babies are twelve weeks of age 
it is as well to give three meals a day: 
a morning meal of bread ard milk, a 
mid-day meal of some wholesome young 
flesh unskinned, and bread and milk, 
mixed with an occasional raw egg, again 
in the evening. On the interesting little 
animals reaching three months of age, 
the mid-day meal may be dispensed with 
and the flesh given in the afternoon instead 
of bread and milk. 

Often when no other flesh has been 
available I have gone to the butcher and 





bought a few pennyworth of ‘‘trimmings’’— 
that is to say, scraps of meat trimmed from 
joints—and I have found these capital 
and economical fare. 

When it is noticed that a jill has cast, 
just leave her to herself. She is a good, 
conscientious little mother and can be 
relied on to do her duty. As for her little 
ones, do not handle or look at them for at 
least a couple of weeks—to keep on the 
safe side. If disturbed sooner, there is, 
as I have intimated, the likelihood the 
mother, through nervousness and over 
anxiety, resenting the interference by 
killing the litter and mutilating, and perhaps 
eating, the bodies of the whole. Families 
vary in number, from a pair to as many as 
fifteen. Rarely is it necessary to thin 
even a litter of a dozen or more, and when 
it is, it should not be attempted until the 
youngsters are a fortnight old. The 
weaklings may then be picked out of the 
nest and destroyed without apprehension 
of the mother injuring or neglecting the 
rest. 

It is also unnecessary to wean. The 
different families will, so to speak, wean 
themselves, and, indeed, live together in 
perfect harmony indefinitely and without 
injury to the mother. As a matter of 
fact, there are no more peaceful animals 
among themselves than ferrets. As _ re- 
cently as last year I knew a hob to share 
a jill’s kennel during the whole babyhood 
of the couple’s family, and the gentleman 
did not take a less interest in the off- 
spring than the mother herself. 

Both compartments of the kennels 
should be cleansed weekly; that is, save 
in. the case of a jill with young, and in these 
circumstances the nesting compartment 
must be left until the youngsters can’ 
be handled without fear of the disturbance 
of the mother’s peace of mind. When the 
kennel has been well cleaned it should be 
lightly limewashed. This will not occupy 
more than a few minutes if a bucket of 
slacked lime and a brush are kept close 
at hand. 

On the youngsters beginning to leave 
the nest and to feed, they should be handled 
frequently, be taught to answer a call or 
whistle, and if time permits, be given 
occasional exercise in the garden. 

Distemper, foot-rot, mange and chills, 
which are about the only illnesses to 
which the animals are subject, are in- 
variably the result of neglect and the 
debility that neglect brings about. When 
kept under normal healthy conditions not 
only do ferrets live and work satisfactorily 
for from ten to fifteen years, but also live 
their lives without serious illness. B.N. 


WINGED ENEMIES. 


HERE are certain flowers whose 

presence in a hedgerow or a wild 

part of the garden will be appre- 
ciated, but their appearance in the her- 
baceous border is resented, and they are 
then referred to as weeds ! 

Similarly there are certain bids 
which excite our admiration and interest 
when we see them in the winter—or even 
at other seasons of the year if they appear 
in a district where they are welcome ; 
but their presence as rapacious characters 
in a game-inhabited district will only 
create a feeling of toleration so long as 
they do not exceed the bounds of hospitality 
to which they are entitled. 

Ravens, buzzards, peregrines and other 
falcons are the most important of the 
class Aves which are included in this 
category; but as these particular birds 
are now somewhat rare, we can cheer- 
fully tolerate them in moderation, 
although they are expensive in ‘their 
feeding habits. 

In spite of what we read in the many 
descriptive society novels of the present 
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CHURCHILE'S 
NEW XX V GUN 


“EASIER TO SHOOT WITH.” 
“LOOKS AS LONG AS A THIRTY INCH.” 


“FORWARD ALLOWANCES PRACTICALLY 
ELIMINATED.” 


“GIVES EXCEPTIONAL SHOOTING AT 
LONG RANGE.” 


*“ HANDLES LIKE A TWENTY AND SHOOTS 
AS HARD AS A TEN.” 


« ABSENCE OF DOWN-FLIP GIVES BETTER 
CHARGE ELEVATION.” 


“INCREASED STRENGTH—REDUCED 
WEIGHT—IMPROVED BALANCE. 


e 


Inspection and trial invited. 


39/42, LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON - + + We.2 




















GEORGE PARKER & SONS 


17, 18 & 19, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


SUMMER CLOTHING, 1927. 
Super Twill linen Summer Sheet, check patterns, as follows: 
(Blue and white ; red and white ; green and white; red, white 
and blue) Rug, 21/6; Roller, 10/6; Fillet String, 1/6. Second 











quality linen sheet Rug, 18/6; Roller, 10/6; Fillet String, 1/6 ; 
Letters, 1/3 and 1/6. Monos, 1/6 a letter. Extra Super 
London Colour Blankets, 7x 8, 7 lbs. 35/-. Extra Super Lon- 


don Colour Blankets, 7 x 8, 6 lbs. 
27/6. Night Rug, all interwoven, 
extra heavy, with Surcingle 25/-. 
Night Rug, lined grey through- 
out, heavy, with Surcingle 21/-, 
All wool Coolers for polo poniés. 
Fleece bound braid, 55/6 ; Second 
Quality, 42/- Others, 36/6, 
Polo Headstall, hand séwn, brass 


All 


Stable furniture, white buff front, 21/-. 
Utensils London Made polo whips : 

kept in Plaited Kangaroo hide with bone 
Stock centre, 25/-. Best gut and bone 


polo whip, 25/-. Plaited Kangaroo 
hide with hide centre, 18/6. Gut 
with hide centre, 12/6. 
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The Bell-Howell 
FILMO Amateur 


Cine Camera 







Adds enjoyment and zest 
to all the worth while 
occasions of file, It per- 
petuates in animated form 


well worth recording. It 
is easily worked, the mere 
pre:sure of a button and 
your picture—exactly as the 
eye sees it—is perfect] 
and permanently tied, 


PRICE £54. 
Write for Lists. 2 j 


WALLACE HEATON, Ltd. 


119, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Phone : MAYFAIR 2066 & 2067. And at 47 Berkeley St. (next to Thos. Cook's.) 
BYP VBVBVBVBPVBPVPV VPA AQAQAMOMUOMOO2 1 
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Healthy, happy fellows 


How dogs enjoy the bright sunny days! Their exuberant spirits 
draw upon their wonderful reserves of vitality, and good nourishing 
food is essential if their health is to be maintained. Feed them on 
Spratt’s “‘ Meat-Fibrine ” Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits and you 
KNOW that they are getting every ounce of nourishment that their 
constitutions demand—and don’t forget that all large and active 
dogs need Spratt’s great new extra-vitalising food— 


= RATTS 
wr AALSAX 


London, E.C. 3. FOOD FOR ALSATIANS € ALL LARGE € ACTIVE BREEDS 
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WINCHESTER , 


TRACE MA 


World Standard 


Arms and Ammunition 


have satisfied the requirements of the most 
exacting shooters for more than §0 years. 


rr ROOKS 


and other small game there 
is a ‘22 Calibre model 
to suit all tastes—in 


SINGLE SHOT, 
REPEATING and 
AUTOMATIC 
types. 
















The new 
Model 57 Bolt 
Action Box Magazine 
Repeating Target Rifle 
with 5-shot detachable 
magazine, weight about § lbs. 


Price £5-17-0 


KR) In design, balance, mechanical 
excellence, and in shooting this 
weapon will appeal to any shooter 

who seeks a thoroughbred ‘22 calibre 
rifle for sporting purposes. 


ASK YOUR GUNMAKER OR DEALER 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 








Pocket Catalogue post free on application. 


Sole Distributors in Great Britain and Ireland : 
London Armoury Co., Utd. 

31, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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A BADLY TRAINED DOG spoils your day’s shoot 
DOG TRAINING BY AMATEURS 


By R. SHARPE 
Gives a series of practical lessons in the training of Spaniels and Retrievers. 
70 Illustrations, 7/6 net. By post 7/10. 


Published at the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2 
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GUNS « RIFLES 


— CALL ON OR WRITE — 
to 
CHARLES LANCASTER 
& CO., LTD. 


Gunmakers to H.M. King George V. 
and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


99, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, W.1 














OLT 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS AND 
REVOLVERS 


There are no finer firearms made in the world 
to-day than Colts. They are, beyond question, the 
best you can buy from the standpoint of relia- 
bility, safety and accuracy. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE 


Sole Distributors for Great Britain and Ireland: } 


London Armoury Co., Utd. 
31, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’, LONDON, S.W. 





Pheasants Penned for Laying 





To ensure an abundant supply of 

fertile eggs should be fed upon our 
Noted Spanish Pheasant Laying Meal. 
Mixed Grain and Seed (for pen feeding). 
Prepared Biscuit Meals. 


Granulated Pheasant Greaves (best quality). 


Caycar Excelsior Tonic—¥*ter Shell and Sharp 
ri 


Net cash prices on mma to: 


GEORGE SMITH (NORWICH) LTD. 


Successors to James Chamberlain & Smith 
—the oldest makers of Game Foods— 


Game Food Factory. Phone 161. NORWICH 








PRIZE MEDAL 


DOG SOAP 


In small and large tablets of 
all Chemists and Stores 














—— LADIES’ —— 
RIDIN BREECHES 


& JACKETS 


Cut to Measure in high-grade style 


for about HALF THE PRICE 


usually charged for such Garments. 


BREECHES from 21 /- 
JACKETS - 72/6 


SEND FOR PATTERNS OR GIVE 
US A CALL. 








Satisfaction Guaranteed or Cash re- 
funded promptly and courteously, 


BEDFORD RIDING BREECHES CO. 
S. TORNER, L (Eat. oo ) 
Breeches E ae Mail Order 5; 
(Dept. 16), 19, NEW QUEBEC ST., LONDON, W. 1 
(One Minute from Marble Arch. ) 
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day it is a fact that some women are 
still modest, and do not find cocktails 
and nicotine essential to their sustenance ! 
Similarly there are individuals in many 
families of birds who have not adopted 
certain customs to which their relations 
may be prone, and do not find the eggs 
or young of game birds essential to their 
dietary. Thus certain rooks, brown 
owls, little owls, moorhens and kestrels, 
though often inimical to game, may 
sometimes offer exemplary example in 
abstention. 

Therefore the gamekeeper should use 
discrimination when he has to decide 
what enemy birds he must destroy. 

There is little doubt that the rook 
is becoming more destructive—not only 
of the eggs of game and plovers, but to 
the farmer’s produce—and I think this 
may be due to excessive numbers. I 
recently counted over seven hundred in 
my immediate vicinity. When they 
increase to this extent it is most important 
that the keeper should have all the young 
rooks shot when they emerge from the 
nests in the rookery, and he can suspend 
the bodies of the slain on the hedgerows 
and above other likely nesting places of 
game. The absence of young rooks— 
for whose benefit the parents often take 
game eggs—and the presence of the dead 
birds will probably deter these raiders 
from hunting for partridge and pheasani 
nests. 

There is no doubt that an individual 
brown owl will occasionally take a large 
number of young pheasants from a rearing 
field, but it is not fair that the whole 
family should be held responsible for the 
misdeeds of one black sheep. Therefore, 
we hope the keeper will endeavour to 
confine his retaliatory attentions to the 
single sinner. 

The little owl is an alien, and although 
he is often an enemy to game it is in regard 
to his oppression of the small singing 
birds that I chiefly object to him, However, 
pairs of these birds have been known to 
nest on several occasions in the immediate 
vicinity of a rearing field without showing 
themselves to be undesirable neighbours. 

It may surprise many people to read 
that the moorhen is inimical to game, 
but it has often been caught in the act 
of robbing partridge and pheasant nests. 
I think, however, that the culprits are 
generally those odd pairs which haunt small 
isolated ponds which almost dry up 
in June, with the consequence that the 
birds are hard up for food and take any 
available eggs in the vicinity. 

There are certain birds whose habits 
in regard to feeding are entirely objection- 
able, and among these we must include 
crows (carrion and hoodie), magpies, 
jackdaws, jays and sparrow hawks. I 
must confess that I have a _ prejudice 
against the first named (Corvus corone), 
for I have actually seen him do some 
very dirty deeds! but the keeper must 
beware of confounding the year old rooks 
(Corvus frugilegus) with these criminal 
cousins, for many people identify the 
crow by the feathers at the base of the 
bill as opposed to the bare patch of the 
rook, though, as a matter of fact, the 
young of Corvus frugilegus also have 
this part feathered until they have passed 
their second autumn moult. 

The jay is an enemy to the pheasants 
and many small birds, but the partridge 
preserver is not worried by its attentions, 
for it generally restricts its operations 
to the woods, where its numbers are 
usually reduced at the covert shoots, 
though a dipping jay will often defeat 
many an expert shot ! 

Many of us have kept magpies and 
jackdaws as pets, and are able to realise 
the impudence and mischievousness of 
these birds. There is no doubt that they 
are responsible for the disappearance of 
many eggs and even young birds. I have 
actually caught magpies in box traps set 
in a hedgerow ! MIDDLE WALLOP. 
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The “ Field” Certificate 
Established 1880 


PHEASANT EGGS 
(Please Order Early) 
from movable pens 
MONGOLIANS 
BLACK NECKS 


CHINESE 
RING NECKS 








WILD DUCK EGGS 


Supplied from finest strain of MALLARD DUCKS 


PHEASANTS for STOCK 


Liphook Game Farm Ltd. 
(Robb and Martin) 
Stoughton, Emsworth, HANTS 


Teleg : ‘ Gamefarm, Waldertcn ” 
Telephone ; Walderton 2 
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SINAN 


A LUXURY SHAVE 
WITHOUT SOAP, WATER OR BRUSH 
USE A TUBE OF LLOYD’S 


EUX-E-SIS 


AND A RAZOR—THAT’S ALL 


It Softens Beard, Soothes Sensitive Skin and 
SAVES TIME. 
Ask for Widow Lloyd’s Eux-e-sis at 
CHEMISTS or STORES. The label on 
genuine bears signature “Aimée Lloyd” 
in RED. Refuse any other. 
Tubes ae or 3/- each. POST FREE (United 
gdom). A small “ Trial’’ Tube 6d, 
50 YEARS’ REPUTATION. 
Sole Manufacturers and Proprietor: : 


AIMEE LLOYD & CO., Ltd. 
23, Panton St., Haymarket, LONDON, S.W.1 
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[T. Pease, can 


Wine Misaiate 
DARLINGTON. 


Established 1808. 
A FEW SELECTED BRANDS. 





P ORT Per doz. 
TRUMPETER, medium ful! - - 60/- 


INQUISITOR, full bodied- - - 66/- 
POMPADOUR, vintage character - 72/- 


SHERRY 
FINE PALE, full - - - - - 48) 
CEDRO, light medium dry- - - 60/- 
LA MORICIA, “Old Nutty"- + 72/« 


“BOS” WHISKY *** - - - 150/- 
LIQUEUR BRANDY 
(Over 30 years old) - - S24/« 
Assorted quantities supplied. 
Carriage Paid. 
Full Price List on Application. 


















































N.Y.K. LINE 


FORTNIGHTLY MAIL & PASSENGER 
SERVICE From 


LONDON, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES & 
NAPLES 


TO 
CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA & JAPAN. 

















For further iculars apply : 
NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA. 4, Lloyd's Avenue, London, E.C.3 
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NOW FOR 


CORDING’S WADERS, 
THEY COST LEAST FOR WEAR! 


The waterproofness and long 
“life’’ of waders depend on 
the quality and amount of the 
hidden interlining of rubber and 
careful make. 


















Our waders are long-lived be- 
cause we use only fine quality 
material, generously interlined 
with pure rubber, and each pair 
is put together cleverly, honestly 
and without “rush.” 


The true test of value in waders 
is the cost per season for wear, 
and on that basis there are no 
cheaper waders than ours. 

In our Drab Angola, a tough 
almost wearproof material, 
supple and moderately-priced 
for exceptional value : 


Stockings, 35/- Trousers, 55/- 


In our Drab Sateen the highest 
grade wader material to be had, 
good for five years’ fishing and 
more : 


Stockings, 55/- Trousers, 75/- 


To order or inspect waders or Brogues 
please state size of boot or enclose 
pencil tracing of foot in sock. 
BROGUES of toughest canvas and hard, 
well-seasoned sole leather, built tostand 
the heaviest wear and tear, 45/- pair. 


FISHING HATS, COATS, JACKETS, 
FISHING OUTFITS FOR LADIES. 


Please ask for our Fishing List. F . - ’ 
JSCAaNG Estd. ler 2 
: HING 1839 Sere Reef 
CORY. WATERPROOFERS TO H.M. THE KING 
Ce 
& Ltd.19, PICCADILLY, w.1, & 35, St. James’s St., $.W.1 
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H.M.King George Vv 


























A Man's Dignity is 
Enhanced by 


‘Viyella’ 
Shirts 
from 16/6 
‘ Viyella ’ 
Pyjamas 
from 29/6 


eC? 








ALWAYS SEE NAME 
AND THIS MARK ON 
WOVEN TAB IN 
GARMENT. 

If any difficulty in obtaining, 
please write for interesting 
pattern booklet and address 
of suitable retailer to 
Wm. Hollins & Co., Lid. 
(suppliers to Trade only),152 
Viyella House, Old Change, 
Cheapside, London, E.C.4 


Viyellas Quality 


“ N clubland and on the lively streets of 
OOF business, ‘Viyella’ garments are worn 
for their fine quality appearance no less 
than for their protective and wearing qualities. 
They have a unique and distinctive smartness 
that one does not expect to find in flannel wear, 
while their exclusive designs and colourings 
are admirably different and certainly pleasing. 
Although so light in weight and smooth of 
texture, ‘Viyella’ shirts and pyjamas are 
essentially protective on cold days and not 
oppressive in warm weather. 


‘Viyella’ garments are guaranteed in every way. 


“Miyella 


unshrinkable fine twill flannel 


SHIRTS anaPYJAMAS 


BRITISH AND GUARANTEED 


From first class outfitters and shirtmakers 

















She 


AUDIATOR 
CURES 


DEAFNESS 


BY: NATURALMEANS 


(nv PER nema} 


BRocHune From 


THOMAS HAMILTON RIGGaC? 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY ENGINEERS 


22, BRIDGE ST* MANCHESTER. 
city 9275 
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A CRUISE IN MAY 
VENICE AND DALMATIA 


by 


P. & O. oil-burning twin-screw s.s. 


RANCHI 


16,600 tons. 


On May 6 the Ranchi will 
leave London (Tilbury) on a 
FOUR WEEKS’ CRUISE 
To Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, 
Dalmatian Coast Ports, 
Venice, Sicily, &c. 


FARES FROM 45 GUINEAS UPWARDS. 
For illustrated programme and “ The Book of the Ranchi” address P. & O. 


fouse as below. 


CRUISES BY THE RANCHI, 1927. 
Sicily, Venice, and The Dalmatian Coast. May 6: 27 days : 


fares from 45 gns. 
Spain, Portugal, and The Mediterranean. June 3: 17 days: 

fares from 27 Gns. 
The Azores, Madeira, Morocco, etc. June 21: 17 days fares 

h rom i d Jul 
Leith, Bergen, and The Fjords. Ju 
Leith, tea & The Fjords. July 23 : 13 days : fares from 20 gns. 
Norway, the Northern Capitals, and Finland. Aug. 6: 19 
days: fares from 30 gns. 
Western Mediterranean. Aug. 26: 14 days: fares from 21 gns. 
Sicily, Greece, Comntantinagie. Sept. : 10 to 28 days : fares from 
gns. 
Programme and Reservations on application 


CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 


(Manager, F. H. Grosvenor), 


P. & O. HOUSE, 


CKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
Chy _ - - 122, Leadenhall Street, Loudon, E.C.3 
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The mossy crags of a Cornish 
Bay, the pine woods of a Japan- 
ese print, the towers and. gables 
of the middle ages. Gentle 
green-banked canals, noble 
streets and glorious architecture. 
Sweden! 






The ancient and noble 






capital, Stockholm, where Lake 





Malar joins the Baltic. At twi- 






light a city of Enchanted Lights. 





By daylight patterned with 





















THIS SUMMER SWEDEN 


waterways and wide streets. 


Saltsjobaden with its green clad 
island restaurants, its boating, 
bathing, promenades. The Gota 
Canal from Gothenburg to 
Stockholm by luxurious white 
steam-yacht, sailing through the 
woods of Sweden. Lapland, 
the land of snow and midnight 
sun. Sweden! within two days 


sail of England! 


Sweden is reached most comfortably by the Swedish Lloyd Steamers from London 
direct to Gothenburg or via the Continent in through carriages to and from 
Hamburg and Berlin. FREE illustrated booklets and full in ormation from Swedssh 
Travel Bureau 21,V Coventry Street, W. 1; The British and Northern Shipping 
Agency, 5, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 3; or from any branch of Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd. 
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WHAT IS YOUR VALUE? 


HE question is a very pertinent one, though for some 

unaccountable reason, it is seldom asked. The value 

of every asset can be ascertained or approximately 

estimated. The business man who trades will periodi- 

cally take an inventory of every item of the saleable 
stock on his premises and elsewhere. The value of 
stocks, shares and other investments are of great interest to 
the owner; he will watch the fluctuations in the daily lists and 
will be able to quote the price at any time. Land and house 
property can be estimated and checked by sales of similar 
property. Furniture, household goods and personal effects 
are usually valued for the purpose of fire insurance, while the 
value of his car, with allowance for fall in values and by depre- 
ciation, is a matter of continual comment. 

But what is your value capitalised ? You are the principal 
asset, what are you worth? Your investments average a 
percentage of income, therefrom, say from 5 to 10 per cent. per 
annum. What income is the result of your brain, your energy, 
your organising power, your every thought and effort ? How 
much of your annual income would cease if, through the inevitable 
contingency of death, such a valuable asset had to be ‘‘ written 
off?”’ Is not this a most important question to ask and estimate 
while in full vigour of brain and body ? 

It is at such a time that the ascertaining of such value can 
lead to action that will provide a reserve fund to take the place 
of this asset when, by ill health, advanced years or death, the 
earning power is wisely slackened, the bow is unbent or the 
cord has for ever snapped. 

There is a hackneyed and foolish saying that if a man insure 
his life he will be ‘‘ worth more dead than alive.”” A moment’s 
thought will show that such a state cannot be, unless the income 
to be derived from the sum assured on a man’s life will exceed 
the amount of his income while living, apart from interest on 
investments, rents from property, or from other sources not 
effected by his efforts and vocation. 

Life assurance on adequate lines is no doubt an unselfish 
act in the first instance. It may rob the assured of certain 
luxuries and pleasant experiences in providing, in no half-hearted 
manner, for wife, family or for others dependent upon him. 
But there is a form of life assurance which, while providing 
for these for whose welfare one is responsible, will also provide 
for the assured himself in advanced years. It will not only 
meet early contingencies and death duties, but will, if the assured 
survive a given age, provide a large capital sum which will 
enable the assured to increase his income at a time when energy 
is beginning to wane. 

The “‘ Endowment Policy ’’ fills this very important function 
in the system of life assurance and the cost, though the premium 
is more than for the ‘‘ Whole Life ’’ policy, is well worth while 
when the extra benefits obtained are taken into consideration. 
The following examples will show the approximate cost and 
results of an Endowment Policy : 


SPECIMEN PREMIUMS FOR £5,000—WITH PROFITS. 


Age. Payable at death or on Surviving 
Next Birthday. 20 years. 25 years. 30 Years. 
25 £247 15 0 £197 10 6 £166 0 o 
30 £250 0 Oo £202 10 0o £170 0 Oo 
35 £255 0 Oo £207 10 oO £177 10 o 
40 £262 Io oO £216 0 o £190 0 Oo 


These premiums, at present, will bear an abatement of 
Income Tax at the rate of 2s. in the £. While the £5,000 will 
become payable should death occur the day after the first pre- 
mium has been paid, the sum assured, to a survivor, will be 
increased by bonuses to the extent of about {100 per annum. 

Rates of premium and bonuses to the assured vary in the 
many offices doing business in Great Britain, but, taking the 
average bonus of £2 per cent., the results would be as under : 


Payable to Survivor in 





20 years. 25 years. 30 years. 
Sum Assured a «3 £5,000 £5,000 £5,000 
Bonuses added es ae £2,000 £2,500 £3,000 
Total Payable ae ie £7,000 £7,500 £8,000 





After the first year the policy has a loan value which 
increases annually on the premiums paid and bonuses added, 
Bonuses may be payable to the assured in cash as declared or 
the annual premium payable may be reduced. There is no 
form of investment which supplies the benefits and financial 
results of an Endowment Policy. 

The thrifty and conscientious man will carefully calculate 
(1) the income on investments and property which will continue 
after his death ; (2) the sum to be provided for death and legacy 
duties ; (3) the sum required by way of life assurance to make the 
total income from his estate to, at least, half of his present income. 
He should then take out a policy which, with bonuses, would 
in, say twenty-five years, produce the amount required for the 
above purposes. 

The reduction of present income to provide for future 
contingencies of early death or advanced years will be greatly 
appreciated by those who will benefit when either of these 
inevitable events takes place. ALEX. JAMES Monro. 
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‘STANDARD’ SONGS 
“THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH — 


“His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 


For he owes not any man. 


Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close!” 


These lines are from Longfellow’s famous “‘ Village Blacksmith’’, 
the music is by W. H. Weiss. 


A splendid picture of the dignity of labour, thrift and indepen- 
dence—an example to be imitated by all of us. 


The greatest aid in these days to this independence and freedom 
from care is the possession of a good Life Policy, and there is 
none better than 


A WITH PROFITS 


Endowment Assurance Policy in 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


IT PROVIDES FOR ONE’S DEPENDANTS. 
IT GIVES EASE AND COMFORT IN OLD AGE, 


The present Bonus is 42/- per cent, Annual and Compound» 
and everything indicates this fine rate will be maintained. 


Every Year a Bonus Year. 


Write for Explanatory leaflet, “*A“’ 2, to 


he STANDARD [IFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
110 CANNON STREET £.c. 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL s.w 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 














Chief Administration : 7, Chancery Lane, W.C.2 


SECURITY - £11,839,056 


He) Pole), 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C° 


Bt 





HEAD OFFICES : 
155, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
45, Dale Street, Liverpool 




















The Endowment Bonus Policy 


of the 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


combines the advantages of 


Whole Life & Endowment Assurance 


at a moderate rate of premium and 
shares fully in profits. 


Write for particulars to 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 3 























NEW FOREST. BROCKENHURST 


HE new wing, also 

the installation of a 
Passenger Lift, Hot 
and Cold running water 
in all bedrooms, to- 
gether with other 
alterations, are now 
completed at the 








BALMER LAWN HOTEL 


The Hotel is ideally situated 
for those who love the country. 


GOLF, RIDING, ;TENNIS 
Excellent Loose Boxes, Well-equipped Garage. 


LADY HONYWOOD, 
Managing Director, 




















VIEW OF COURTYARD. 





The Cavendish Hotel 


81-83, JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W. | 


COUNTRY SOLITUDE IN TOWN 


All bedrooms overlook courtyard, 
face south, and enjoy maximum 
sunshine and daylight. 


STEAM HEATING AND 
BATHS TO EVERY ROOM 


Old established and _ luxuriously 
appointed. 


Telephone : Recent 3203, 
Telegrams: “* Excertetu, Piccy, Lon on.” 





ROS4 LEWIS. 
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HIS branch of the rhododendron family is not so well 

known as it deserves ; and when making this statement 

I do not include the many experts as being in any ignor- 

ance of the subject, but I allude to the general mass 

of gardeners who are lovers of their gardens and of flowers, 
but who do not claim any special knowledge. 

I see in a book of reference that over one hundred varieties 
of azaleas were actually catalogued over eighty years ago, and 
by this time the number of possible varieties extends well into 
four figures ; in fact, there are too many, but the amateur who 
wishes to go in for these plants must use his own judgment, 
selecting the best and most distinct types available and most 
suited to his taste. In my own judgment, I much prefer to use 
azaleas apart from most rhododendrons, and particularly from 
the hardy hybrid rhododendrons of pink or red shades of colour. 
The pink and red shades of azaleas are quite different and do 
not mix well with rhododendrons. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible to plant azaleas in conjunction with white or purple 
rhododendrons ; these latter mix beautifully with the yellow of 
azaleas. 

For garden purposes azaleas can be used in several ways. 
A complete azalea garden laid out in semi-formal fashion in bold 
groups of massed colour will produce a gorgeous show. The 
azalea garden at Kew is a splendid example of what can be done 
with these beautiful plants, together with a very happy mixture 
of magnolias and other flowering trees. 

Another method of using azaleas to the best advantage is 
on the fringe of a wood, with the groups eating into recesses ; 
the flowers in these cases normally last longer than when planted 
in full sunshine, the partial shade forming a grateful coolness 
in which all flowers are more happy. There is no better plant 
for real woodland planting, but for this purpose I think the best 
types are the pontica hybrids, while pontica itself is most admir- 
able, and is delightful not only in flower, with its distinctive 
perfume, but also in autumn its foliage brings gorgeous patches 
of colour as the foliage turns. This is common to other azaleas 
of a deciduous type, and they can be used freely if only for their 
beautiful autumn foliage. Some of the larger growing Ghent 
and pontica hybrids can be used as single specimens either in 
woodland or garden planting. 

The best known types of azaleas for open gardening are 
A. mollis or sinensis, and the many seedlings that have been 
raised by various hybridisers and the so-called Ghent azaleas, 
which are hybrids raised by the crossing of A. pontica with some 
of the American species such as A. calendulacea, A. viscosa and 
others. With these can be included the double-flowered forms, 
the origin of which does not seem to be very clear. 

In recent years many hybridisers have been successful in 
improving the various types both in form of flower and size of 
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A FINE PLANT OF A MOLLIS AZALEA. 


bloom, as well as in colour, and there is now a very wide range 
available, as can be seen in the catalogue of any nurseryman who 
offers these beautiful plants. It is not necessary, in this article, to 
eulogise any special new variety, but one might suggest examples 
as being particularly good in each type, as, for example, in the 
mollis, and mollis and sinensis types—Alphonse Lavallee, J. C. 
Van Tol, Prince Henry, William III, Chevalier a de Reali in 
mollis, with Anthony Koster, Hugo Koster, Dr. Reitenbach, 
Duchess of Portland, Mrs. A. E. Endtz in mollis and sinensis. 

In Ghent hybrids one cannot go wrong with such as Coccinea 
speciosa, Nancy Waterer, Grandeur Triomphant, Unique, Dr. 
Charles Baumann, Fanny, Géant des Batailles, Daviesii; ard 
in doubles, narcissiflora, Raphael de Smet, Chromatella, Il Tasso 
and Norma. The above-named are purely suggestive. They 
are all good, both in habit and flower. 

A considerable period can be covered by the judicious use 
of the various hybrids and species, commencing with mollis and 
mollis and sinensis, then on to the pontica hybrids, and then on 
to hybrids and species of occidentalis, nudiflora and viscosa. 
This covers some two months in which there will be some flower, 
with two at least of extra brilliant phases, when the mollis are 
in perfection, and also later with the pontica hybrids. With 
regard to these and the so-called Ghent azaleas generally, it is 
evident that there is a ccnsiderable variation in the parentage, 
several species having been used originally, such as mollis, 
pontica, viscosa, nudiflora, calendulacea, occidentalis and others ; 
and there are differences in the composition of the flowers and 
time of blooming which are added advantages to this wide range 
of hybrids. 

With regard to soil, it may be said that similar conditions 
to those demanded by rhododendrons will suit azaleas. It may 
be added that, although peat and a light soil of a peaty character 
are best, they are not a necessity ; indeed, I know of many fine 
rhododendrons and azaleas growing on soils which at first sight 
would lead one to suppose entirely unsuitable. However, by 
experimenting it has been found that excellent results can be 
obtained not only in fibrous loamy soils, but in stiffish clay. 
In these soils there must be, first, absence of lime and a possi- 
bility of good drainage. This is essential, as the whole rhododen- 
dron family abhor anything in the nature of stagnation. 

In preparing for planting in these conditions, it is necessary 
to excavate the clay and to provide a mixture into which azaleas 
will root, and this can be a mixture of rotten turf and leaf-mould 
and, if available, some sand to lighten the texture. The use of 
peat can often be avoided entirely, and where there are woods 
there is usually a supply of leaf-mould which is quite as good, 
and can be added as a mulch from time to time as the plants 
develcp. 

A great charm in azaleas is their beautiful scent. As far 
as I know, nobody has introduced it as a perfume. This is a 
great feature with some of the azaleas, and particularly of the 
ccmmon yellow pontica. Masses of these planted in woods, 
where they thrive to perfection, give delightful waves of perfume 
as one passes by. 

I am reminded of the opinion of a very old retainer in my 
firm—alas ! dead long since. Once a year, at any rate, we used 
to ask him, ‘‘ What is your favourite rhododendron, John ?’’ 
He would give it serious thought, and then came the invariable 
answer, ‘‘ Ponticum, sir.’”” The same was applied with equal 
regularity when asked about azaleas ; and in this respect I incline 
to agree with his opinion. It is, indeed, a beautiful plant. I 
am sorry it is not more largely planted, especially as it is to 
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LAWN SAND 


TO DESTROY CLOVER AND WEEDS 


THE SQUARE YARD. 1 CWT. IS 
SUFFICIENT FOR A TENNIS LAWN. 


7 Reseeeetisansey: 


URING a long and varied experience of Garden 
making, we have been privileged to co-operate with 
many of the lead’ng London and Provincial Architects, 
Quite a large proportion of our work is carried out to 
Architect’s designs. 

We specialise in Garden con- 
struction and planting on 
sound, artistic lines, and offer 
a unique organisation of skilled 
craftsmen for such work, 


Our resources are extensive, 
and enable us successfully and 
economically to carry out 
contracts, large or small, in 
any part of the country. 


We can guarantee work put in hand now 
be'ng completed in t me for the summer. 





ROSES 


Grown on the famous Nottingham Marl. 
Alpine Plants and Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Trees and Shrubs. 
ice Lists on request, or orders may be sent with every confidence 
of their being filled to customers’ entire satisfaction. All plants 
from good stock and at lowest ruling prices. 





If you contemplate garden construction or alterations, please offer 
an appointment, or ask to see photographs of Gardens recently made 
which will be sent post free to any prospective client (abroad 2/6). 


HODSONS LIMITED 


The Garden Makers 


NOTTINGHAM & LONDON 


58, Castlegate, 75, Victoria St., S W.r 
Telephones : Nottingham 527 and Victoria 7996. 
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| Illustrated catalogue of Fertilizers for all crops post Hl 


PRICE 35/- 





14 LBS. 7/6; 28 LBS. 12/6; 56 LBS. 20/-. 


LAWN GUANO 


HAT HAS TO STAND HARD 
REQUIRES 


LAWN GUANO IS USED BY MANY 
ADING TENNIS CLUBS. 









PRICE 33 we CARR. 
PER CWT. PAID. 
7 LBS. 4/-; 14LBS.7/-; 28 LBS. 11/-; 56 LBS. 18/- Hill 





free from the manufacturers. 


JOSEPH FISON# 
IPSWICH 


Fertilizer Manufacturers to H.M. The King. 
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be rated as a cheap plant, and that, 
in these days, is something to recom- 
mend it. 

There are numerous azaleas native 
in Japan apart from mollis, which, in 
their own country, clothe the hillsides 
with masses of colour, brilliant in the 
extreme. Most of these are well known 
in this countiy, and in some localities 
they do well, but they are not what I 
would describe as easy plants, and, in 
my opinion, special positions must be 
found for them in order to get the best 
effects. Some of the best examples I 
know of these, which include many forms 
of the Amoena types, and of Jencantha 
and Schlippenbachii and ledifolia, etc., 
were grown in dense shade, and, although 
not flowering quite so freely as they 
might do in the open, did so sufficiently 
to produce a very yo effect, and 
were untouched by frost, which I have 
found will, in some winters, treat them 
very severely, a fact that} I put down 
not so much to the severity of frost, 
but the extreme mildness of our winter 
followed by a sudden cold snap, which 
catches the plants unawares and 
immature. 

Another lovely race of azaleas from 
Japan, called Kurume, introduced a 
few years ago by E. H. Wilson, is well worth buying, and among 
them are some very beautiful shades of pink and mauve, which 
are hard to match in any other flower. These are excellent 
plants for the rock garden, as are also many of the Amoena and 
other Japanese forms. 

It would not be fitting to omit some reference to a class of 
azalea with which we are made familiar by its general use as a 
forced plant, grown in pots specially for this purpose. I refer, 
of course, to Azalea indica, the brilliant flowers of which—red, 
pink and white, give glorious patches of colour in the late winter 
months in every florist’s window. Generally speaking, they 
are not sufficiently hardy to withstand our English winters, 
but in sheltered woods near the influence of the sea they will 
thrive and flower freely and, in such favoured places, are beautiful 
plants. Many thousands of these plants are raised in Belgium 
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AN AZALEA BORDER IS A BLAZE OF COLOUR IN EARLY JUNE. 


and distributed all over the flower-loving world. The azaleas 
to which reference has already been made, viz., species such 
as calendulacea, viscosa, nudiflora, Vaseyii and occidentalis 
are all native in America, and are, in themselves, beautiful 
plants and well worth a place in every garden where azaleas 
thrive; and special reference should be made to a late- 
flowering class of hybrids raised from occidentalis carrying the 
flowering season as late as July. 

In planting the ordinary garden forms of azaleas, it should 
be remembered that few plants are so regular in our climate in 
producing good autumn effect, and I will go so far as to say that 
they are worth planting freely, if only for their lovely tints in the 
autumn months ; and if we add to that their lovely flowers and 
delicious perfume, they must surely stand in the foremost ranks 
of flowering shrubs. EF, GoMER WATERER. 





DECORATIVE GLADIOLI 


OME of our garden flowers fall quite naturally into a 

position of greater importance and more absorbing 

interest than others. They are the “upper ten” of 

the garden community and, unlike the fabric of the 

human social scale, they are so for their worth alone. 
The rose, lily, carnation and delphinium are types of floral 
peers, and to this dignified class also belongs the gladiolus. 
Not so long ago, perhaps, it did not, but then cne can go back 
to a period when even the queen of flowers was but a wildling 
species, a Rosa canina, or arvensis, or moschata, or combination 
of these and others. It is the cunning of the hand of man 
that has raised the aristocrats to high estate, and through 
evolution the gladiolus has won a place among what are termed 
florists’ flowers. It has now a society of its own in Britain, 
as in many other countries, and the work of hybridising and 
development is but in its infancy yet. Whereas three years ago 
there was no body politic looking after the interests of the flower 
in England, the British Gladiolus Society to-day issues a schedule 
for its show, to be held next August at Taunton, listing no fewer 
than a hundred classes, all with generous and some with munificent 
prizes attached. Its chief engineer is a secretarial complex, 
whose energy and resource are equally astounding and whose 
gluttony for work is past comparison with all reasonable things. 
With such fire and vim in the engine-room, and with a skipper 
ever generous and ready with help, wise in counsel, in experience 
and in knowledge, this modern Argosy is surely destined to 
enrich the world’s treasure-house of flowers. 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest strides made in the develop- 
ment of the gladiolus was the introduction of the species G. 
primulinus a quarter of a century ago. Its culture in northern 
latitudes preved extremely easy both in Europe and America, 
and the readiness with which it adapted itself, equally as seed 
and pcllen parent, to hybridisation with the grandiflora types 
created in the course of very few years an entirely new race of 
hybrids. Not only are these the most graceful of our garden 
gladioli, but they are the hardiest, and possess the greatest 
range of colours and tints of, perhaps, any known flower. Further, 
they have extended the somewhat restricted period of blossom 
which was one of the defects of the older types. Amenable 
to gentle forcing. and to retardation in cool storage, the “ prim 
hybrids” (as they are now familiarly called) may be had in 
bloom from April to November, and even with no artificial 





attempt to gain a march on the normal flowering period, a wide 
divergence naturally occurs between the blooming of large and 
small corms, also between those that are habitually early and 
others habitually late in reaching the flowering stage. Some 
named varieties, fer example, come to bloom in from seventy 
to eighty days after planting, others take as many as 120 days 
or more. Ancther method of securing a long flowering pericd 
is to plant at different times, ranging between mid-February 
and mid-May, or even later if the corms remain in a dormant 
condition, as they will often do in a cool spring. When planting 
gladioli, then, of no matter what section, these points should 
be borne in mind if bloom is wanted throughout the summer. 

In the early years of the century, when these hybrids were 
few in number, the dominant colour of the wild parent was 
strengly evident. Lucky it was that colour was yellow. Hitherto 
yellow had been not only a recessive, but a most elusive tint 
on the palette of the gladiolus hybridist, and it can be imagined 
how greedily this “consignment of South African gold’”’ was 
snapped up by the growers as soon as it was available. The 
golden tints were an agreeable change, but soon the kaleidoscope 
was shaken by the magician’s hand for the production of a 
multitude of the most lovely art shades and semi-tones in bronze 
and coral, delicate pink and orange, salmon and fawn. Then 
came the glaring scarlets and crimsons, real children of the 
brenchleyensis—princeps blood in colour, yet moulded with the 
grace of a sylph, all wing without weight, like a gorgeous butterfly. 
The other hues already known in the gladiolus were bound to 
follow from white to darkest red, and even now we have entered 
the avenue that will give us a primulinus as blue as Hulot or 
Wietse or Ewbank. 

Those who are conversant with the development work 
going on in the gladiolus world must often have wondered why 
the welccme accorded to the prim. hybrias was not more con- 
vincing and complete in the early years of their evolution. 
This is largely accounted for, I think, because of a prevailing 
fashion in flowers, the fashion—or should I say passion ?—for 
size. This inane yearning for sheer girth in such a beautiful 
thing as a flower annoys me, as would the expression of preference 
for a goitered and obese figure over one of athletic perfection. 
There is something primitively savage about the deliberate 
preference for a thing big to a thing lovely or graceful—we have 
seen it threaten the rose, the carnation and many another floral 
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RYDERS 
NEW 
PRIMULINUS 


GLADIOLI 


Gladiolus Primulinus 


SPECIAL OFFER 
B ices masses of colour ranging from pale primrose to flaming 


crimson, vivid splashes of golden orange and the deepest purple with 

here and there a gorgeous bloom of dazzling whiteness—this is the 
effect that any gardener can achieve who grows this wonderful group of S. African 
Gladiolus Primulinus, The old misconception that these natives of the banks 
of the Zambesi are difficult to cultivate is a thing of the past.. In reality, Gladioli 
are extremely hardy, and with ordinary care will grow in any garden. This season 
we are able to introduce several new colours of almost inconceivable brilliance 
and beauty. Among them will be found the “ FirerLy,” a vivid glowing 
Crimson; ‘‘ SNowprirt,” the purest white; and “ SuNseET,” giving all the 
majestic tints and shadings of a September Sunset. These are included in the 
first-named collections—9349-935 |—offered below. 


ORDER THESE 


Special Collections 


DIRECT BY POST 
Collection No. 9349—12 kinds for 7s. 6d. 
‘3 »» 9351—3 bulbs of each of 12 varieties, 21s. 


? SPECIAL COLLECTION OF . 
Primulinus Hybrids 


Our experience proves that many gardeners, in order to obtain the most effective 
grouping of colours, prefer to leave the selection to our experts whose knowledge 
enables them to include in even the most modest collection just those colours that 
will, when in full bloom, produce the most striking results. To meet this wish 
we offer a splendid mixture of Primulinus Hybrids containing every possible 
shade of colour. 

12 for 2/6 50 for 8/6 

23 ,, 4/6 100 ,, 16/- 


NOTE —All of the collections offered here are taken from the 1927 Ryder 

* Catalogue, and may be ordered direct from this advertisement. 
Care must be taken to give the correct Catalogue Number, and all orders must be 
accompanied by remittance. 


Ryders Quality Seeds 
in 24 Packets 
URGENT NOTICE 


We invite our customers who have already received our usual seed catalogue to 
send for SUPPLEMENTARY SPRING LIST. This List contains our latest 
offers of new Dahlias, Gladioli, Begonias, Seeds of Annuals, Biennials, Perennials 
and Vegetable Seeds for late sowings. 

N.B. Any gardeners who have not yet applied for a copy of 


Ryders 1927 Catalogue 


should do so without delay. Send postcard with name and address for either 
Spring List, or Catalogue, to-day, stating which is required. 


St Qlbans 


((Ryder & Son (1920), Ltd.) 
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type, and when the new gladiolus hybrids arrived the worshippers 

of the god Bulk saw in them a retrograde step, and cold-shouldered 
them. Fortunately, vulgar fashion daubs its lily and passes on, 
leaving the field for those of finer perceptions who come after, 
and now there has arisen a new appreciation of the lightness 
and elegance of the prims. which, I hope, has come to stay. 
The gladiolus, however, is not a flower which sacrifices beauty 
in assuming size as some do; it only sacrifices grace, conse- 
quently many of the admirers of the sword lily lean to the large- 
flowered section for the advantage of garden effect. Again, 
when the prim. hybrids first came it.to being the colours were 
not strong enough or sufficiently decided to answer the pur- 
poses to which the older sections had been put. In any case, 
the last few years have brought the children of primulinus 
to the promised land, sunlit with popularity, and there seems 
little likelihood of the well won territory being evacuated. 

In deft hands this new race is a perfectly wonderful decorator, 
adaptable to practically every type and shape of vase, and 
having lasting qualities possessed by few flowers. Saffron- 
coloured blooms, such as Alice Tiplady, arranged with autumn- 
tinted foliage or the deeper-toned leaves of Prunus Pissardi 
or copper beech, make a table decoration of restful yet luxurious 
colouring. Soft pink and yellow go well together, as with Nightin- 
gale and Otranto in the same vase, or Nydia with Souvenir, 
the former being light salmon and maize yellow, and the latter 
dainty rose pink and gold. White Butterfly and Taurus, the 
latter a new prim. of a beautiful violet purple shade, make a 
striking contrast, as do Midsummer Dream and Elberton, with 
brilliant geranium red and cream. Lilac Old Rose (self descrip- 
tive) and Butterbcy (deep butter yellow) look pretty and rather 
unusual together, and a happy effect in artistry is a bowl of 
Woodcote (coral scarlet) and Ethelyn (rich orange yellow). 
But it is almost invidious to pick out any particular varieties 
for decorative results, for the simple reason that out of every 
half-dozen chosen at random one could make at least a dozen 
pleasing contrasts, blends or combinations of colour. Some 
flowers, because of their individuality in form or remarkable 
colour or because Nature has already decked their petals with 
a perfection of pigmentation that should not be interfered 
with, should be used alone, with fern or foliage only in relief. 
Examples of these are Firecrest in velvety scarlet; Orange 
Brilliant, a small-flowered hybrid with twin shades, both ex- 
tremely bright—orange-scarlet and orange-yellow; Eden, a 
flower full of charm and elegance and delicate tints, the upper 
petals being pale flesh blushed with salmon at the edges. The 
lower ones white edged pink and the throat canary yellow. 

’ansy is another which may be used in this way. One of the 
most beautiful of a glorious race is this Pansy, and I remember 
the late Mr. W. R. Dykes telling me he thought it was the most 
beautiful of all the primulinus section. The upper petals are 
salmon-red, the lower segments being a peculiarly deep rich 
and fiery orange red with a thin picotee edge of gold. There 
are many individual sorts whose employment for table or other 
interior decoration would make an original breakaway from 
convention, some of them as yet dear and scarce, but the scope 
and range of colouring is widening year by year; and as stocks 
increase prices will rapidly fall, till the very finest will be within 
reach of the poorest flower lover. 

One drawback only have these dainty blooms; they are 
entirely without scent. Some people pretend that this is an 
advantage—probably it is, in a sick room, but for everyday 
life I think most of us would like them just a little better if 
fragrance were added to all their other qualities. That may 
come in time, not so quickly, I fear, as some enthusiastic growers 
predict, for the scented species, hitherto available for breeding 
purposes, have, up to now, quite failed to impart this attribute 
to their offspring. But there are other species—one of them 
sweetly and powerfully violet scented—on which we are working 
in our own gardens through the kindness of Dr. Pole Evans of 
Pretoria, who recently sent us some corms. But this is purely 
a game of patience, and much has to be done before it can be seen 
whether progress is being made in the desired direction. 

If I seem to have made out these prim. hybrids (a happy 
contraction this word prim., for the abbreviation is more descrip- 
tive, under another meaning, than the full word ever was) to 
be paragons of all the virtues, it is not with any intent to place 
at a disadvantage the grandiflora varieties, in which I am intensely 
and intimately interested. I was asked to write mainly about 
prims., and, having an inexhaustible affection for them, I could 
not but sing their praises. 

It happens so often that flowers of particular attractiveness 
are difficult to grow because of constitutional weakness or doubt- 
ful hardihood. No such limitation exists in this case, and few 
imported plants have ever settled down in English gardens 
with such happy adaptability and perfect good nature. The 
prim. hybrids are distinctly hardier than the large-flowered 
gladioli, and seedlings especially will stand a considerable amount 
of freezing if left in the ground. We have had boxes of seedlings 
left outside for testing purposes for four consecutive years. 
During the winters of this period the soil in the boxes was 
frequently frozen solid, and when at length the corms were 
turned out last autumn there were so many of them, and all 
packed so tightly together, that it seemed impossible for each 
to find sustenance enough to remain alive, let alone flower. 

One of the most charming ways of growing these hybrids 
as in pots in a cool house or conservatory. A generous root-run 
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NYDIA IS ONE OF THE DAINTIEST OF PRIMULINUS HYDRIDS. 


pays well in results, and I find two corms are quite enough 
for an 8in. pot, and three for a gin. The soil should be fairly 
rich, but, again, containing no animal manure, unless it is very 
old. The corms are placed so that the tops will be about three- 
quarters of an inch below the surface, and water should be given 
at first somewhat sparingly, but in increasing quantities as 
growth proceeds. From the beginning of June till after the 
flowers fade a weekly dose of dilute manure water will greatly 
help the formation of the new corms. Best results follow early 
potting, say, from the middle of February to the end of March. 
Grown in this manner the flowers can be kept beautifully clean 
and safe from all weather vagaries. J. L. Gispson 





THE MAIZE-YELLOW OTRANTO 
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GARDEN PLANNING 
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LIGHT and SHADE, COLOUR, the fragrance of flowers borne on 
the soft summer breeze, a sunkissed garden shelter, and the shadow 
of overhanging trees at the end of the walk implying repose and 
seclusion—these are the essentials that make the English Garden the 
feast of sensuous delight it can be. 





I HAVE NOTHING TO SELL 
BUT SERVICE 


GEORGE DILLISTONE 


Garden Architect 


42 Claremont Rd., TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Telephone : 1464. 


25 YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN THE 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT OF GARDENS 
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“ Flowers Brimful of Gladness.” 


UNWIN’S neost GLADIOLI 


Unbeatable for Price and Quality. 
The BEST English, American and Dutch Novelties 


and Standard Varieties at ‘‘ buyable’’ prices. 


Modern Gladioli are really wonderful, as exquisite as Orchids yet as easily grown as Mustard 

and Cress. mpare our prices and remember all our Glads. are first quality corms of the 

best and most distinct varieties. up your mind to grow g ones this year, and 

choose your collection from the undermentioned lists. Fuller descriptions are given in our 
Spring Catalogue, post free on application, 


sds ta saceussaseasens Our 1925-2E Awards -r::++0+00 


FOR GLADIOLI 
Premier Award of British Gladiolus Society. 
2 SILVER CUPS, 4 LARGE GOLD MEDALS, 
8 GOLD MEDALS, etc., at the Leading Exhibitions : 
R.H.S., Southport, Shrewsbury, Eastbourne, Northampton, 
Oxford, Leicester, Burton-on-Trent, Market Bosworth, etc. 











LARGE FLOWERING VARIETIES. PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS. 
Splendid, stately and majestic flowers in a These charming small-flowered Gladioli 
wonderful range of colours and colour blend- embrace the most wonderful art shades 
ings. One of’ the most noble and striking of imaginable. Light and graceful, they rival 
all garden subjects. Adaptable, easy to grow Sweet Peas in daintiness, and are excellent 
and inexpensive. Don't be without them for all decorative purpuses. If you have 
this season. never seen them you have a treat in store. 


UNWIN’S POPULAR COLLECTION UNWIN’S GOLD MEDAL COLLEC- 
OF LARGE FLOWERING VARS. TION OF PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS. 


Per doz. i i 

America, rose ae i i A Remarkably Fine —a * 
sabes t, blue oe ae Athalia, brilliant orange-scarlet ia 
a of India, maroon wee 2/- Hermione, orange-salmon _... ee 
rly Sunrise, fine salmon-pink =... 3/- — Miaiden’s Blush, lovely pink a 

2 in, gh gar a tea aa Hi as Cada: wares copcersodanes 3/8 
ABAMA, Geep PINK +. ove “+ 9/4 Salmonea, salmon, flushed orange ... 1/3 
Pink Perfection, soft pink ... 2/3 Seater, sich sellene 133 
ae of berg a ‘ Hs Daphne, dazzling vermilion ... a 1/9 
age eg “4 chit soe a 2/ Salmon uty, salmon on yellow ...  4/# 
see light yh rear Shar ° ba Me 26 Orange Brilliant, orange and yellow 1/6 
Yellow Ha a lw anil * 23 Xanthia, pure golden-orange ... ace 
3 each of above 12 vars.,named ... 5/9 3 each of above 10 vars., named ... 5/- 
6 each of above 12 vars., named ... 11/- 6 each of above 10 vars., named ... 9/6 
12 each of above 12 vars., named .., 21/- 12 each of above 10 vars., named .., 18/+ 


Full Catalogue of Gladioli post free on application. 


CARRIAGE TERMS.—Orders of 7/6 or over, carriage free ; under 7/6, 6d. extra must be 

enclosed to partly defray cost of carriage. for a copy of our New Spring Catalogue. 

Post free. The Highest Quality Sweet Pea Seeds and Plants, Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Gladioli, Charm Dahlias, Roses, etc. All at *‘ buyable ” prices. 





| W. J. UNWIN, F.R.HLS. secdsman, Histon, Cambs. 
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Efficient mowing without labour can be 
effected in the shortest possible time with 
the ATCO Motor Mower. Over 14,000 
users bear testimony to this claim. If you 
have a lawn let us prove it to you in a 
Free Demonstration on your own gtass— 
without any obligation on your part. 


Models from 14" 
Prices from 30 Guineas 


Any of the six ATCO models obtainable by deferred pay- 
ments. Ask for 1927 Catalogue giving details of Mowers 
and particulars of the ATCO Service Organisation. 


CHAS. H. PUGH, LIMITED 
Whitworth Works, 15, Tilton Road, Birmingham 








THE ATCO MOTOR MOWER IS PRODUCED 


BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ALFRED APPLEBY CYCLE CHAIN: 


THE BEST CYCLE CHAIN IN THE WORLD 











i - 4 z£. 
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ANTIRRHINUMS for COLOUR MASSING 


URING the last decade great 
strides have been made by 
well known firms not only 
in the production of new 
varieties of the deservedly 

popular antirrhinum, but also in the 
important direction of the fixing and 
purity of stocks. Thanks to some of 
our clever and enthusiastic specialists 
and hybridists, it is now possible to 
secure seeds of strains, in great variety, 
of which 95 per cent. wil ‘be true to 
colour. This obviates the tedious pro- 
cess of inserting cuttings in cold frames 
in the autumn, and results in bushier 
and stronger plants, which, incidentally, 
are less liable to disease than plants 
raised from cuttings. 

It is not my intention in this short 
article to go into details of the cultiva- 
tion of antirrhinums from the seedling 
stage, since information on that subject 
is quite clearly given in many nursery- 
men’s catalogues. I desire, rather, to 
indicate what I consider to be the best 
and most natural method of displaying 
these beautiful flowers in beds and 
borders. 

Let us consider, first, the question of 
long, narrow borders. How often one THE 
sees long straight lines of say eight or nine 
varieties so planted that, at a distance, they look like thin streaks 
of paint ona green ground, the dead level of the lines adding to this 
illusion. Although one frequently gets quite a good show by 
this method of planting, it savours too much of the nurscry and 
provides no variation, since one may stand at one end of a long 
border so planted and see all there is to see without walking 
the length of the plantation. I should like readers to visualise 
this same border planted in bold groups with clumps of the tall 
varieties in the centre of the border, and with waves of the 
intermediate and semi-dwarf varieties in white and yellow separa- 
ting the various colours. As one walks along, something fresh 
is always cropping up—here a striking contrast in colour, there 
a rare colour effect produced by skilful and artistic blending of 
a variety of colours, and so on. As a definite example let us 
picture an arrangement that would prove at once attractive 
and tasteful in a border 50yds. long by 5yds. wide. I should 





ANTIRRHINUMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR MASSED BEDDING. 





BRILLIANT COLOURS OF AN ANTIRRHINUM BORDER. 


plant ten irregular groups of the tall varieties at 5yds. apart 
down the centre of the border, twelve to eighteen plants being 
sufficient for each group. The following tall varieties are all 
excellent for the purpose: The King, a vivid orange scarlet 
with white tube ; Yellow King, a fine deep yellow ; Rose King, 
deep rose ; Queen Victoria, pure white ; Monarch, deep crimson ; 
Our Prince, orange with white tube ; The Beauty, peach pink. 
Around The King I should plant a band of Yellow King and 
finish off with Appleby Matthews, a fine orange terra-cotta. 
Around Yellow King plant Aurore, one of the best of the terra- 
cotta shades, finishing off with White Queen. Surround Rose 
Queen with Yellow King and finish off with Estelle, an apricot 
salmon of surpassing beauty. Queen Victoria, surrounded with 
Mrs. R. F. Felton, a magnificent orange ‘scarlet, is very effective 
finished off with Golden Gem. Monarch, planted with Yellow 
King and surrounded by Bonfire, a fine deep apricot, makes a 
good combination. With Our Prince I should plant Eclipse, a 
very fine crimson, and complete the group with Climax, a deep 
apricot. The Beauty, with a surround of yellow and finished 
with White Queen, harmonises perfectly, and so on. It is always 
safe to plant yellows and whites against red and orange shades ; 
yellow, primrose and white against pink shades, and red and white 
against yellow shades; consequently, it is quite simple to plant 
an extensive border in such a way that it is pleasing to the most 
artistic and critical eye. 

Very large flower beds, taking, say, 1,000 plants, are much 
more attractive if planted with bold irregular groups of different 
varieties. In this case I advise planting the tall varieties in 
the middle, following with groups of the intermediate types, and 
finishing off with a dwarf yellow or white. Imagine a large bed 
planted in the centre with a group of that fine variety The King, 
surrounded by Yellow King, this again surrounded with large 
irregular groups of favourite varieties, so arranged that the 
colours harmonise. I admit that it is sometimes difficult to 
get all the varieties one fancies in one large bed and have perfect 
harmony of colour ; but much can be done to obviate anything 
distasteful to the eye by separating doubtful neighbours with 
broad bands of yellow or white. 

In large private establishments it is sometimes possible to 
make a complete antirrhinum garden comprising a dozen or more 
beds of moderate size. Here, given an open sunny position 
with a background of trees and shrubs, we have this delightful 
flower in its ideal home. To the fortunate possessor of a garden 
of this sort, I should advise planting a separate variety in each 
bed. Assuming that the beds are surrounded with grass and 
not too close together, it is immaterial how the colours are arranged 
and it is simply a question of planting one’s favourite shades. 
I would, however, emphasise the advisability of keeping 
the pink shades away from the red and orange shades. 

I should like to throw out a further suggestion to meet a 
possible objection in connection with the bedding of antirrhinums 
onan extensive scale. Some people with very refined and zsthetic 
tastes in horticulture are rather inclined to think that antirrhinums 
in the mass, although providing an extraordinary galaxy of 
colour, are rather too glaring and not particularly restful to 
the eye. In a fitting environment this can be obviated by 
planting, at suitable intervals, clumps of blue, lavender and 
mauve sweet peas. The lovely variety, Wistaria, is excellent 
for the purpose. Staking of the peas must be done neatly 
and proper attention must be paid to the thinning and tying 
of the shoots, so that they are not allowed to get too bulky 
or top heavy. J. G. BESANT. 
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PpSON’S: iogGorgewue 
RANSOMES cM NA APS a= 


13 Awards of Merit and 0 1 
MOTOR Yun§ AN Sertnttin: pots at P.H.S. Wisley Trials. 


Highly Comm-nded, 1920. 
| 
| Ww TALL. Esme, light pink ; imson ; 
‘ , light pink ; Monarch, crimson ; The Beauty, peach 
| MO ERS pink ; The King, orange-scarlet, white tube; Yellow King, yellow. 


MEDIUM. Afterglow, orange-scarlet ; Appleby Matthews, orange 
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terra-cotta, white tube ; Aurore, fiery terra-cotta; Empress, crimson ; 
Estelle, light saimon-pink ; Fascination, light pink; Fire King, 
orange-scarlet, white tube; Gloria, deep rose-pink; Golden Gem, 
deep yellow; Lady Roberts, primrose; Mrs. R. F. Felton, bright 
orange-scarlet ; Sybil Eckford, apricot-pink and cream, white tube ; 
The Fawn, peach pink, white tube; Victory, salmon terra-cotta ; 
White Queen, white; Wild Rose, Improved, bright pink, white 
tube. A further 4 varieties can be supplied in Spring-sown plants. 


AUTUMN SOWN. Strong Plants from Boxes. Delivery about 
Mid-April from cold frames, 2/3 per doz. (if lees than 12 of one variety 
at 3/* per doz., not less than 6 of any one variety named), 25 or more 
of any one variety at 15/- per 100, Carriage extra, see below. 


SPRING SOWN. Strong Plants from Boxes. Delivery early 
in May, hardened off. 1/6 per dozen (if less than 12 of one variety, 
2/~ per dozen, not less than 6 of any one variety named), 25 or more 
of any one variety at 10/6 per 100. 


Special rates for cash with order (which must be added). Carriage, 
box and packing, 24 plants 1/-, more than 
24, 1/6. When cash does not accompany 
order, box, packing and rail charges are 





24in. MOTOR MOWER illustrated, Fitted h d at t 
with a 4-STROKE BLACKBURNE ENGINE, charged at cos 


BALLBEARINGS, STEEL FRAMES, etc. Send for Free Illustrated Seed List 


PRICES : “K” offering seeds of 42 varieties of 
16in, £45; 20in. (60; 24in. £70; 30in. £90 Seigienne: e644... + cok 28 hee 
Se a packet, with full range of Vegetable and 

Flower Seeds of established merit. 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 141 free on ‘application to :— 


~ 1c CThIC > 2 W. H. SIMPSON & SONS, Super 
———— ee Seed Specialists, BIRMINGHAM. 


Obtainable from all Ironmongers and Seedsmen. Wise Gardeners order NOW because stocks are not unlimited. 
































Write for Catalogue of our 
Specialities for the Farm, 
po. arden and Estate, and 
nad “4 § name of nearest Agent, to 
g S. M. Wilmot &§ Co., Lid., 
17, St. Philips Marsh, Bristol, 
\ Water Barrows, Tubs, 
Cisterns, Sheep Dippers, 
Feeding Troughs, Corn 
Bins, Hen Coops, etc., 


etc. 






























































































































































































































































“* UNIVERSAL ” 4 “ Covent” FRAME 
Garden Fence, Cat, For Seedlings and 
Dog and Rabbit Cuttings. As effective 
Proof, Mesh 4" x 2" and far longer life 
Price - 1/8 per yd. Z than wood, from 5|- 











WHEELBARROWS, GALVANIZED. “WILMOT” PATENT DESTRUCTOR 


Lighter and Stronger than Wood. Consumes all garden and household refuse. 
Sun or rain will not injure. 387/- Pat. App. for. In four sizes - - From 35/- 


WILMOT’S ALL-STEEL GARDEN GOODS 


Wilmot’s Specialities are in use throughout every county in the United Kingdom. 
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LAWNS FROM SEEDS 


at this season of the year the advocates of seeds have the advantage. 

The strongest point in favour of turf is that a lawn may be made 
ready for use the first season, but that statement stands for naught 
just now. 

When the fact is realised that the heavy clay soils, the deep alluvial 
soils, the harsh stony gravels, loose dry sands, chalk downs, peaty moors 
and low- lying saturated bogs have each and all their indigenous species 
of grasses which prefer the local conditions to any other that could 
be provided, it becomes apparent that the successful production of 
a thoroughly pleasing greensward is best obtainable from a judiciously 
blended mixture of seeds. 

Ready-made blends of lawn grass seeds are, like many commodities 
of the “ ready-made ”’ order, got up for cheapness, with perhaps a 
sporting chance of either moderate success, unsatisfying mediocrity, 
or downright failure. Quite the usual thing in cheap mixtures is to 
provide a large proportion of perennial rye grass (Lolium perenne) 
with a small admixture of two or three better grasses. The perennial 
rye grass germinates quickly, and in the young state makes a good 
display, encouraging the opinion that a fine lawn is rapidly approaching, 
but it is a grass which develops badly, making hard crowned tussocks 
rather than a spreading, close-growing grass. A stage in advance 
of such a mixture is one which is composed of grasses for light dry 
soils, or alternatively for heavy clay soils, for with such one has at least 
the opportunity to avoid sowing seeds that have no reasonable chance 
of thriving. Even with these selected mixtures, however, brilliant 
success is problematical, and before an extensive area which is to be 
a permanent feature of the establishment is sown with grass seeds, 
due consideration should be given environment as well as soil, and to 
the purpose to which the lawn or green is to be devoted. 

A brief description of a few of the principal grasses will help to carry 
conviction of the real importance of a skilfully blended mixture of grass 
seeds. Of the finer grasses a very good species for first mention is 
Cynosurus cristatus (crested dog’s tail). The roots of this grass are fine, 
but plentiful ; they spread in all directions horizontally close below the 
surface of the soil. ‘This fact is worthy of note, for the mat-like root 
formation has a marked effect upon the firmness of the turf, making a 
good, hard wearing base. The stems are slender, blades fine, and 
regular mowing induces a particularly dense growth. 

Fescues are numerous and for the most part very useful, but for 
certain purposes preference is due to Festuca ovina tenuifolia (fine- 
leaved sheep’s fescue). ‘This is an extremely slender grass in all its 
parts, but, strangely, it is exceptionally strong in constitution and a 
wonderful grass for withstanding punishment. The secret probably 
lies in the fact that its roots strike down perpendicularly to a good 
depth, thus sheltering themselves from scorching under the mat- 
roots of such grasses as C. cristatus, and also obtaining nourishment 
and moisture from the deeper soil. The growth, however, is less 
spreading than some grasses, and its special mission is to fill in the 
small spaces between bigger grasses, among which it will grow much 
better than in the sole company of its own kith and kin. Good as it 
is, therefore, it should not constitute a large proportion of any admixture 
of seeds. 

The true sheep’s fescue (F. ovina) is a somewhat peculiar grass, 
fine and small, but very hardy and, strangely enough, is more easily 
killed by rich ‘nourishment than by semi-starvation. It is one of the 
best grasses for bowling greens on clinker and sand foundations, but 
in gardens where the soil is rich and well cultivated it is not a great 
success. It is a boon on many golf links, both at the seaside and among 
the heather. 

F, rubra (red fescue) is much more catholic in its tastes, and 
will accommodate itself to almost any soil, and shows immediate 
appreciation of some assistance in the way of nourishment. The 
roots are spreading, soft and many jointed, while similar remarks 
might appropriately be applied to the stems. By rolling, the jointed 
stems are pressed into the soil, and new roots issue from beneath the 


Sue versus turf may be a very good theme for argument, but 





LAWNS ON THE ENGLISH ESTATE OF H.H. MAHARAJAH JAM SAHIB OF NAWANAGAR 
SOWN WITH CARTER’S TESTED GRASS SEEDS. 


joints so that a thick, dense carpet of fine-bladed growth is quickly 


formed. Wherever a close, fine, smooth surface turf is required,. 


F. rubra should form a good proportion of the seed mixture. 
One other fescue demands attention, F. duriuscula (hard fescue). 


This is a very small-topped grass beloved by. the-operators of mowing. 


machines on that account, but it makes a vast deal of root, thereby 
helping to give a firm base to a hard-worked ‘sports ground, It is a 
rare wicket grass, except on heavy clay soils, in which it is unhappy. 
Drought never kills it, for even though it may be scorched brown it 
sprouts up fresh and cheery in response to the first shower of rain. 
Do not, however, be misled to believe this grass alone will make a 
lawn; few grasses will do this, and F. duriuscula would not make 
sufficient herbage to cover the ground; its purpose is to form a 
reasonable proportion of a mixture with other grasses. 

The idea is always prominently in mind when dealing with grasses. 
that drought resistance is of paramount importance, but it must not 
be overlooked that grass is sometimes required in very wet places, 
not—let us hope—for purposes of sports as much as for adornment 
of gardens. The poas or “‘ meadow ” grasses here come to our aid. 
Poa nemoralis is, in fact, a very valuable grass, for it will grow in shade, 
even under trees, and yet will in a fairly heavy soil withstand hot sun. 
Although naturally a somewhat tall, thin, stalky grass, constant mowing 
will make it close and fine, and occasional rolling will induce rooting 
at joints to make a spreading carpet of verdure. P. trivialis is another 
good grass for lawns in shaded gardens where the soil is well enriched. 

When sowing, an ounce of seed should be allowed to every square 
yard. Half that quantity is more often used, with the usual result 
that some parts are well covered but the whole effect is spoilt by a few 
weak patches. The other point is that, despite all contrary advice, 
it will be wise to refrain from sowing artificial manures at the time 
of sowing seeds. Germinating grass seed, like every other infantile 
plant, is too tender and young to absorb strong stimulating food. There 
will be ample time for affording nourishment later on when the roots 
have developed and gained strength. 

Should severe drought set in just as growth commences a light 
top-dressing of malt culms or brewer’s grains will do much to protect 
the tiny roots, but do not bury the young blades under a thick 


THE CULTIVATION OF 


SWEET PEAS 


HE number of Country LIFE, February 19th, 1927, coniained 
some interesting notes on varieties of sweet peas and valu- 
able advice on the positions which they may advantageously 

fillin the garden, from a garden decorative standpoint. Although 
there is still time for rather belated sowings, both out of doors 
or in pots or boxes in a cold frame, I hope those readers who 
intend to grow sweet peas this season have already sown their 
seeds ar.d possess a batch of strong, sturdy young plants, 

Probably no other flower is capable of responding so gener- 
ously to a little extra care and attention on the part of the 
grower. Like other flowers—although not, perhaps, to the same 
extent as most others—sweet peas have their likes and dislikes in 
the matier of soil and situation. They succeed best when pro- 
vided with a deeply moved and liberally enriched soi’, and 
prefer open and sunny situations. They ‘ike a lengthy growing 
period, therefore an autumn sowing is best, ensuring, as it does, 
an extensive root system and plants with strong constitutions, It 
is asking for trouble to plant out on to sour or waterlogged soil. 

Auiumn-sown seedlings will be ready for transplanting 
towards the end of this month, but one 
should choose a time when soil and 
weather conditions are suitable ; spring- 
sown plants may wait unii] mid-April. 
Unless one aspires to honours on the 
exhibition table, and if home and garden 
decoration are the sole objects in view, 
the young plants should be transplanted 
from 6ins. to 8ins. apart, whether in 
rows or clumps, It may seem a trivial 
point, but proper care should be exercised 
to keep the varieties separate, and a 
little forethought in the matter of choos- 
ing colours which’ harmonise with their 
neighbours (in rows) or with their sur- 
roundings (in clumps) wil! be amply 
repaid. Plant firmly and, if possible, 
avoid watering until the plants come into 
bloom, relying on frequent hoeings to 
retain the moisture. Slugs frequenily 
prove a source of annoyance just after 
transplanting, and, unless checked, may 
desiroy the entire batch. The old 
remedy of dusting old soot or lime 
round the planis (but not actually on 
their foliage) is usually effective ; slugs 
also rarely try to cross a barrier of finely 
sifted ashes. 

Sweet peas are, of course, climbers, 
and need some form of support. Small 
twigs inserved rourd each little seedling 
immediately after planting out will keep 
them from blowing about for a week or 
two, but their permanent supports should 
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Carters Tested Grass Seeds, Grass Fer- 
tilisers, etc., are used on the principal 
Private Estates and Sports Grounds 
throughout the country. 

Grass Seeds for light, medium or heavy 
soils. 60/- to 75/- per bushel of 28 lbs. 


CARTERS GRASS FERTILISERS 


To get the best results from all fertilisers, the policy 


a) ° of a little and often, as opposed to one heavy dose, “ CARTERITE ” 
A lawn treated with Carters Worm Killer. should be adopted. Lediechs Hak Seatham, Rugby. 
5th May, 1925. 

Carters Complete Grass Fertiliser No. 1 Dear Sirs,—I put down on my three tennis courts 
CARTERS WORM-KILLER contains all that ite Gow for the growth of fine about 4 ounces to the square yard of ‘‘ Carterite ’— 
grasses, Price per cwt. 25/- your daisy killing mixture, The result was really 
Carters Worm-Killer is absolutely infallible for ois remarkable ; not only did it kill every daisy, but 

killing worms, whilst its manurial properties Carters Anti-Clover Grass Fertiliser No. 2 it acted asa stimulant to the —., sen 
immediately improve the growth and texture of slightly quicker in action than the above. Effectively Yours faithfully, A. H (Capt.) 
the Turf. Price per cwt. 19/6 checks the growth of clover, Price per cwt. 27/6 Carterite or Daisy-Killer is a preparation manu- 
; ae factured by us for the total extermination of daisies 
Carters General Purposes Fertiliser No. 3 and other shallow-rooted weeds on Putting Greens 


For dressing large areas of grass. Price per cwt,. 20/- Lawns, etc. Price per cwt. 27/6 : 
For particulars how to renovate your lawn, make anew 
lawn, etc., write to-day for Carters Booklet on ‘* Lawns 
be G rass Seed and and Weeds,” post free on application. 
Turf Specialists RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 20 


























Tennis ! 
Tennis !! 
Tennis!!! 
THE IDEAL 
HARD COURT 


COLOUR A NATURAL GREEN 





How are your Lawns looking ? 


The surest and cheapest way to restore 
patchy and impoverished lawns to a delight- 
fully green, smooth and velvety condition, is 
to dress them with Abol Lawn Sand at 40z. 
to the square yard. 


It will not only destroy the weeds, but 
improve the turf. Now is the time to use }, 


Playable in all Weathers 


An Artistic Asset to your 
Garden, Proved and Tested 
by many Famous Players 


Tins 10d., 1/3 and 2/3; 7 lbs. 3/-; 
14 lbs. 5/-; 28 lbs. 8/6; 56 lbs. 15/-; 
112 lbs. 26/6. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


Of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Ironmongers, 
Chemists and Stores. If any difficulty, Abol Limited, 
123, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


Abol Lawn Sand 


The Standard Dressing 


Also send for our illustrated Catalogue of all 
TENNIS REQUISITES post free on application. 


Apply for Particulars to the 
Sole Selling Agent: 


W. H. C. LORENTZEN, F.A.MOUSLEY & SON, Ltd. 
142 ABBEY HOUSE, PRIEST BRIDGE, MORTLAKE, 
WESTMINSTER, S,W.1. SURREY. 


Manufacturers: 
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Only [1, yet she easil 
pushes this ti thisi6 Mower, 


HE following unsolicited letter speaks volumes for 
the easy efficiency of the Patented J. P. SUPER. 
The MANAGER, 
J. P. Super Lawnmowers, Ltd., 
Leicester. Bognor, 
Oct, 18th, 1926. 
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Dear Sir, 
I took the enclosed snap during the Summer 
and thought perhaps you would like it. My little 
girl, aged 11 years, very often helps me mow the 
lawn, the Mower being so light to handle. It’s 
a 16in,. machine. 
Yours sincerely, 
R. L. B. 
Ore jer one from any Ironmonger or Seedsman subject 


test on your own lawn. You will be quite sure 
then that you have the best. 


FRE Write to-day for fully illustrated booklet 


No. 67a, and scores of testimonials. 


J. P. SUPER LAWNMOWERS 


Ltd. 
67a, Meynell Road 
Leicester 
Our Patented Power Mower 
is built to the J.P. Super 
Svandard—and so itis most 
ecoromical in use. It does 
not go wrong. Ask for 
full particulars, ™ 
























GEORGE G. WHITELEGG 


The Nurseries, 


CHISLEHURST :: 


APA 


LONICERA NITIDA, the new Hedge Plant ; 

there is no quicker growing plant than this 

beautiful Lonicera, its small bright evergreen 

foliage and bushy habit make it ideal for ee ; 
:: it will grow 2ft. in a season 


Nice Plants 15/- doz. £5 100. 


KENT. 








: nting, 
Cut twoocl ¥ 4 


BUILD BOARD'S PATENT 


“WIRE TENSION” GREENHOUSES 


IRON FRAME. FLAT GLASS NO ROOF PAINTING 
NO PUTTY PHOSPHOR BRONZE CLIPS 


Send for §PECIAL OFFER! 


Catalogue 


pan A in stock 

welve 16ft. x 1 

houses (as illustration), with Iron Plant Staging 

which we will erect on customers’ brickwork within 

100 miles, at £70 each, to clear. If we supply 
wood, base to save masonry, £8 extra. 


SKINNER 
BOARD & CO. 


Glasshouse & Heating Specialists 


Exmoor St. BRISTOL 
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be given as soon as possible. Where decorative effect is impor- 
tant, whatever supports are used should be efficient as well as 
unobtrusive. In spite of the undoubted usefulness of cord or 
wire netting, I prefer twiggy sticks or small boughs (if the 
sticking is neatly done) either for clumps or rows—sticks seem 
to give a much more natural appearance. Often, however, they 
are unobtainable. 

I strongly advocate the application of a surface mulch of 
loose horse litter round the base of the plants about the end of 
May or early June to keep the surface roots cool and retain 
moisture. If, however, horse manure is considered too unsightly, 
hop manure or spent hops will answer the same purpose admirably. 
It is a good plan, particularly if the plants are none too tall or 
vigorous, to pinch out the first ‘ flush”’ of flower buds until 
the plants are about three feet high. This is particularly helpful 
with spring-sown plants; further than that, an occasional dis- 
budding during the flowering period will impart additional 
strength and is always worth the sacrifice of flowers for a few 
days which it entails. 

Green. fly sometimes put in an unwelcome appearance during 
the first fortnight after the plants come into bloom and, unless 
destroyed, may cause serious harm. It is wise to keep a sharp 
look-out and never permit them to obtain a strong hold on the 
plants. The remedy is to syringe the foliage thoroughly with a 
good and “safe ’’ insecticide, using a mist nozzle and following 
the makers’ instructions carefully. Spraying with insecticides 
is best done in the evening of a warm day and should be followed 
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GROWN SWEET PEAS. 


the next morning with a further syringing, but this time using 
pure soft water to clean the foliage. 

Do not become alarmed if, at some period during the summer 
and early autumn, the flower buds commence dropping off 
wholesale without developing, for this is almost invariably 
caused by too much moisture in the soil, and is often further 
aggravated by a cold spell. With fine weather the phase 
quickly passes. 

To prolong the flowering period and maintain good quality 
and long stems in the blooms, it is essential that no seed pods 
be allowed to form. Judicious watering and feeding will also 
greatly assist the plants. Provided that the soil has been deeply 
and liberally prepared, frequent feeding will be unnecessary, 
and it is undoubtedly better to provide the main source of 
sustenance when digging than to rely chiefly on applications of 
fertilisers during the summer and autumn. Great care should 
be taken in giving artificial stimulants, for disastrous results 
often follow an overdose of these. A perfectly safe and very 
beneficial stimulant is the old-fashioned liquid manure made 
by immersing a bag containing equal parts of sheep or cow 
manure and soot in a tub of water for about a week, diluting the 
resultant liquid with four or five times as much soft water before 
applying it. In dry weather a good watering with soft water 
before giving the liquid manure is a wise precaution. No fer- 
tilisers, whether applied in a dry or liquid state, should be allowed 
to come into contact with the foliage. Rarely is it necessary to 
feed the plants in this way more frequently than about once 
every fortnight after they commence flowering, but in very dry 
periods watering with soft water in between times will do no harm. 
It is almost useless to sprinkle the surface of the soil; give a 
good soaking or none at all, and refrain from watering or feeding 
in cold weather. CG, ASS, 
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CASTLE’S 


GARDEN FURNITURE 


“This castle 
hath a 
pleasant 
seat.’ —- 


Shakespeare 








CATALOGUES FREE. 


CASTLE’S SHIPBREAKING CO. Ltd. 
160, GROSVENOR ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Tevepuone: VIC. 7661-2. 
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The Motor Lawn Mower made by Motor 
Engineers 


of 32 years’ experience. 


HITT 
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Both the 30 in. and the 24 in. models received the highest 
possible awards at the Royal Horticultural Society's Trials. 
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“2| DENNIS 


REDUGED PRICES 
MOTOR LAWN MOWER 


Ain. ..« Ge 
has a 4-h.p. 4-stroke engine, which is easier 
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30 in. ... £85 
Trailer seat for 
either model, 
£6 10 0 
Less 5% for cash 
within seven 
days, and deliv- 
ered to any 
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Railway Station to start, much more silent, and can be run 
= inGreat Britain 2 at a slower speed than the usual 2-stroke 
SUMMIT «=O engine, It is fitted with differential gear, 


which enables it to turn in its own ground; 
separate clutches for the roller and cutting 
cylinders, so that the machine can be used as 
aroller only, if desired ; automatic lubrica- 
tion, detachable covers to driving chains, 
positive adjustment for shear blade, and 
many other unique features. [D7] 


Write to Department “* C.L.” for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


DENNIS BROS., LTD., 


GUILDFORD 
Manufacturers of the Dennis Motor 


rries and Patent Turbine Fire 
Engines, 
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GUNN’S SAFETY RUBBISH BURNER 

This highly efficient rubbish burner is capable of converting all 

garden and household refuse, grass, hedge clippings, etc. (wet or 

dry), into a valuable garden fertiliser. It gives no trouble and 
starts with a lighted newspaper 
on ground. Green grass may 
be burned straight from the 

fC % lawn, the through draught is so 

}\ thorough. 








C.L. Gi—17 in. dia. x 32 in. 
highx20G - - |- 
C.L. Gz—1g in, dia. x 32 in. 
high x 18G 39/ 
C.L. G3--19 in. dia. x 38 in. 


high X 18G - - 46/<- 
C.L. G4—z23in. dia. x 40 in. 
high x 18G- - 52/6 
C.L. G5—23 in. dia, x 46 in. 
high x 16G- - § 
Carriage paid to Goods Station 
a \ England and Wales, Scotland 


1/6 extra, 


GUNN’S SUCCESS BARROW 








“STAR” 
EDGE 






Completely 
made by a 
wheelwright, 
well balanced 
Pee ' P and easily 
’ x handled 
when loaded. 
= Solidly con- 
4 | structed of elm body and oak frame, the cross 
\ rails being morticed right through sides of frame, 
The front stays are fitted in such a way to 
support both the sides and front boards. Well 
made wheel, fitted with 2 in. x } in. iron tyre, 
legs bolted through frame and braced with iron 
stays. C.L. A30—Size 30 in. X 23, | 
Movable handle boards 3/6 extra. Extending 
top 11/6 extra. Painted two coats 6/6 extra. 
Creosoting 4/6 extra. 





92-Page Garden Tool Catalogue post free 
on request. 


td 
homas Gunn [‘ 
30 FORE ST. LONDON.E.C2 


Also at 30, Eastcheap, E.C.3; 52, Copthall Ave., 
E.C. 2; 78 Queen Street, E.C. 4 (4 doors from 
ueen Victoria Street). 

Telephone : City 6412 (3 lines) 


The ‘‘ Star ’’ has probably done more 
to abolish the tedious and tiring 
process of trimming lawn edges with 
hand shears than any other machine. 
It works at a much greater speed and 
the work is actually done better. The 
great advantage of this Clipper over 
others is that 1¢ cuts both ways, 
C.L. A24. Carriage Paid. 


39/6 


Full descriptive leaflet post free. 


























| Ornamental * 
| Gardens | 
of | 


Charm & Distinction 


Designed and Constructed 
by expert workmen in a 
thoroughly scientific 
manner. 


O matter what you require—work or 

advice—relative to Garden, Lawn, Hard 
Court or Bowling Green, write us. You will 
be under no obligation; our long experience 
and practical knowledge will be willingly and 
carefully placed at your service. 


Send for our Art Catalogue. Free on Request. 


MAXWELL M. HART 


162, BUCHANAN ST., GLASGOW, C.l 
London Office: 13, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.I 
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SPRAYING 


MEANS SAVING 


Keep your trees and plants clear of insect pests 
and your livestock clear of disease and vermin, 
by regularly spraying them— and 


USE THE 


EL 


The Sprayer of a Thousand Uses’, 














for the purpose. It is easy to handle, no 
back-wash, can be used in any position and 
allows both hands free to control the spray. 


Also use the ECLIPSE for LIMEWASHING 
and CREOSOTING— it will save pounds in 
time and labour. 

Get one from your local dealer—we have agents 
in all towns—or write direct for list entitled 
“* War on Disease.” 


ECLIPSE SPRAYING Co. 


Dept. C.L., Bearwood, Smethwick, Birmingham. 











Price complete, 
with Lance, Two 
Nozzles ,10ft.Rubber 
Hose and Strainer. 
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With Angle Bend 92/G FANS A 
TREE SPRAYING | 
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AUTO MOWER 
PRICES from 


£25 10 0 








THE 
AUTO-MOWER 
ENGINEERING 

CO., LTD., 


NORTON St. PHILIP 


: Near BATH 
Send. for illus- 
trated price list . * 
and particulars Telegrams: 
POST FREE Auto-Mowers, Norton 
St. Philip 





4-Stroke Engine, 2 Clutches, Differential Telephone: Limpley Stoke 48 








MODERN GLASSHOUSES 


ex ggg. Embodying distinct 
ae al ™ advantages in de- 
sign, construction, 
and equipment, as 
the result of many 
years’ experience as 
specialists in this 
class of work. 











Catalogue & Estimates free. 


Visits of inspection by 
arrangement. 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
Telephone; 691 Loughborough; 1209 Victoria, London. 
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SPRAYING 


LTHOUGH routine spraying for specific pests and 
diseases is now carried out by the majority of ‘com- 
mercial fruit growers, there still remains a lingering 
prejudice by a small minority against the adoption 
of any such practice. With amateur growers it must 

be admitted the majority are unacquainted with the objects 
that are attained by a definite spraying programme. 

We have always called a thing mysterious when we failed 
to understand it; once understood, the mystery disappears. 
When, for example, the true nature and life history of ‘ blight ”’ 
and ‘‘ canker ”’ were understood, the mantles of mystery veiling 
these phenomena were lifted, and measures were taken, as 
knowledge advanced step by step, to bring these troublesome 
‘plagues ”’ under man’s control. 

What are the measures? Spraying with various insecti- 
cides and fungicides is one of the commonest. Spraying with 
insecticides is used either to kill insect eggs that have been 
laid upon the trees or else to kill the insect when it exists in 
some other stage of its life history. 

Spraying with fungicides is used to kill the fungus or fungus 
spores. These fungi are very primitive plants and are of two 
types; they are either saprophytes or parasites. The former 
exist on dead matter, but the latter live on living plants (and 
animals). These fungus parasites are of many kinds, but they 


all steal their food from the plant (or animal) on which they are 


growing, and either kill it or weaken its vitality. 

The sprays that are now most generally used on plum and 
apple trees to kill the insect eggs and to cleanse the tree of its 
moss and lichens (should these be present) are those called tar- 
distillate winter washes, They are applied when the trees are 
in a doyvmant state. These sprays have been shown to kill 
the eggs of aphis, thus preventing green fly or blight. They 
also kill the eggs of the apple sucker and a large proportion 
of the eggs of various winter moths—had the latter not been 
killed they would have hatched into voracious caterpillars, that 
would have riddled the leaves with their biting jaws. They 
give excellent results in cleansing the tree of moss and lichens. 
This is important, since these form a harbouring place for many 
insects, besides retarding the development of the tree. 

As was mentioned, the sprays used to kill insects are insecti- 
cides. They are of two kinds, contact insecticides and stomach 
poison sprays. If the insect is one which obtains its food by 
sucking out the plant juices from a leaf a contact insecticide 
spray is used. To this class of insects belong the aphis (green 
fly), the apple sucker, and the capsids. An example of a 
contact insecticide spray adopted against this class of insect 
is that of soft soap and nicotine. A contact spray of this type 
is applied at as high a pressure as is possible and with a coarse 
adjustment of the nozzle of the spraying machine. The object 
is to hit the insect and to drench the tree so that every 
single twig and leaf is sprayed and every insect contaminated 
with the wash. Actually, the insect is smothered, since the 
breathing pores on its body are stopped up. 

If, however, the insect is one which bites or chews away its 
food from the leaf, a stomach poison spray is used. To this 
class of insect belong the caterpillars; these are the larval 
stages of the butterflies and moths. As an example of a stomach 
poison spray, there is a wash that is prepared by mixing lead 
arsenate with water. A stomach poison spray of this type is 
applied differently. The nozzle of the lance is adjusted so that 
a fine mist-like spray is produced, and the pressure need not 
be so great. The object in this case is to obtain a fine layer of 
poison spray over each leaf so that the caterpillar must either 
eat it or go without. 

The following are examples of a— 

(1) Contact Insecticide .. Nicotine, 3}0z. 
Soft Soap, 4lb. 
Water, 40 gallons. 
(2) Stomach Poison Spray Lead Arsenate, 2lb. 
Water, 40 gallons. 

From the little that has already been said it will be seen 
that the winter washes (i.e., the coal tar distillate washes) 
afford an opportunity of killing the eggs of some important 
sucking insects and also the eggs of chewing insects—if these 
were laid at the time that the wash was applied, and presuming 
that these eggs come into intimate contact with the spray. 

The use of fungicides to prevent or check disease is generally 
a much harder problem. Fungicides are applied as a preventive, 
rather than a curative treatment. That is, they are applied 
to the foliage with the intention of covering it with a materia] 
which will kill or prevent the extensive development of the 
fungus spores that settle on it. In a broad sense, it is com- 
parable to vaccination—preventive inoculation. 

As examples of fungi for which it is necessary to spray 
annually are the potato blight fungus, American gooseberry 
mildew and the apple scab fungus. 

In the first, especially, the intention should be to spray 
just prior to the advent of the disease with a suitable fungicide. 

Common fungicides are Bordeaux mixture and lime sulphur. 
For the first there are several different formule; these are 
used for specific diseases. Lime sulphur, too, is used at different 
concentrations, and these depend upon the disease, the variety 
of tree, and the date that the spraying is carried out. 
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Spraying 


b& 99 COPYRIGHT 
FOUR OAKS” 3 
(GOLD MEDAL) eee ee 


FRUIT TREE SPRAYING AND 
LIMEWASHING MACHINE. 


- Battle id Pattern The best Fruit Tree Spraying 


and Limewashing Machine on 


the Market. 


Powerful Pump. Elliptical oak 
container will take ANY washes. 
Large wheels. Easily moved about. 
Powerful agitator. 
One of England’s leading fruit 
growers writes : 


“ I consider Veit * Battle ' Machine 
the only PRACTICAL Fruit Tree 
Sprayer I have yet seen. 


PRICES : 
18-gallon Elliptical Oak Sg 
24in. Wrought-iron Sage 2tin. 
Brass Pump, one 15ft. length of 
best quality Armoured Hose, Short 
Brass Rod, Spiaying Nozzle, etc. 


A, BF ut £24 17 6 





Extreme width overall— 


18-gallon Machine : 23 inches. 
25-gallon Machine : 26 inches. 


WY 25-gallon Machine ditto, with 23in. 
Brass Pump an 30in. eels 
£30 0 0 


We manufacture numerous models 
suitable for all purposes. 


Price from 30/- 


Complete catal. free on applicati 





Do you require an excellent Spraying 
Syringe either for Greenhouse or 
on? If so, order our No. 9 
14 by 20. Price 18/9, The only 


Spraying Syringe ever awarded a 
Gold Medal. 





Sole Manufacturers : The Four Oaks Spraying Machine Co. 


Four Oaks Works, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham, 
Telegrams: “ Sprayers, Four Oaks.” Telephone : 305 Sutton Coldfield. 


“IT WORKS— 
INSTEAD OF YOU” 











Make yours f 
a Motor Mower. 


Turn your existing lawn mower into a motor mower 
by getting a Mower Pusher. Cuts 1,000 sq. yards 
of grass in 15 minutes at acost of ld. Pulls your 
roller at the same time and works sweepers, etc., as 
well. So simple that a boy can work it; so reliable 
and sturdy that there is nothing to get out of order. 


Write for full particulars to address below. 


She 


Mower Pusher 


Made by the oldest and most 
experienced lawn mower manu- 
facturers in the world. 


Price from £29 complete. 
Ilustrated Booklet post free from 
M.P. CO., Ltd. (Dept. 2), 
550, OXFORD STREET, W.1 











The 17-inch AIR-COOLED “GOVERNOR” 
A strong, light machine that will not 

cause ridges on the softest turf - mi 40 
5% discount for cash. Easy 
payment terms if desired. 


W hat 
Users Say 


“ It gives me great pleasure 
to recommen the * Gover- 
nor ' Motor Lawn Mower. 
Having tested same with 
entire satisfaction, I can- 
not wee too hiahly. of it.’ 
W. WILLIS, F.R.H.S., 
Superintendent ~ Parks, 

and Open Spaces, 
Dehalaneten. 


BRITISH |.. I am well satisf satisfied with 
TO ‘THE the ‘Governor’ Lawn 


LAST Monee ore have ssnolled 
or jen Colle; an 

N U T > Unies Park 7 hey 

0 r 

a ors pom ‘ad labour.” 

C. R. CARTER, 

“ec ” Magdalen College, Oxford. 

| | ‘HE “ Governor ” mows your lawn. | «ri. «Gsocmnor* Motor 
better, quicker, more cleanly, more oi one ing ad 

evenly and more easily, saving its cost | fierouilu reliable. / shall 


in the first season. Steen Mones tol Sport 


The ‘‘ Governor’ incorporates many essential SANES BLAKE 
features not to be found in any other machine, | ©74sman, Linden Park 
and is strongly built, yet light enough to pre- 


serve the smoothest surface. “The ‘Governor’ is awell 


constructed machine in 


G, TEST THE “GOVERNOR” FIRST | every wan and adaptable 
hanes in dof | ne 
qv matter ho pao oe gp 
a sine hair ; 
thoroug j tisa 
machine on ~— one can 
absolutely rely. 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER = [ 5: RENTON Head 


which none surpasses Heatherside, Worplesdon. 


The only 22-inch WATER-COOLED 
MOTOR, MOWER IN THE WORLD £50 












5% discount for Cash. 
Easy payment terms if desired. 





12 months’ Guarantee 
with each machine. 
Free delivery to any 
station in Great 
Britain or at port in 
Ireland. 





FREE R & Write for Folder C, des- 
cribing either model and 
giving details of our free 


TRIAL seven-day Trial on you : 


own gress. Address: 
SALES SECRETARY: 


JOHN SHAW & SONS, WOLVERHAMPTON, LTD. 


27C, FRYER STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON. 














stiseivay TREE PROTECTORS 


Against Biede, Frost, Cold Winds and Wasps. 
Toy a TRANSFERABLE 


FRUIT CAGE 


THE CHEAPEST and MOST PE 


SPECIAL NETTINGS 
NEW TENNIS “SURROUND 


Apply for new Illustrated Booklet, giving 
his System of Fruit C » to:— 
Major c. WALKER (Dept. R), Brecon, South Wales 
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SPRAYING 
SPECIALITIES 






The MARTSMITH PNEUMATIC SPRAYERS 
are ideal machines for Spraying and Disinfecting purposes, 
as well as Lime and Whitewashing. 


The smaller machines are angel designed for Ladies 
and Greenhouse use, being very light and handy. One of 
the chief advantages of these machines is that the pumping 
is done before the spraying commences, leaving both hands $29. 
free to manipulate the spray control. HAND SPRAYER. 

MADE IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 


$29. aD —— S44. HAND SPRAYER. Ss it 4 4 P Aad CK 
illustrated) P F zes. 

Capacity 1h to 2 pints. Copecity 5 pints, a ae gal. “ = “g2/- 
Price 34/6 Price 55/- ie is 


$3. SHOULDER MARTINEA MITH $62. "WHEELING TYPE- 
a. Capacity |} gall. IRTINEAU SAD. Capacity 10 gall. 
Price 68/- BIRMINGHAM Price £15 17 0 








BARNARDS LIMITED, NORWICH 


Specialists in Tennis Court Enclosure 


The strongest, simplest and most rigid enclosure yet provided for 
either hard or grass courts—any height—any plan. Specimen 
price of enclosure for full-sized doubles court, 120ft. by 60ft., 
including all materials 
as illustrated, with top 
bar of galvanised tube : 


Sit. high - £36 5 0 

9ft. high - £40 5 0 

10ft. high - £44 5 0 
Carriage Paid. 





Cost of fixing quoted on 
application. 





Please quote this paper when 
writing. 
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In applying fungicides care must be taken, as some varieties 
of trees are injured by these sprays—technically, they are said 
to be ‘‘ scorched.”’ The grower, therefore, should have informa- 
tion upon these points. 

It is difficult to generalise on types of spraying tackle to 
be employed, since this will depend upon the acreage and type 
of fruit. Where only a few trees are concerned, a knapsack 
sprayer would suffice; for more, a headland pump, which is 
worked by hand, would be necessary ; for larger acreages still, a 
power plant would be a remunerative investment. A_ brief 
survey of maker’s catalogues would soon enable the prospective 
sprayer to choose the type necessary for his needs. 

General precautions that must be taken in spraying are as 
follow : 





1.—Timeliness of application—probably the most important. 

2.—Thoroughness in application. It is far better to do six 
trees thoroughly than twenty-four trees badly. 

3.—The life history of the specific pest or disease should be 
known. 

4.—The labour employed in spraying should be instructed 
as to the job they are undertaking. 

5.—Spraying tackle after use should be cleaned by pumping 
through it several gallons of water : otherwise metallic 
parts may become corroded and lances and nozzles 
blocked. 


Information upon these specific pests and diseases is easily 
obtained, for the Ministry of Agriculture publish appropriate 
leaflets concerning them. 1D: 





Temperature Conditions in Cold Storage 


Fruit Chambers 


MUCH useful work has been and is being done by the Department 

of Scientific and Industrial Research in connection with problems 
of food investigation, and a further contribution has just been published 
by the Stationery Office on the Temperature Conditions in Small 
Cold Storage Chambers Containing Fruit. This admirable piece of 
research has been carried out by Dr. A. J. M. Smith at the Low Tem- 
perature Research Station, Cambridge, and the results of the investiga- 
tion are of considerable interest to all fruit growers and gardeners, to 
whom the question of fruit storage is important. The present report, 
probably the first of a series, deals with the temperature conditions in 
storage chambers containing apples, and the work was carried out 
under actual commercial conditions. Five chambers were examined, 
and from the results it was evident that certain generalisations 
could be made. 
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The ideal condition which is aimed at in cold storage is uniformity 
of temperature in time and space. Certainly, as is pointed out, in- 
equalities may produce desirable effects, such as the stimulation of 
air movement inside the chamber ; but, on the whole, there are objec- 
tions to such variations, one of which, from a practical standpoint, is 
most important, namely, the moisture content in the chamber and the 
possibility of the deposition of moisture on the fruit by a lowering of 
the temperature or by different temperatures existing in the chamber 
itself causing moisture to condense in the cooler spots, while, in the 
warmer places, the air still remains unsaturated. Such conditions, as 
will be readily understood, lead to disastrous results by facilitating ‘the 
development of moulds. 

Since a considerable amount of heat is generated by the fruit 
itself, it is not sufficient to apply refrigeration to the walls by means 
of brine P pes, a method which would only increase temperature 
variation in the chamber ; but it is necessary that refrigeration should 
be applied uniformly throughout the fruit stack to counteract the genera- 
tion of heat from each individual fruit. 

The investigation shows that the temperature in different parts 
of the chamber does vary in time and space. At any one point in the 
stack the temperature fluctuates at different times, and at any time it is 
different from point to point. Further, it proves that there is always a 
more or less stable temperature distribution which is attained after 
a period of rest, and which always tends to be restored after any tem- 
porary disturbance such as might be caused by air circulation or re- 
frigeration. ‘This is a kind of maximum point where temperatures are 
more uniform than at any other time. It would appear, judging from 
the results, that forced air circulation has little effect in levelling out 
temperature, and, in fact, actually increases temperature inequalities, 
as does refrigeration, by the fact that some parts of the chamber 
near the brine pipes become strongly cooled, while the inner portions 
are scarcely affected. The higher the temperature the less is it 
affected by refrigeration. When refrigeration is discontinued (it 
is always applied intermittently) the reverse set of temperature 
movements is set up, which causes further considerable fluctuation 
in the chamber. 

The maintenance of a steady temperature in the interior portion of 
the fruit stack is found to depend on the air movements during the 
quiescent night period more than any other factor, and, as the report 
suggests, where absolute uniformity and continuity of refrigeration 
is impracticable, the best course is to apply intermittent refrigeration 
during the day, and rely on the air movement at night to restore the 
equilibrium of temperature. To facilitate this air movement, vertical 
spaces should be left in the fruit stack. It is suggested, further, that, 
to reduce fluctations to a minimum in the intermittent refrigerating 
process, the pipe surface should be made small in relation to the volume 
of brine used. 

These points, brought out in the report, are all of considerable 
interest, and, in view of the fact that the use of refrigerating machines 
will be greatly extended in the near future for storing other food ma- 
terials, they are decidedly of some practical importance. No doubt, 
further work will be done along the present lines until our knowledge 
of these processes becomes of some practical value. Cok 
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HARDY ALPINES 


The following collections of popular varieties 
from pots, carefully packed and carriage paid 


MOSSY SAXIFRAGES SEMPERVIVUMS 
6 distinct varieties ... 3/6 6 distinct varieties ... 3/6 
seaneniin » + ©/  CAMPANULAS 
MS ” ieties ... 4/6 
6 distinct varieties ... 3/6 6 dwarf varieties 
I2 55 .. 6/6 AUBRETIAS 
HELIANTHEMUMS — 6 distinct varieties ... 4/6 
(SUN ROBES) 
6 distinct varieties ... 3/6 PHLOX 
12 5 a . 6/6 6 Alpine varieties ... 4/6 


Over 1,000 varieties é ates and Hardy Perennials in stock 
Descriptive Catalogue on Application 
Great collection of Fruit Trees, Roses, Trees and Shrubs 


THE BARNHAM NURSERIES, LTD. 
BARNHAM, SUSSEX 
SOO OOO USOOOU00000 DUUE0000000000HnnnE 
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KINNELL’S AN 


Inexpensive in fuel and easy to install. 
Can be fitted by any handy man. 


Used in the R.H.S. Gardens. 


” Booklet S and heating advice 
on vequest. 


65, 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E.1 





“HORSE SHOE”’ BOILER | canon 


The Best for Small Greenhouses. a-— 


banking up 
CHAS. P, KINNELL & Co., Ltd., |” i574 
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THE KISS OFTHESUN FOR PARDON Rock Garden, Conservatory or Lawn. 
Dimensions (approx.) 16” x 10” x 2” 


HIS Bronze Inlaid Verse Stone makes 
a beautiful addition to the Crazy Path, 





THE SONG OF THE SIRDS FOR MIRTH 







Mottoes or Verses to order. 


Natural Stone Colour. Permanent and 
You ARE NEARER Goos HEART INA se durable. 2 1 |= Carriage paid. 





THAN ANYWHERE ELSE ON EARTH 








Sees = CONWAY & COOPER, Ltd- 


Montrose W: -, C.L., Harwood Street, 
on! e 0 S 








‘‘Country Life’’ Horticultural Catalogue Guide. 











FRUIT TREBS & PLANES\ eco wonsneses. an bere Bee. 
MORPETH, Large Stocks, 

H. MERRYWEATHER oon EAST NORTH’D. and Hedging. 

and SONS, and SEEDS 


The Nurserie Fruit Tree 
Specialists. 





SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. FIDLERS’ NEW _ will be sent, post free, 


ILLUSTRATED  S307*,,0%, fecelpe of 





J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. Ornamental | CATALOGUE oe or lee 


seed bill this 
Nurseries, Shrubs OF CHOICE Fidler & Bone, sea 





CRAWLEY GARDEN SEEDS shire Seed Stores, Reading 
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SRbs NEsFine Boxes, PATHE 


SUNDIALS, VASES AND ALL GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
tr Have BLUE TITS instead of GREEN 


FLY in your GARDEN 


NESTING BOXES 


pretty ways. 
Price 4/6. Postage 1/3 
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They like a BATH u =+ 
It need not be h. and c, Ah ¥ ZZ y 
CORMORANT BIRDS’ BATH ie 


(in Imperishable Artificial Stone) 


Height 27 ins., Diameter 16 ins. 





rice £2: 15:0 
Catalogue (No. 2) of Birds’ Baths, 
Sundials, Vases, Nesting Boxes, etc., 
post free, 
Arthur H. Moorton, Ltd. 
117, Eccleston Street, 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1 


are intended for WILD BIRDS that 
build in holes. Provide the birds with 
lodgings, and they will board them- 
selves off your garden pests, and give 
you constant entertainment with their 
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“ACME ‘kites 

Awarded Gold Medal at Anglo- American Exhibi- 

tion and Bronze Medal by Royal Horticultural 

Society. 

POWDER.—No. | Tin makes 25 gals., 2/6 
postage 9d. 
No. 2,50 gals., 4/9; postage 9d. Carriage paid on 
No. 4, which makes 150 gals., 13/-. 

LIQUID.—| gal. to 50 gals. water. | gal. 5/~; 2 gals. 
9/6: carriage paid on 5 gals., 20/~. 

NON POISONOUS.—No. | Tin makes 6 gals., 
1/6 post free; No. 2, 12 gals., 2/3 post free ; 
No. 4, 50 gals., 7/ post free. 


LAWN SAND 


destroys weeds and moss in grass and fertilizes 
the lawn. No other manure necessary. 


14 lbs., 4/; 28 lbs., 7/~; 56 lbs., 13/~; | cwt., 25/~ 


Carriage paid on | cwt. 


THE ACME CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


TONBRIDGE, KENT 
























GAY 


Nothing can surpass the brilliance 
of these splendid hardy perennials. 


PLANT NOW for a glorious display 
next summer. 
Coll. P.1. 12 all different ... 7/6 
« oa .. 14]- 


, P.3. 36 (Seach 12 vars.) 20/- 
Carriage and packing free—C.W.O. 


from 


WM. SYDENHAM 


The Gayborder Nurseries, 


MELBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE 


GAYBORDER PHLO 








A CLEVER INVENTION FOR 
RAISING WELL WATER. 


The Boulton Water Eievator lifts 
a continuous stream of water 
from wells of any depth, No pipes, 
no valves or suckers—cannot 
freeze. Can be fixed within an G 
hour without skilled labour, ¢/ 
Thousands in daily use. 4 
Write for Catalogue 554. — 
BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 
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[DRYAD | 


CANE FURNITURE 
FOR HOUSE & GARDEN 


| 
WHY has Dryad Furniture that style, quality and , 
comfort which has made its reputation as the ( 
leading cane furniture for house or garden? F 
BECAUSE it is properly constructed upon wood 
and cane frames which cannot go out of shape 
or wobble, & has a strength and durability not 
foundin ordinary wicker or its substitutes. There 4 
are no tacked on plaits to hide shoddy work. ‘ 
Each piece bears the label ‘pavap FURNITURE REGD.” ( 
BOOKLET OF DESIGNS POST FREE FROM C DEPT. 4 
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DRYAD CANE WORKS, LEICESTER 
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FENCING 


AND GATES OF ALL TYPES 
PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL 


* Pioneer’ Chestnut Paling 
Woven Wattle Hurdles. 


Estimates and Catalogues free on request. 


THE ECONOMIC FENCING CO., LTD. 
Hetd 1870 BILLITER HOUSE, LONDON, BO.3 Tel.: Avenue 4045 











GLASSHOUSES 


Photographs of Contracts executed and copies of unsolicited letters 


of appreciation post free on request. 


CARTER & HOWARD 


ESTABLISHED 


KINGSTON ROAD, RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


1900 


Telephone : Wimbledon 2377 








“GARDEN FRAMES” 
by A. 
the well-known writer 
on Horticultural matters 
Not a Catalogue, but a practical 
treatise on the utility and pur- 
poses of Garden Frames of all 
kinds and designs. 
Send 6d. in Stamps to C.L.546 
BOULTON & PAUL Ltd., Norwich 


J. Macself 
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POSTCARD will bri 
you our Illustra 
Catalogue of the Newark 
Steel Wind Mills. The 
Newark is easily erected 
anywhere. It will work 


almost continuously and 
needs practically no atten- 
tion. For pumping from 
wells or springs and for 
drainage purposes, the 
Newark is the most satis- 
factory and economical 


power-producer. Simple 
and strong. Saves labour, 
money and fuel. 


Estimates and advice free. 
WAKES & LAMB, ' 

Dept. A : 
Newark-on-Trent 








FERTILISERS 


LAWNS, 20/-; FRUIT & ROSE TREES, 19/6; 
GENERAL GARDEN USE, 17/- 
WORM KILLER, 17/6 
Per cwt., carriage paid. Also all other fertilisers. 
HY. RICHARDSON & CO., 


Skeldergate Bridge Works, YORK 
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LOOSE BOXES ana 0 kinds 


of Farm and Estate Buildings made in CREOSOTED 
WOOD, last 50 years or more without expense 


for upkeep. Write for Particulars. 
ENGLISH BROS., P.O. Box 2, WISBECH 












































SAFETY FIRST—Non-caustic ; colourless ; no smells ; kills the 

roots; superior to arsenical 

TINS, 1/- 2/6 3/6 
for 12% 23 

SPECIAL. For Parks and Recreation Grounds—in bulk, 


6/6 12/~ 
50 100 gals, 


From Nurserymen and Seedsmen 








1» Q@UNDIALS 


and BIRD BATHS 





This old-world design, carved in solid stone, 3ft. 
4ins. high, complete with Brass Dial, 212: 10 
Write for interesting Booklets ““SUNDIALS,” 
“* Ideal Garden Ornaments,” post free on request. 


SANDERS & CO. 
365, Euston Road, London, N.W.!. 
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elviii. COUNTRY LIFE. 


OF THE TAILOR-MADE. 


Coats and Skirts 
and W rap Coats: 


the final touch 
given by the 


ideal 





IKE their confréves of the dressmaking world, tailors of late 
have been asked to develop their particular talents 
in many fresh and diverse ways. And right well have 
they responded, or anyway those who count among 
their clientéle women who are not only fastidious but 

know exactly what they want, being au fait, moreover, with the 
very latest dictates of our arbiters of fashion. 

Tailoring has always been accepted as one of the supreme 
arts of dress, but the subtleties asked for to-day almost 
pass credence. Tailors have to conform to nuances of fit it 
is reasonable to believe were never even thought of a decade 
ago. There are costume coats to-day that appear just to 
define the figure without any extra seams or anything extra- 
ordinary in the way of cut. Yet as the wearer moves there 
is a lissomness and Line that is wholly unaccountable. Those 
in the least conversant with tailoring tactics may surmise, 
and probably correctly, that these effects are more than a 
little due to that mysterious damping and pressing which is 
such an important factor in the art, and which only the 
best all-wool materials respond to satisfactorily. 

The old adage 
that you cannot 
make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ea 
is particularly 
applicable to 
tailor-mades, and 
it is generally 
admitted by the 
experts that they 
have never had a 
wider or more 
attractive choice 
in cloths, flannels 
and tweeds than 
is the case to-day. 
One authority is 
goes so far as 5) 
to admit that if Bo 
the tailors fail this , 
season to see to Wa 
it that  tailor- mae 
mades take a lead- 
ing place, it will 





. | ey ‘e 
be entirely their Bl i 


own fault. 


EARLY 
SPRING RACE 
MEETINGS. o 


As a rule, one o 
waits for the early 
spring meetings 
to divulge the 
initial trend of 
taste, but, judg- 
ing by the excep- 
tionally well- 
dressed crowd at 
the Cheltenham 
Hunt Cup, a con- 
siderable amount 
of advance infor- 
mation must have of we 
been obtained. - ; 


An outstand- ke . 32 he 
ing feature were f= J why |. é 
the neat black areas, ue Pty le 
coats and skirts, then < AvK Sone BNSC LM 
the former hip ee ey 
length and with 
the above-men- 
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suggestion of fit. The smartest women elect to complete these 
suits with equally neat black felt hats, those privileged to do 
so wearing jewelled regimental brooches as sole decorative relief, 
or, failing these, something arrestingly novel in the guise of a 
rather broad square-shaped brooch. 

As jewellery, even the ubiquitous pearls, unless they are 
put out of sight, is taboo with tailor-mades, it is becoming more 
and more the rule to wear real gems in the headgear. Some 
young girls, however, cling to a tight-fitting rather large bead 
necklace. Crystals go well with tailor-mades, also pink corals 
corals and amber beads. There is, too, the slave bangle throatlet 
of gilt, silver or gun metal that must be allowed a place as 
appropriate. But, as do all black get-ups, these sable tailor- 
mades require to be lived up to with extreme punctiliousness 
as regards details. Anything approaching pinkish stockings 
is an abomination. Antelope is the nearest permissible to 
these, and gun metal grey or a pure beige are preferable with 
skin or kid shoes toned to them, otherwise the still much worn 
court patent. Pochettes usually pick up the shoe note, or 
else the gloves and stockings. Just a few of those present at 
Cheltenham fell 
to the lure of the 
revived silk 
handkerchief 
square, which is 
quite frankly more 
successful with 
coloured tweeds 


/ “‘\\ | he pen than black. 
PY AA\N / By oi Again, many 
wy an \\ : pe A\ Wy well known 
VY women _ present 


elected to wear 
long tweed coats 
of Harris tweed, 


at LW 7 woven with 
con speckly bits of 
he colour, and the 
Ay, majority of these 


wrap - coats had 
belts, accessories 
that, maybe, add 
to the neatness 
and fit, but de- 
tract from the 
practicability. At 
{ times these belts 
are attached at 
VN the side seams, 
leaving the back 
plain and straight, 
others, however, 
are carried all the 
way round. Save 
for the belt the 
conventional is 
conformed to in 
revers and step 
collar, the popular 
floral buttonhole 
being selected to 
match hat, «or 

scarf, or both. 
As for the 
growing popu- 
larity of skin 
coats, such as calf, 
stencilled kid and 
° lizard, there is no 
manner of doubt. 
Flat, smooth and 
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. ’ Equally for rainy or sunshiny days is this coat of grey rubberised crépe de Chine, with collar and Supple, these pelts 
tioned imper- lining of green and grey checked tweed. Beige cloth and brown suéde and calf skin compose the 
other, which ts crowned with a hat of stitched brown crépe de Chine. 


lend themselves 
to tailoring that 
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A selection of Maternity 
Corsets may be had on 
approval. 
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HIS TAILOR MADES. 
HIS ENSEMBLES. 
HIS DAY & EVENING GOWNS. 
HIS COUNTRY CLOTHES. 

Distingué Lunch Gown of dark 
“fond” of antl patterned HIS GOLF SUITS. 

17 Gns. HIS FURS. 
HIS LINGERIE. 
HIS HATS. 


HIS PRICES. 


> Maternity Gowns, Corsets, 
Layettes and Cots, etc., also 
Gowns, Wraps and Milliner 
(for normal wear). 
Separate Catalogues are issued 
for the above. Kindly apply for 
any of interest to you. 


BARRI, Ltd., 33, New Bond Street, W.1 




















THE “CELTIC” SUIT 


(as illustrated) 


F original and - exclusive design, is truly 
characteristic of the Highlands, and a typical 

Chalmers production, 
The smart “ Doublet,” correct in every detail, is 
made of dark Bottle Green or Navy Cloth to tone 
perfectly with the Clan Tartan material of which the 
Skirt is made, 
The Skirt, of light weight Saxony Cloth, is accordion 
pleated, and mounted ona Jap Silk Bodice, Stocked 
in all the leading Clan and Family Tartans. 
The two garments combine to give avery appropriate 
outfit for Sportswomen. 


“Getic” Skit 3 Guineas 255 &237 REGENT STREET ,W.1. 
Post Free in Great Britain. aie cotrance in 


Made to Order at trices quoted. 
Book of Tartan Patterns sent _on request. 


DALE 
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at times almost touches the elaborate, and there is every prob- 
ability and indication that these will be worn, when suitable, 
right through the summer. 

Beneath these wraps one catches sight of the inevitable 
stockinette jumper suit toned to the skin or tweed of the wrap, 
the jumper enlivened by a horizontal line of the colour either 
across the centre of the figure or at the base. The plain skirt, 
it was noticed, hung better under these wrap-coats than those 
which were pleated, though that is, perhaps, being hypercritical, 
since all the pleats are flat and unobtrusive. Those at the side 
are most favoured, and next a group in front or flat box pleats 
fancifully stitched down at the top. 

With jumpers and over blouses—and little else is worn— 
the majority of skirts are mounted on small silk or crépe de 
Chine yokes, so that, however they are fashioned, the hips are 
kept flat. As a fitting completion to the extremely severe 
tailor-made it is always well worth while spending an appreciable 
sum on a really good over-blouse of crépe de Chine. Only the 
best quality tailors well, while a great 
deal of importance is attached to cut, 
collar and cuffs. Collars are négligé 
rather than severe, albeit many are 
mounted quite high. The narrowest 
things in ties or wide knotted cravats 
are equally in favour. 


CONTRASTING COATS AND 
SKIRTS. 

The smoking jacket vogue is fading 
gradually, but surely, away. It was 
too easily plaigarised in cheap ready-to- 
wear models to have a long existence, 
although that might also be said of 
the sleeveless cardigan, which is by 
no means in the same case. Happily, 
however, as things go at present, the 
saving clause in connection with the 
latter is the amazing variety of materials 
of which they are made. 

One of the most recent ventures 
comprises a cardigan of white wool 
fabric woven in a small check design 
on which there are worked motifs of 
startling embroideries. An appliqué in 
scarlet, yellow and black kid adorns 
a scheme in a curious Egyptian design. 
Another has all the edges piped with 
orange kid, bound over with a button- 
hole stitch in white wool], a hand-made 
wool posy in gradations of yellow being 
pinned on one side. 

But to return to the text of con- 
trasting coats and skirts in tailor-mades. 
These are still being worn, though not, 
perhaps, to quite the extent prophesied, 
and the contrasts are less extreme, that 
is to say, the self-shade coat is toned 
to a check or stripe jupe, and no one 
of those models even faintly resembles 
the one-time too popular dinner jacket. 
By way of making this quite clear our 
artist shows the taste of the moment in 
the centre figure of the accompanying 
group. The coat is built in Oxford 
grey worsted, the edges bound every- 
where with grey silk military braid, 
the collar being faced with the same 
grey striped suiting that is requisitioned 
for the skirt, to which an attractive 
finishing note is imparted by a sleeveless 
waistcoat of paler grey crépe. 

Such a quiet non-commital colour- 
ing as this at once invites the co-opera- 
tion of a bright-coloured felt hat, red, 
Mediterranean blue, Arlen green or 
petunia, the example pictured revealing 
a novel shape and brim treatment, the 
latter frequently being carried out in 
two or three shades of the same colour. 

Sufficiently neat to ensure all-round useful service for 
town or country, there is still more severity expressed in the 
model shown on the left-hand figure in group; this is of the type 
of suit that works up well in navy serge and those delightful 
flannel cloths, distinction being accorded to the simple double- 
breasted coat by side front seams and little strappings, a treatment 
which reappears on the skirt in conjunction with two box pleats. 
Unobtrusive additions these which, while not disturbing the 
severity and preciseness, serve at the same time to carry the 
model out of the realms of the ordinary and, of course, express 
the finest tailoring. 

Still preserving all the requisite characteristics, our artist 
depicts what may be described in comparative terms as a more 
dressy ‘model. In general line this is less conventional, the full 
wrap-over skirt taking a fancy curve and the coat wrapping 
over to close with four buttons on the left-hand side. The 
colour and material, however, have a large word to say in this 
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case, the former being a fancy tweed in a shade of beige that is 
almost rose, though that is only one of the many such tweeds 
available. A self shade of rose or beige cloth fashions the bands 
and small inner cross-over. The hat combines the two shades 
in a model that boasts high folded crown and the new cut brim 
of felt. This is a suit of outstanding chic that would grace any 
racecourse and likewise serve the fortunate possessor for ordinary 
morning wear. Unless one is quite clear and definite as to 
colour it is no easy matter to make a quick decision, there is 
such a bewildering choice of these fancy tweeds, and they seem 
to embrace every nuance and pattern under the sun. Those who 
can wear yellow will find some wonderful orangey effects and, of 
course, there is a very plethora of blues from a delicate Hussar 
shade to navy. Just a few very extravagant fancies find expres- 
sion in pale-coloured serges, such as marshmallow yellow and a cold 
pink, suits which are usually enhanced by jabots and sleeve frills 
of real lace, and are creations that doubtless will be seen on 
certain days and occasions at Ranelagh and Hurlingham, 












































Three smart and practical suits, that on the left in navy serge, the next in grey worsted braided 
and uith skirt and collar of grey striped suiting, the third carried out in a fancy tweed in beige 
that is almost rose with cloth in a se!f shade as relief for facings. 


WRAP COATS. 

To confirm the above-mentioned remarks anent belts with 
long coats and the still prevailing slim silhouette, our artist 
pictures two exceptionally representative designs in her first 
group. 

Great strides of late have been made in weatherproof wraps. 
In lieu of the old-time cumbersome dowdy waterproof there are 
to-day garments that can be safely donned for a day’s racing 
when the weather is doubtful, and retained through shower or 
sunshine as a smart wrap. Of this character is the model 
revealed on the left-hand figure built of rubberised grey crépe 
de Chine relieved by a gay lining and roll-over collar of green 
and grey checked tweed. There is nothing to denote that this 
is a weatherproof garment. In cut and style it marches with 
the best. A grey silk scarf striped with two shades of green 
and a green felt hat complete a perfect ensemble, practical flat 
pockets. supplying further items of interest. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


SMART PROMENADE SHOES 


| ATTRACTIVE 
| PROMENADE 
SHOE, in grey or 
| rosewood glacé k'd, 
and patent leather, 
smart collar of own 
| leather ; Louis heel, 
| hand sewn. 


Price 49/6 ad 


Sent on approval, 





SMART SEA 
In shades of beige, 


flat American heel. 
per 
Price 55/~ pair 


- In beige or nigger 
» — sealskin. 


55/— Pair 
In patent leather. 
per 

45/ “ pair 


Catalogue post free. 


peo on m GFreebody 


(oen8N WAM§ LIMP re) 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 











_ LEOPARD SHOE | 
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Smart 
Sporting Attire 





THOMAS & SONS 


LADIES’ TAILORS 
AND 
HABIT MAKERS 


6 BROOK STREET 
NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON 


Telephone No. Mayfair 3062 


























| CARDIGAN 


















NEW 


BLOUSE 
COATS 





Attractive Sleeveless 
Cardigan in Milanese 
printed with an effective 
check design in colours, 
and outlined with border 
of plain colour. In Blue/ 
Beige, Black/White, Beize/ 
Tan, Red/Black, and 
Green/Beige. 
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PRICE 


39/6 

















HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.\ 
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Beige kasha, as shown in the companion sketch, makes 
a capital background for trimmings of the so popular natural 
calf skin. Strappings introduced to effect an arresting silhouette 
are of the same material, a belt of brown suéde accentuating 
the darker markings of the calf skin, as also does the stitched 
hat of brown crépe de Chine, a pleasant and welcome alternative 
to the ubiquitous felt. The stitching, as will be noticed, is 
extremely fanciful, quaint little fleur-de-lis motifs being worked 
round the base of the crown. 


HATS AND ETCETERAS. 

Another novelty is a straw that recalls linen. This is 
selected for the model shown on the left-hand figure in heading, 
allied to a roll-up brim of felt. It is trimmed with a buckled 
band of lizard skin. Brims rolled up in front are assuredly 
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gaining ground, though it will be some time yet before the turned 
down vagabond style ceases to please, especially when conjoined 
with crowns of contrasting character, as is shown on the other 
head. A crown, in this case of black, grey and white plaid 
material, with brim of grey felt is trimmed with two shades of 
petersham ribbon. 

At the extreme right-hand corner of heading there is pictured 
a practical pochette with racing tablets and a secure ciipped 
inner pocket for loose change, together with a treasury note 
case. A novelty flat bag is carried out in two shades of coloured 
calf ornamented with a metal motif that hangs on the arm with 
a loop. The umbrella has a wide shell top and ferrule, and is 
fitted with a silk arm-sling and tassel. Hand-stitched pull-on 
gloves of real chamois, either white or natural, go with practically 
any suit and look especially well on the racecourse. L. M. M. 


FROM A WOMAN'S NOTEBOOK 


A *CAUSERIE’’ ON WALKING SHOES. 


Footgear for some time now has ceased to be a mere necessity and 
become a luxury, women frankly accepting the fact that they have to spend 
as much, if not more, on details than the actual dress itself, 

Shoes can easily make or mar a toilette to-day; so, in quest of reliable 
information, I visited several authorities including Hanan, Regent Street, 
a house of exceptional repute for both smart and practical footwear. 

Of the latter genre is the mcdel shown in the lower pictured group on the 
next page, a shoe built of gun-metal calf. This presents a very neat, well 
fitting appearance on the foot, and features a Scotch tongue effect over 
the gore in front. Hanan’s supply a similar model in patent and tan calf. 


From this source also there emanates a patent walking shoe, trimmed 
grey lizard strappings and fitted with a new patent slip-through buckle. It is 
one of the very latest models for town service, at present only stocked in the 
above-mentioned combination. Like many others, this firm are offering 
a shoe in baby calf skin strapped with kid, a departure chiefly devised to 
wear with coats and bags of the same tone. 

At Marshall and Snelgrove’s, Oxford Street, I was shown, among many 
charming models a fancy court shoe with Louis heel, in pale coloured glacé 
kid, beige, stone, grey, etc., together with a smart beige kid shoe that has 
lizard strappings to tone, Both these are pictured in the first group, as also 
a python one-bar model, with grey or beige strapping to tone, a most 
satisfactory possession with snake skin having its present vogue. 





Walking shoes in grey glace, in pale coloured glace kid, in glace with lizard straptings, Leige lid with lizard, cedar wood glace uith lighter strappings 
and python skin. 
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Pe 
THE TEMPLE OF BEAUTY 


A new Star has risen in the West—glitter- 
ing in the constellation of Venus—enhancing 
the joyous lo'vetiness of Youth—offering per- 
petuation throughout To-morrow’s Years of 
Nature’s mystic gifts of Beauty’s fairie petals. 


THEY NAMED IT 


Exclusive Beauty Preparations,. 


7 Hanover Square, 
London, W.1 


Telephone 
Mayfair 508 3 
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Becoming 


Knitted Wear 


for 
YOUNG LADIES 





Becoming STOCKINETTE 
DRESS in fine wool with 
effectively embroidered 
fronts. In beige, saxe, 
almond, rose, grey, bois de 
rose. Sizes suitable for 14 
to 18 years. 
PRICE 


53 Gns. 


Practical JUMPER SUIT 
in knitted wool of fine 
texture. Jumper and 
sleeveless cardigan of Jac- 
quard design with plain 
coloured skirt. In large 
range of shades. Sizes 
suitable for 14 to 18 years. 


PRICE 


6 Gns. 


MARSHALL& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE-STREET-AND: OXFORD STREET 


== LONDON VW 1 === 
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WITH CALF SKIN 
TRIMMING 


SPRING FRESHNESS 


When everything is putting out new life, and freshness 
and beauty are on every hand, your complexion often 
lacks tone and brilliancy. Climatic changes would 
have had no power to injure your skin if you had used 


BEBETHAMS 


a-rola 


regularly all through the winter months. Commence 
using La-Rola at once on your face, hands and arms. 
If used night and morning, it will keep your skin fresh, 
soft and smooth, and impervious to sun or wind. 


Studington Coats and 
Skirts are man-tailored 
throughout, thus retain- 
ing their original contour 
to the last. The sketch 
depicts a new model 
with calfskin trimming 
and skirt pleated on one 
“. Side, making an ex- 
Nf tremely becoming suit. 


8 GNS. 


PATTERNS AND 
CATALOGUE ON 
REQUEST. 


From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6 





VHE COMPLEXION will be greatly improved by using 

LA-ROLA TOILET POWDER, 2/6 per box, and a touch 

of LA-ROLA ROSE BLOOM, 1/- per box, which gives 

a perfectly natural tint to the cheeks. No one can tell 
they are artificial. 











AGENTS IN MOST 
TOWNS OR DIRECT 
FROM 








M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham Spa, England 








By Appointment 


New Hats for Matrons 


Model Millinery Department, Second Floor. 


51.CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET. W. 
67-69, CHANCERY LANE. HOLBORN. we 
81,GRACECHURCH STRE E.C. 

ABBEY HOUSE, VICTORIA ei Rert. 


WESTMINSTER. LONDON , S.W.1- 


Go dry-shod\| “” 


over moor, marsh and meadow | 











See that your Boots* 
have uppers of 


7 Beva P on the 
Waterproof Leather g\\ 
















a } Stephenson 


Floor Polish 


can be used with equal success for 
polishing stained floors, parquet, painted 
or varnished woodwork or lino. 





It cleans and water- 
proofs Brown Boots It is 
splendid for MOTOR-CAR 
Bodies. For every use 
Stephenson's goes a long 
way and lasts a long time. 


MATRON’S HAT in felt, with silk flowers ig: 


appliqued on crown. In all the fashionable colours. 


price 79/6 ED Di. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY aN 


(DEBENHAMS LTD.) « ea 3}d., 6d., 9d., 1/- and 1/9. 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.2 d | k STEPHENSON BROTHERS, Lid, Bator 
\< 
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At Harvey Nichol’s, Knightsbridge, there was noted an exclusive model 
of python, strapped glacé kid, also a plain calf, strapped with fawn, or white 
kid (shown on this page), and a particularly well built court shoe of lizard skin, 
with glacé kid vamps. Skin shoes are unquestionably in first favour, as they 
are mostly non-committal in colour and can be worn with practically any gown. 

At Manfield’s, Regent Street, where the choice is particularly eclectic, 
I was shown a neat court shoe of black patent, narrowly strapped with 
small lizard skin, a useful smart type of shoe, this, that can be worn in town 
or country. This will be easily picked out in the top illustration on this page. 
Also a pale grey glacé with instep strap in the first illustration, and a cedar 
wood glacé that has a strap up the centre of the foot. 

There are just a few coloured kids being shown, but they are not selling 
well, the general opinion being that these will not be much worn, Toes 
are inclined to be a trifle more rounded, which detracts from the slim look, 
but is accounted more comfortable, and heels are moderate, rather than ultra 
high. Footwear rests for its best success on fabricating medium, and from 
my sojourn round the shops I think it may confidently be assumed that the 
general trend of taste is for pale colours, to which stockings will be closely 
toned in every case, 

ROYALTY PRESENT. 

Admittedly one of the most inspiring dress displays of the season was 
that held by Reville, Limited, on Thursday afternoon the 15th inst., at 
Hanover Square. The whole affair was splendidly stage-managed. There 
were none of those tedious pauses, the mannequins following steadily one 
after the other down the sloping platform. 

Among those present were Her Highness Princess Helena Victoria, the 
Baroness Matsui, the wife of the Japanese minister, the Countess of Win- 
terton, the Hon, Lady Chichester, Lady Joynson-Hicks, Lady Duckworth- 
King, and many other well known people. 

As usual the show started off with simple sports suits, the first model 
appearing being of natural kasha, worn with a scarf to match, embroidered 
at the ends and twisted twice round the throat. The alliance of crepe de 
Chine and angora was insistent. A new material enchanting for like uses is 
Citronella; this pleats beautifully for skirts. 

Some startling contrasts were noticed, such as peacock blue crepe de 
Chine, closely kilted for the skirt, this surmounted by a jumper of vivid 
green that had the hem massed with embroidery. Relieved by touches of 
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In calf skin with kid strappings and patent leather and lizard skin. 


black and white, a pale beige scheme of crepe de Chine and kasha was com- 
pleted by a square knotted handkerchief, another rather more fawn in tone 
boasting collar, cuffs and belt of calf skin, which was repeated in a high 
crowned hat. 

A long and particularly elegant coat of calf skin had a softening influence 
introduced by collar and cuffs of some long fur to tone, several chic wrap 
coats being fashioned of striped summer ermine, brown and white. There 
were, too, some sumptuous white ermine evening wraps, gloriously lined. 

A demi-toilette that attracted much admiration was composed of filmy 
black lace, the skirt all flounces, and the half clear corsage fitted with long 
sleeves, a wide black moiré sash imparting a finishing touch of much dis- 
tinction to this. An extremely severe black Georgette dinner gown had two 
long, narrow draperies from the shoulder. With this the wearer carried a 
large fan of scarlet vulture feathers. A little taffeta frock at once arresting 
and novel in shot red and blue, had a deep swathed sash of the same, that 
resolved into full draperies at one side, the silk pulled out to form a natural 
fringe. A lovely robe de style was effected in pale pink taffeta, the hem deeply 
vandyked and embroide-ed with silver over a petticoat of silver lace. 

A delicate beige Georgette, hinting Ascot, had the skirt trimmed with 
horizontal lines of fringe the same shade, which was repeated in a cape-like 
effect at the back of the bodice, and up the back of the sleeves. Without 
straining after the bizarre, Reville seems to have hit just the right note of 
the moment, plus an individuality that is truly welcome. 

NEW HATS FOR THE SPRING. 

From Jenner, Princes Street, Edinburgh, there has been received an 
illustrated brochure of new straw millinery. Following closely on the lines 
of felts, the majority of these have fancifully folded crowns and narrow, 
turned-down brims. An exception, however, to this order is the Hilda, a 
larger and somewhat more important shape of fancy straw, the crown hand- 
somely swathed with silk ribbon velvet, a model obtainable in dark parma, 
ash rose, absinthe, antelope, parchment, light red, dark praline, etc., at21 s. 

Of crochet visca is the hat entitled ‘‘ Wanda,” with high, rather square 
crown, and narrow brim trimmed satin ribbon. ‘‘ Grizel,’’ a small pull on, is 
of Japanese straw, the folded crown twined round with ribbon velvet, that 
finishes at the back in a flat bow. A neat, compact little shape, ideal for close 
shingled heads. Jenner’s, be it noted are always pleased to send goods on 
approval on receipt of the usual trade reference. 
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Smart Knitted 


CLOTHES 


for Girls Wear 





Juvenile Department, 
First Floor. 





Attractive Woollen Three- 
Piece Suit, comprising 
Jumper, Skirt, and sleeveless 
Cardigan, made from best 
quality yarn, with collar, cuffs, 
and border in plain stitch. 
In Lemon/White, Pink/White, 
Blue / White, Green / White, 
Fawn/Champagne. 


PRICE 6 Gns. COMPLETE. 

















: HARVEY NICHOLS &jCO.,LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.\ 





The “SPIKES” 


Robert Heath’s Ltd. of 
Knightsbridge very distinc- 
tive pull-on Sports Hat in 
absolutely waterproof Felt 
with a new pleated crown and 
brim which can be worn up 
or down. Trimmed contrast- 
ing ribbon band and new bow. 
In all head sizes and 20 new- 
est colours, including Pinky 
Beige, Champagne, Wine, 
Fuchsia, 


Appl 
Green, eg 35/6 


Catalogue Now Ready, 


N.B.—Robert Heath, Ltd., have no agents 
or branches, therefore their well-known 
hats can only be obtained from the 
address given below. 


ROBERT HEATH 


of Knightsbridge By Apyointmentio 
Tel. No.: Sloane 3122. Queen Alexandra. 



































ONLY ADDRESS: 


37 & 39, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 
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Telephone: Regent 1408. 
Telegrams: Scotoma, London, 











Illustrated Brochure 
Post Free. 





THE HATTERS 


The ‘* SUZETTE” 
A Pedaline model with a be- 
coming broad effect, with a 
fancy stitched velvet trimming. 
In all sizes and in leading 


shades. 
Price 63 / * 


1, OLD BOND ST. 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
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AGE CANNOT WITHER 
NOR CUSTOM STALE 


Extract from ‘‘ Pickwick Abroad,” or ‘‘ The Tour in France.” 
By GEO. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


Published in 1864. 


““Very fine,’”’ returned Mr. Pickwick. ‘‘ But I fancy you have written 
some other poems, have you not, Sir?” 

“Bless you!” exclaimed Mr. Septimus Chitty. ‘‘ Why, I have had as 
much as three pounds seventeen and sixpence at a time from Warren, and, 
very frequently, two sovereigns from Rowland!” 

**Indeed!” said Mr. Pickwick, quite delighted. 

“Oh, yes!” persisted Mr. Chitty. ‘‘ Have you never heard my truly 
original song, explanatory of the origin of hair-trunks?” 

Mr. Pickwick did not for one moment suffer himself to be influenced by 
any sentiment of vain glory or conceit; he, therefore, with unexampled 
candour and frankness, confessed his ignorance of the ode in question, and, to 
demonstrate his sincerity, requested Mr. Chitty to repeat it. The poet 
nodded an assent, and recited, with befitting solemnity and grandeur of 
emphasis, the following remarkable lines :— 


THE ORIGIN OF HAIR-TRUNKS. 
In a carpenter's workshop a box of deal wood 
For many long years had in idleness stood ; 
Neglected and dusty, the old piece of lumber 
Seem’d destin’d for naught save the shelves to encumber. 
But fortunes may vary. A servant one day 
Call’d in at the shop, a few shillings to pay, 
And thoughtlessly placed near the box on the shelf 
A bottle of oil he had bought for himself. 
A couple of urchins, on mischief intent, 
To that very same spot in their gambollings went ; 
And, breaking the bottle, they sprinkled the oil 
On a box that they fancied no frolic could spoil. 
Next morning—oh! strange—on the shelf, what was there ? 
A beautiful trunk cover’d over with hair! 
Its duty, indeed, the Macassar had done, 
Produced by the genius of Rowland and Son. 


‘You don’t mean to say that that’s true, do you ?”’ enquired Mr. Winkle, 
when Mr. Chitty had thus brought his composition to a conclusion. 

“© As true as you are sitting there, Sir,’’ responded the poet, in a tone of 
mingled indignation and contempt—the former to think that so very natural 
an incident should be for a moment questioned, and the latter on account of 
Mr. Winkle’s ignorance. The matter was set at rest by Mr. Boozie, who 
declared that he was well acquainted with the carpenter himself; and as he 
forgot——for the first time in his life—to contradict his assertion five minutes 
after he had given utterance to it, no doubt remained as to the truth of the 
tale. Mr. Chitty, therefore, rose considerably in the esteem of the sagacious 
travellers, whom he thus gratuitously entertained. 


By the Courtesy of Messrs. John Dicts Press, Ltd. 
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Rich BrochéCrépede Chine 


Hand Made 
Lingerte 





We have a world-wide reputation 
for the exclusiveness of style, 
daintiness of character and finish of 
our underwear. The most reliable 
qualities in silk, linen and cotton 
lingerie fabrics are used, and the 
cut and workmanship are perfect. 


BROCHE CREPE DE CHINE 
HAND MADE NIGHTDRESS 
(as sketch) V neck and long arm- 
hole, edged with fancy stitching, 
slight gathering on one shoulder, 


sash of self material at low waist- { 
line. In pink, sky, ivory, yellow, § 


mauve, coral, green and hyacinth. 


PRICE 


29/6 


FRILLY DIRECTOIRE 
KNICKER to match, 21/9. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Debenham 
& Freebody 


Wigmore Street. 


(Cavendish Square) London W: 








ON APPROVAL, 








ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


HAS BEEN RECOGNISED AS THE 
BEST PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR 
¢ 


S it penetrates to the roots it will replace the loss of the natural 
oil, the want of which causes baldness. Ladies and children 
should always use it, as it lays the foundation of a luxurious growth. 








Sold by all Chemists and Stores 
at 3/6, 7/- and 10/6 per bottle. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD. 
112, Guilford Street - LONDON, W.C.1 

















A New and Standard Gardening Book 


CARNATIONS 


FOR EVERY GARDEN & GREENHOUSE 
By MONTAGU C. ALLWOOD 


With a Foreword by 
LORD LAMBOURNE, President of the R.H.S. 


224 pages. 79 illustrations. 


12/6 net. 


Of All Booksellers. 


F’cap 4to. 





@ For a detailed prospectus write to the Publicity Manager, 
* Country Life’? Book Department, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


The Passionate Tree, by Beatrice Sheep- 
shanks. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 

THIS appears to be a first novel and, first 
or otherwise, it is very good. We meet Mary 
Dale at the age of nine—a warm-hearted, 
vital little girl whom her father and governess 
put into the cold storage of a “ sensible” 
education—and with reluctance we leave her, 
unhappy, in her late twenties. The idea of 
introducing ‘the passionate tree,’ Mary’s 
beloved copper beech, as a motif, almost a 
character, throughout the book is original 
and effective. Everything in short, except 
the ending is convincing, and the chapters 
dealing with Mary’s childhood are perfect. 
The book has that peculiar likeableness that 
comes of not only saying the right things, but 
leaving unsaid the wrong ones. ‘The very 
fact, however, that the author makes Mary’s 
life so real to us, and her love so truly one of 
the rare, great passions, sets us in violent 
revolt against what we feel to be a convention- 
ally unhappy ending. ‘‘ Must someone suffer ?” 
Mary asks herself in torture; and we long 
to reply to the author of Mary’s being, ‘‘ Yes 
—but surely you needn’t make it the two 
people who are so obviously going to suffer 
most !’’ Wowever, she does; and we are 
in revolt against the enormous sacrifice and 
renunciation; and the fact that we are in 
revolt proves Miss Sheepshanks to have very 
exceptional gifts as a novelist. 





Latterday Symphony, by Romer Wilson. 
(Nonesuch Press, 53.) 

“WE belong to a latterday, and can’t be 
innocent now, and hold hands, and stare with 
amazement at the sun and moon,” says the 
hero of Miss Romer Wilson’s no-more-than- 
clever book ; and there is a distinct suggestion 
throughout that hero and author expect to be 
admired for this ‘‘latterday ”’? lack in them- 
selves. But the reader’s involuntary reaction 
is simply “ Poor things!”’ For the sun and 
moon have a habit of enduring ; but what of a 
generation (or that part of it for which “ latter- 
day ” novelists stand) that is, to quote Miss 
Wilson again, “ on a devil’s holiday ’’? Have 
these latterday persons, so proud of themselves 
not as saints but as sinners, never heard of a 
certain line on the subject of being trodden 
down by hungry generations? For them, 
too, is preparing that ominous trampling 
sound; and, quite soon, instead of being 
latterday, they will find themselves, in their 
turn, simply back numbers. Moreover, the 
fate of those who have been particularly 
latterday in their own generation is to become 
particularly far-back numbers to the next. 
The only qualities that, at their best, escape 
the universal fate are simplicity and sincerity ; 
and neither of these things is to be found in 
any latterday pose. The flavour left behind 
by Miss Wilson’s book is that of some un- 
common fruit, but over-ripe. 

Five Winds, by Marjorie Bowen. (Hodder 

and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 

THE idea of an old house built on the site 
of a much older temple to some obscene 
though obscure god, has obvious possibilities 
for a novelist of Miss Bowen’s capacity. 
We are quite ready to believe in Five 
Winds, both the Westmorland house of 
that name and even the fifth wind itself, 
“blowing from heaven or hell.” So far 
Miss Bowen carries us with her; but, from 
about the middle of the book, she begins to 
tire and falter, and so do we; while, at the 
very end, we find ourselves back on solid 
earth with a violent bump for which we blame, 
surely not without justice, the author. We 
cannot feel that she has played fair. Having 
given us a circumstantial account of a farm 
close to ‘‘ Five Winds,” and of all the people 
inhabiting it and making beds and cooking 
meals for the hero and heroine, is it fair for 
the heroine to spring upon us this surprise ? 
‘We are alone here, Denis, as perhaps we 
always have been; perhaps there was never 
anyone in this but you and I.” The out- 
raged reader naturally retorts with some gcim- 
ness, ‘“‘ Very well, then; but in that case 
who did cook your meals and make your beds ?” 
To which Miss Bowen, hastily shutting the 
book on inconvenient questions, replies merely, 
to us as to the more accommodating hero, 
** Oh, never mind—come away !”’ Miss Bowen 
has, in short, fallen a victim to a state of affairs 
once analysed by Mr. Eden Phillpotts: ‘‘ No- 
body can have it both ways .. . yet 
what is life but one long and disappointing 
endeavour to get it both ways?” 





Solemn Boy, by Hector Bolitho. (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 

THE delightful half of Mr. Bolitho’s Solemn 
Boy is the beginning. One enjoys the aunts 
and the grandmother, and the little incidents 
of homely life in New Zealand. The puritan 
primness of some of the middle-aged antipo- 
deans is really funny, as when the “‘ Solemn 
Boy’s’’ mother thinks it ‘‘ vulgar, indecent, 
almost immoral to mention portions of the 
body not exposed to sun and wind.” The 
grandmother is perhaps the only really 
attractive womar in the story. She _ has 
depth, independence and a quality of un- 
selfish loving which make one long for such 
a relative. She dies far too soon. John, 
the beloved friend of Timothy, the Solemn 
Boy, is another most lovable character whom 
the Great War deletes from the story about 
half way through. Then one leaves New 
Zealand and arrives at Sydney and Grace. 
She is beautiful and, more than that, pic- 
turesque. But Grace is strangely infected with 
what is supposed to be a modern disease 
among women—a horror of motherhood. 
Perhaps her feeling was no more than a premo- 
nition, for she dies at the birth of her son, 
living just long enough to be reconciled to 
her husband on his return from Fiji, where 
her resentment has driven him. The problem 
of the book lies in the relations between 
Timothy and his wife. One is obviously 
expected to sympathise with Timothy, but 
Solemn Boy is true to life in this, that we 
usually reap the rewards of our actions, and 
Timothy erred in true manly fashion when 
he thought a beautiful, clever and experienced 
young actress with an excellent eye for effect 
must necessarily prove the sweet, self-sacrificing 
woman who makes the ideal wife and mother. 
The atmosphere of 'Timothy’s various abiding 
places are probably the best feature of the 
story of this sensitive soul of the Antipodes. 


Babylon by Candlelight, by Norman Davey 

(Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.) 
THE author of “‘ The Pilgrim of a Smile ” and 
“Guinea Girl” should have done rather 
better with the main idea of Babylon by Candle- 
light, but it is one of those books where the 
characters take the action between their teeth 
and bolt out of control. There are too many 
characters too strongly outlined in the opening 
chapters to be able to fulfil their literary destinies 
in the short span of a modern novel. Yet the 
design even if imperfectly executed is admirable. 
Hoover Grundt, an eminent Fleet Street jackal, 
sets out with a Professor on a stunt search for 
Carribbean treasure, and takes with him a 
Middle European dancer of infinite wile and 
marked adaptability. This tale, coming to 
the ears of my Lord Gweek, a wealthy yachts- 
man with a rococo taste in humour, the latter 
enlists his friends as pirates and sails to over- 
come Grundt. Beginning as a farce, we plunge 
into tragedy as the joke becomes a sardonic 
reality and the treasure is found. The lower 
classes—that is, the predatory but practical 
officers of the two yachts, take command, and 
double mutinies discomfit the rival promoters. 
Norman Davey has a sardonic wit, and out of 
the phantasy he makes a cynical tale true to 
human nature. 








Delicate Dilemmas, by M. P. Willcocks. 
(Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 
MISS WILLCOCKS has here tried to catch 
‘* the spirit which dwells in places and expresses 
itself through streets and houses as well as 
in the lines of men’s features, the shapes of 
their heads and the tones of their voices.” 
She has travelled in Brittany, Cornwall, Paris 
and so back to London, and has been extremely 
successful in finding legends or inventing 
fictions which typified what she felt in these 
places. As stories the results vary a little, 
but the standard is high, and whether you 
wish to read a merry story of a chef who went 
on strike because the guests would not drink 
a soup which they happened to see being 
conveyed in a pail, or a dark mystical story 
of Brittany superstitions, full of howling winds, 
this is the volume for you. 


The Gipsy Life of Betsy Wood, by 
M. Eileen Lyster. (Dent, 6s.) 
THE Welsh gipsies are renowned for the 
purity both of their blood and language, 
and this book, founded on many conversations 
between Miss Lyster and Betsy Wood herself, 
has the double recommendation of being a 
contribution to our knowledge of their habits 


as well as a most charming if slightly dis- 
connected story. We meet Betsy as a little 
serving maid at Three Trees Farm at Yspythy 
Vach, we part with her as wife and mother 
in the gépsy clan. Between the two lies 
the history of her love, her marriage, her 
initiation into gipsy life—which, though she 
was largely a Romany, was still a severe one 
—and many an incident of drukeriben, of 
fighting, feasting and enduring, with not a 
dull page in the whole of it. 


The Uninvited. by Dorothea Fairbridge. 
(Arnold, 7s. 6d.) 

PAULA, the alarmingly unconventional but 
reassuringly pretty young woman who makes 
her way from South Africa to the almost 
improperly proper English rectory of Little 
Comerford, and there palms herself off as 
a cousin upon the slightly smug rector and 
his sister, is not so great a villain as might 
be presumed. Her deception turns out to 
be a very innocent one, and, indeed, she is 
really what is known in the theatre as a “‘ sympa- 
thetic character,’ which means not, as might 
be imagined, a character who goes insipidly 
about the place arousing and _ bestowing 
sympathy in nauseating quantities, but merely 
a character for whom the audience feels 
sympathy rather than antipathy. That is 
certainly the case with Paula. Her story 
develops on romantic lines, with a complicated 
plot. It is matchlessly urbane, with a manner 
ideally adapted to the matter. 


THREE BOOKS OF LONDON. 

Life in Regency and Early Victorian 
Times, by E. Beresford Chancellor 
(Batsford, 25s.) 

Original Views of London as It Is, by 
Thomas Shotter Boys, 1842 (The Archi- 
tectural Press, 30s.) 

Old London, by Gertrude Burford Rawlings 
(Bles, ros. 6d.) 

FROM 1800 to 1850 is a convenient period 

to take for a history of social manners, but 

one cannot help feeling that Mr. Beresford 

Chancellor, in closing his history at 1850, 

did so not only because it ended a half century, 

but because he felt it was high time that the 

curtain was drawn. ‘The _picturesqueness 
of costume, the elegance of furniture the 
seemliness of architecture had already begun 
to succumb to the onrush of the Philistines ; 
the days were fast arriving which, from Mr. 

Chancellor’s point of view, are simply not worth 

writing about ; and he spares our eyes from 

horror. Up till 1850 we have been having tre- 
mendous fun. ‘T'o look through this rich collec- 
tion of pictures of life in Regency and very Early 

Victorian days is a joy. Some of these dresses 

for men and women may have lacked beauty, but 

they possess the comic element ; they were not 
merely sordid and drab. 'There was exuberance 
inthem. The picture of life conveyed by the 
illustrations alone is extraordinarily complete. 

Here are Boys’ famous pictures of the London 

streets in 1842, Cruickshank’s caricatures 

of “fashions and frights”’ of round about 

1830; portraits of Brummell, D’Orsay and 

George IV; and many cartoons and fashion 

plates. Mr. Chancellor deftly alludes to all 

the most typical extravagances of wit, high 
spirits and dandyism in the period, and so 
very successfully gets the right spirit into his 
pages. He gives us, in short, those little 
concrete instances which are worth a deal of 
generalisation. When we read that the Duke 
of Wellington was turned away from the 
portals of Almack’s because he was wearing 
trousers and not knee-breeches, we realise 
that Almack’s was really a sanctum sanctorum. 
When we are reminded of the young Macaulay’s 
remark to his mother, “Thank you, Madame, 
the pain is abated,” we realise that, although 
he was doubtless exceptional, little boys were 
very solemn by mid-century. In forming 
our picture of 1800-1850 an admirable comple- 
ment to Mr. Chancellor’s book is the collection 
of Boys’ famous pictures, beautifully repro- 
duced and accompanied by descript've notes, 
also from Mr. Chancellor. Boys’ views, 
now scarce and valuable, are full of a charm 
which is essentially a London charm; he 
has a manner of painting which would suit 
no other city so well. He seems to admit 
the greyness of our low-toned city, and yet 
sacrifice nothing in the beauty of his results. 

For an unpretentious work on London, which 

goes over familiar ground but does so soundly 

and pleasantly, we may also recommend 
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ESSRS. BATSFORD have pleasure in announcing the 
publication of two sumptuous books of special interest to a wide 


e circle of Connoisseurs, Collectors, and Art Lovers. 


SPANISH ART 


Being the Second Monograph prepared by “ The 
Burlington Magazine,” in conjunction with B. T. Batsford 


CONTENTS : 


SPANISH ART (Introduction), by R. R. Tattock, 

ARCHITECTURE, by Royvatt Ty er, 
PAINTING, by SIR CHARLES HovtmeEs and H. IsHeErwoop Kay. 
SCULPTURE, by GEOFFREY WEBB, 
TEXTILES, by H. F. KENpDrICcK. 
CERAMICS, by BERNARD RackHAM and H. VAN DE Put, 

a6 WOODWORK, by BERNARD BEVAN. 

"a METALWORK, by PEDRO DE ARTINAND. 





a 


HARBORO’ 
COUNTRY 


By CHARLES SIMPSON, R.I., R.O.1. 


Containing upwards of 280 illustrations in colour and monochrome. 
Quarto (12 in. by 94 in.), bound in cloth ,gilt. Price £2 2 O net. 
The success which attended the publication of the first monograph in this 
series—CHINESE ART-——was phenomenal, the edition being soid out within 
a few weeks of issue, and the work is now at a premium, The present volume 
deals in like manner with SPANISH ART, a subject of great interest which, 
hitherto, has not been adequately presented in attractive form. 


EARLY FLEMISH PAINTINGS 


IN THE RENDERS COLLECTION AT BRUGES, 
EXHIBITED AT BURLINGTON HOUSE, 1927. 


With an Introduction by 
G. HULIN DE LOO 


And Notices by EDOUARD MICHEL. 


Illustrated by the author in colour and black and white. 

With an introduction by LORD STALBRIDGE, Joint Master 

of the Fernie Hunt. Uniform with “ Leicestershire and Its 
Hunts.” §£2 2s, net. 


Also a special edition on hand-made paper with two extra 
plates in colour, limited to 75 numbered and signed copies. 


£5 Ss. net. 


‘‘ Why, indeed, should he ever stop till he 

& has done for fox-hunting in this age what 
‘Nimrod’ did in his? As a writer he is 
well qualified for the task; as an illustrator 
he is at the head of his school. 


‘“« Times” Literary Supplement. 


Splendidly illustrated by twenty- -five full-page plates on Japan paper (six in 
facsimile colour and nineteen in photogravure) of recently discovered master- 
pieces of Flemish Art, with 134 pages of text. Quarto (13 in, by roin.), paper 
wrappers. Price £3 3 O net; or, bound incloth, £3 10 O net. 


The Edition is strictly limited to 300 copies for sale, the profits 
from the sale being devoted to the Ghent Museum, 


A detailed prospectus and specimen illustration in colour may 
be obtained on application being made to the publishers. 


* * Mlustrated prospectuses will be sent on request. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD Ltd. 
B. T. BATSFORD Ltd., 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON VIGO STREET - - LONDON, W.1 
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Cassell’s 
7'6 Novels 


averiis | DOOMSDAY 
: oe By WARWICK DEEPING 
A romance of to-day telling Author of ‘“SORRELL & SON.” 




















how Anthony Harrop, a res- 57 thousand copies already sold. 
pectable citizen, met in w.th T. P. O’Connor says:—‘ As a_ frank, 
: 4 eloquent, modern love story, it is one of 
Goblin folk, how he attended the best things I have read for many days.”’ 
their market, what he bought GS HES SECE: ao : 
there, and how it served him. The Splendid Rascal 


By GEORGE CHALLIS 


7/6 net. A long, full-blooded story, packed with LORD NELSON’S FAMOUS FLAGSHIP 


ousing adventure on the Spanish Main.” 


—John o’ London’s Weekly. “ THE VICTORY - 


aaa | __. ||| “SEARCHING THE SEAS” 


** May, without reservation, be termed a 
delightful love story.”’—Yorkshire Post, 


“A great picture gallery of character.”’— es , : i] d Monta e€ Dawson. 
Yorkshire Telegraph. ‘‘ A very good story y by gu 


indeed .’’—Truth. 

















7 7. > A Perfect Facsimile in colour of this fine Sea 
The Missing Piece Si Picture may be seen at the leading Art Shops 
By MRS. CHAMPION ewe ig or obtained direct from the Publishers, 

mh FROST & REED, LTD. SIGNED 
eee eee) ~R.SCOTLAND ee ae 


drawing.” —Sunday Herald. (limited to 250 impressions). Four Guineas. 
irawing."’—Sunday Herald  ADDELL STATE II., Prints in colour, £1 11s. 6d. 
The Four-Post Bed | Raeeeaeteueees Size 25}ins. by 15}ins. 


By 
CHARLES FIELDING MARSH oN oo a§ f I ; 
Town-Bred Hetty caused the breaking of No book is more worthy of FROS & REED, L D. 
Farmer Lockett’s engagement to Anne; i i i 


han this fascin- 
but when Hetty’s bigamous lover claimed a high place than this wii ART PUBLISHERS 











Si ae eee 10, CLARE STREET, BRISTOL 
- Mail. ‘Rich in humour, ND 
CASSELL’S WéayLondon,E.C.4) pathos, and character deline- 26c, KING STREET, st. JAMES’, LONDON, S.W.1 
ations.” — Yorkshire Telegraph. ESTABLISHED 1808. 
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A SHIKARI’S POCKET-BOOK 
With Hints on Preserving and Skinning 
Trophies in the Field. 

By CHARLES McCANN and LT.-COL. 
C. H. STOCKLEY. With a Foreword by 
COL, R. W. BURTON. 8/6 net, 


LIST OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE BENGAL ARMY, 1758-1834 


Alphabetically arranged and Annotated with 
Biographical and Genealogical Notices. 
By MAJOR V.C, P. HODSON, author of 
Historical Records of the Viceroy’s Body- 
Guard. 21/- net, 
*,* Detailed Prospectuses of these two 
books will be sent free on application, 


AND 





TROLLOPE : 
A Commentary. (2nd Imp.) 
By MICHAEL SADLE TR: Illus. 15/- net. 


LETTERS OF GEORGE GISSING 
TO MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY 


Edited by ALGERNON and ELLEN 

GISSING. Portrait. 18/- net. 
THE HEART OF 
EMERSON’S JOURNALS 

Edited by BLISS PERRY. 7/6 net, 
EMILY DAVIES AND GIRTON 
COLLEGE 

By LADY STEPHEN. 21/- net, 


UNDER THREE EMPERORS 
By HUGO BARON VON REISCHACH. 
Translated from the German by Prince Blucher, 
OSCAR BROWNING wsinihaid, 
By H. E. WORTHAM. (April 21), 16/- net. 
MAN: AN INDICTMENT 


A Plea for a Masculine Renaissance, 


By ANTHONY LUDOVICI, author of 


Woman: A Vindication, 14/- net, 
FICTION 

LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS 

By ROBERT KEABLE, 7/6 net. 
SKIN DEEP 

By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH., (2nd Imp.) 
MANHATTAN TRANSFER 7°": 

By JOHN DOS PASSOS. 7/6 net. 
THE SUN IN SPLENDOUR 

By THOMAS BURKE. 76 net, 


THE OLD COUNTESS 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


(April 7). 7/6 net, 
COUSIN GEORGINA 7/6 net, 
By MRS. HICKS BEACH, (April 21.) 





IIIICONSTABLE 10 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2/lIIIITF: 


—ew o_O Tr: 








METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


BYPATHS IN DOWNLAND 
By BARCLAY WILLS. With 54 Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 
A new book on Sussex which will appeal to every 
lover of the countryside. 


THE HOMELAND OF ENGLISH 
AUTHORS 


By ERNEST H. RANN. 





With a Frontispiece, 

7s. 6d. net. 
A delightful book for every lover of literature and 
of the English countryside. It deals with the 
scenes and places associated with our great authors 
and their works. 


OUT IN THE BLUE 

By VIVIENNE DE WATTEVILLE. With a 

Pretace by the Hon. WiLL1AM OrmsBy-Gorg, M.P. 

Illustrated. rks. net. 
‘ Days and nights in the open, thrilling adventures 

with lions, elephants, buffaloes, crocodiles and other 

big game—all these are described simply and 

vividly. "Scotsman, 


ON THE EDGE OF THE EAST 
By F. HORACE ROSE. 6s. net. 
‘*A most amusing record of travel through Africa, 
Egypt, France and Italy.”"—-Daily Chronicle. 


RAMBLES IN CATHEDRAL CITIES 

By J. H. WADE, M.A. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book is intended to help the visitor and the 
casual reader to appreciate more fully the charms of 
our cathedral cities. 


CONVERSATION 
By OLIVE HESELTINE. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book deals with polite conversation from olden 
times to the present day. It shows the changing 
fashions in manners, thought, jokes and decorum of 
speech. 


THE LATEST AND BEST NOVELS 


THE THREE TAPS: A Detective Story without 
a Moral. By FATHER RONALD KNOX. 7s. 6d. net. 
** An almost ideal detective story ; perfect in logic, 
brilliant in humour, thrilling in event.’’—Outlook. 


CHERRY SQUARE 
By GRACE S. RICHMOND. 7s. 6d. net. 
A drama of love and contrasting lives which will 
bring fresh pleasure to Mrs. Richmond’s many 
admirers. 


HAYWARD’S FIGHT 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 7s. 6d. net. 
A delightful story of business life, told with humour 
and dexterity. 


MR. FORTUNE, PLEASE 
By H. C. BAILEY 7s. 6d. net. 
New and thrilling adventures of that engaging crime 
investigator, Mr. Reginald Fortune. 








METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Old London, by Miss Rawlings. It is well 


illustrated from engravings. 


FOUR BOOKS OF THE SEA. 


Under Sail in the Frozen North, by Com- 
mander F. A. Worsley, D.S.O. (Stanley 
Paul, 8s.) 

COMMANDER WORSLEY claims as first 
and foremost of the attractions and joys— 
the words are his—of Polar exploration, 
adventure. He goes on to enumerate achieve- 
ment, the beauty of the Polar regions, the 
healthy life and comradeship. This will 
mean everything to some of his readers and 
nothing to others, to whom I respectfully 
offer one little sentence from the Report 
on the hydrographic work of the Expedition 
g.ven at the end of the book : 

“Practically the whole of the east 
coast of North-East Land was placed 
farther west than shown on_ previous 
charts, by varying amounts from 1 to 
9 miles along the coast-line of 50 miles. 
Great Island and Cape Leigh Smith, in 
particular, were moved 9 miles farther 
west. The ‘‘ Island ” sailed for a distance 
of over thirty miles across what was 
marked as land on the chart.” 

For the reader to whom his “ attractions ” 

and “‘ joys ”’ appeal, his book will be a treasure. 

It is brightly written a little too 

brightly, if it is to be Bm as literature, 

but properly if a reflection of the spirit of 
the crew of the ‘ Island ’’—and of the trenches 
in Flanders one remembers—is_ intended. 

It is full of jokes, full of odd snatches of beauty. 

The animal life and the human life described 

are, perhaps, equally interesting, and the photo- 

graphs taken by the adventurers very well 

reproduced. S: 


Gun-Running in the Gulf, by Brig.-General 
H. H. Austin, C.B. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
MOST of the fourteen tales and sketches 
which go to make up this book have already 
appeared at one time or another in the Cornhill, 
Blackwood’s and similar periodicals. In the 
first half-dozen the author relates his experi- 
ences as an Intelligence Officer in 1909-10 
at Jashk, a small seaport on the Persian Gulf. 
The reader is introduced to a remarkable 
rogue—one Rahim Dad, the skipper of a gun- 
running dhow—whom General Austin con- 
trived to enlist as a sort of British  secret- 
service agent, on the principle of setting a 
thief to catch thieves. The various ruses 
which this cheerful but cunning scoundrel 
uses to betray his Afghan émployers—them- 
selves none too guileless—without at the 
same time allowing his victims to “ smell a 
rat’”’ are truly ingenious. Unfortunately, it 
is extremely difficult for those readers who do 
not know the Gulf intimately—or at any rate 
who did not win a geography prize at school— 
to follow the intricate manceuvres of the gun- 
running gentry and their pursuers. A small 
sketch map of the Persian Gulf would add 
considerably to the enjoyment of this part 
of the book. The remaining stories constitute 
a mixed bag of hunting, surveying and soldier- 
ing adventures in various parts of Asia and 
Africa. In such a collection as this literary 
style is of secondary importance, and it would 
be ungracious in the reader to be too critical. 





The First Flight Across the Polar Sea, 
by Raold Amundsen and Lincoln Eus- 
worth. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 

THIS is the story of a courageous venture 

and a great achievement. It is presented to 

the reader, however, with a minimum of con- 
struction, narrative, charm or human interest, 

curious omissions in the description of such a 

daring exploit. 


The Brotherhood of the Sea, by E. Keble 

Chatterton. (Longmans, Green 12s. 6d.) 
STIRRING tales of sea-daring, ranging from 
the days of Anson, through the Great War, to 
therecent heroic rescue work of the “ President 
Roosevelt ”’ in 1926. Mr. Chatterton instils the 
true sea-faring spirit into all he writes, and all 
will not be well with young England when 
such stories lose their appeal. 
History of Atlantis, by Lewis Spence. 

(Rider, 10s. 6d. net.) 
TWENTY years ago the man who expressed 
his firm belief in the one-time existence of a 
continent in the Atlantic would have been 
regarded with suspicion and heard with little 
more than polite tolerance. That Mr. Lewis 
Spence can now write such a book as this is 
significant of a changed attitude and advanced 
knowledge. As interesting as a romance, 
this book contains a mass of solid facts and 
information, ranging from reasonable deduc- 
tions from Plato’s ‘‘ Timzus and Critias ” 
to an investigation of the Druidic creed, which 
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A Handbook of Garden Irises 


By the late W. R. DYKE S, M.A., L.-és-L., Author of 
“The Genus Iris.” With 24 full- -page plates from 
drawings. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘* All lovers of gardens and of the Iris will welcome 
his present book. It is admirably arranged 
. and gives the most valuable descriptions of 
the different species and varieties and of their 
special requirements.’”’—Nation and Atheneum. 


A Handbook of Crocus and Colchicum 


for Gardeners 

By E. A. BOWLES, M.A., V.M.H., F.L.S. With 
24, full- page plates. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘ To the practical gardener and the botanist alike 
this volume should prove of the greatest interest 
and assistance. It contains a great amount of 
information, which is treated in a lucid and capti- 
vating yet instructive style.’’—The Garden. 


Pruning Fruit Trees 


The Lorette System of ¥ Pruning, by LOUIS 
LORETTE, Professor of Arboriculture. Translated 
from the Fre nch by the late W. R. DYKES, M.A., 
L.-és-L., Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A Handbook of Flowering Trees 


and Shrubs for Gardeners 
By R. C. NOTCUTT. Edited by the late W. R. 
DYKES. With a chapter on Seaside Plants and 
one on Japanese Cherries by COLLINGWOOD 
INGRAM. Illustrated with 24 full-page plates. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Gardeners with this guide need never plant a 
bush where it will not endure . admirable on 
methods of propagation . illustrations are 
many and good.’’—Spectator. 


The Venturesome Voyages of 
Captain Voss 


A new edition with an Introduction by WESTON 
MARTYR, and illustrated with numerous repro- 
ductions of photographs, the lines of the ** Tilikum ” 
and maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, net. 

“Anybody who has not read these voyages 
should certainly do so . . . the most astonishing 
and remarkable ——— to seafaring literature 
of modern times.”’—Field 


The Yankee Whaler 


By CLIFFORD ASHLEY. With an Introduction 
~w ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY, and a preface 
to the pictures by ZEPH. W. PE ASE. Illustrated 
with 128 full-page plates, of which 17 are in colour, 
and numerous line drawings. Demy 4to. Bound 
in cloth. £4 4s. net. 
Prospectus on application. 
Published by 

MARTIN HOPKINSON & CO., LTD. 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 




















Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 





THE STUDY OF WAR FOR 
STATESMEN AND CITIZENS 
ne by Major-General SIR GEORGE ASTON, 
K.C.B. With Introductory Address by Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon, K.G. 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


LAND, SEA AND AIR 
Reminiscences of MARK KERR, 
Major-General R.A.F. (Retired). 
With Illustrations. 8vo., 21s. net. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEA 

By E KEBLE CHATTERTON. 

With Illustrations. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 

‘* A fine collection of real tales and yarns of mutual 
helpfulness among those who have business on the 
mighty waters. John O’ London’s Weekly. 


TIGER AND OTHER GAME 
The Practical Experiences of a Soldier Shikari in India. 
By Colonel A. E. STEWART, 3/10th Baluch 
Regiment (Q.M.O.). With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. net. 
** A remarkably good book; one of the most in- 
forming, in fact, on Indian game of all kinds which 


have appeared for some _ time.” — 
Sporting and Dramatic News. 


LUNDY, ITS HISTORY 
AND NATURAL HISTORY 
Compiled by LEWIS R. W. LOYD. With 29 
Illustrations and a Map. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


Admiral R.N., 





THE ROTHAMSTED 
MONOGRAPHS ON AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by SIR EDWARD J.RUSSELL, D.Sc. (Lond, ) 

F.R.S. 


SOIL CONDITIONS AND 
PLANT GROWTH 
By SIR EDWARD J. RUSSELL, D.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.R.S. Fifth Edition. With Illustrations. 
8vo., 18s. net. 


THE MICRO-ORGANISMS of the SOIL 
By SIR EDWARD J. RUSSELL, F.R.S., and 
Members of the Biological Staff of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station. With Diagrams. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


A LIST OF BRITISH APHIDES 
(including Notes on their Synonymy, their recorded 
Distribution and Food Plants in Britain and a 
Food Plant Index). By J. DAVIDSON, D.Sc., 
F.L.S. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,LTD., 39, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.4 
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HEATH CRANTON, LTD. 


“One of our younger and enterprising 
Publishing Houses building up a good and 
solid reputation.”— Yorkshire Observer. 


CHINA IN TURMOIL. LouIs MAGRATH KING, 
H.M. Consular Service, China (Retired), Illustrated. 
10/6 net. Professor SooTHILL in the Sunday Times, 
says: ‘It reveals the real Chinese . . can only be 
described as brilliant, and judging the book entirely 
on its merits without any personal acquaintance with 
its author, I heartily recommend it.’ 











All who “ listened in” to the Premier’s speech on the 
16th ult. should get 
FIGHTING MERCHANTMEN (Tales from 
Hakluyt), By Commander R. B. BODILLY, R.N., 
10 Maps. 10/6 net. ‘‘ The author has done his work 
exceptionally well . . . a book which should have a 
very | strong appes al, —Syren and Shipping. 





THE BEAUTIES OF THE DIVINE COMEDY 
of Dante Alighiery. Italian and English. Chosen and 
translated by THOM AS WATSON DUNCAN. 8/6 
net. ‘‘Mr, Duncan’s volume is a treasure . . . the 
choice of exce erpts is admirable. anne Tablet. 


YARNS OF THE SEVEN SEAS. Commander 
F,G.COOPER, R.D., R.N.R. Illustrated, Foreword 
by Captain Sir "a RTHUR ROSTRON, K.B.E. 7/6 
net. The salt tang of the sea, its zest and its 
heartiness is he re, Shortly. 





MOTORING MADE EASY— The Owner-Driver’s 


AB.C. GEORG MORLAND. Many Illustrations. 


@/- net, Foreword by LORD MONTAGU OF 
BEAULIEU. A serious attempt to help the Owner- 
Drive r. Shortly, 


THE CAUSE OF EVIL, or the aloes of Nature 
and the Values of Religion. 1. G. BARTHOLOMEW. 
6/- net. This book isan entirely unbiassed scrutiny 
of life and existence in the light of modern know- 
ledge. Shortly. 


THE GATE OF THE PRISON. | ANON, A man’s 


spiritual expe riences, _3/ 6 net, Just Ready. 


HUNTING, RACING, COACHING and BOXING 
BALLADS. GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL, Frontis- 
piece in 4 colours and 16 large Collotype Plates, 
21/- net. ‘Real sportsman’s verse.’’—Country 
Life. ‘A book that should delight the community 
of fox-hunters,”—Spectator, ‘A jolly book,’ 
RALPH StrRAUs in the Sunday Times. 


ROLL AND GO, ‘See of American Site. 
JOANNA C, C "OL CORD, 8 unique Illustrations 
and many Shanties set to music, 21 - net, 


A GIPSY OF THE HORN, the Narrative -? a 
‘a round the World in a * Windjammer. REX 
CLEMENTS. 16 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Fore- 
word by BASIL LUBBOCK, Third Edition, 
10/6 net. 


SHANGHAIED OUT OF *FRISCO IN THE 
NINETIES. HIRAM P, BAILEY, F.R.G,S, 
Illustrations, Deck Plan, Chart and Sea G Saar, 
_Wrapper by. J. SPURLING. 7/6 net, 


A STATELY SOUTHERNER. REX CLEMENTs, 


Author of ‘‘A Gipsy of the Horn,’’ 6 Illustrations. 
7/6 net. 





YARNS FROM A WINDJAMMER. MANNIN 


CRANE. Illustrated. Foreword by Commodore 
Sir BERTRAM F, HAYES, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
7/6 net. 


A Great “Welsh 2 meek 
TREVOR OF NANT GWYNANT. J. H, LLOYD. 


7/6 net. ‘‘The very person of the famous Owen 
_Glendower seems to stand be fore a. 


A Vivid and Arresting Novel 
THE CHALLENGE OF LIFE. &:. parreson 
NICKALLS. 7/6 net. Ready Shortly. 
_SEND F OR COMPLE TE LIST. 


6 FLEET LANE, LONDON, EC. 4 











SIR RIDER HAGGARD 


said of the author of 


Scouting on Two 
Continents 


(By Major F. R. BURNHAM, D.S.O., 
Chief of Scouts under Lord Roberts), 


“‘ Burnham in.real life is more 
interesting than any of my heroes 
of romance.” 


‘As General Gordon said, ‘England 

was never made by her statesmen ; 

England was made by her adven- 

turers,’ and one of the first of these is 

Frederick Russell Burnham, American 

Citizen,and Major in the British Army.” 
ILLUS. LONDON NEWS 


HEINEMANN, 15s. Net. 
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must weaken the scepticism of the most in- 
credulous. The identification of Atlantean 
colonists with the gods and goddesses of myth- 
ology is fantastic only until one has read Mr. 
Spence’s explanations and the deductions he 
draws from accepted paleontological and pre- 
historic man researches in Europe and America 
are most convincing. Of course, the book is 
controversial, but few people who tead it 
with an open mind will be able to put it down 
and say either ‘‘ There was no Atlantis ” or “‘ If 
there was it is no concern of mine, for it has 
not affected our history and our civilisation.”’ 


The Wonder Book of Motors. 
Lock, 6s. net.) 

THIS differs from most books written for 
“boys of all ages” in that it is the work of 
numerous contributors. Each chapter is by 
someone who may be expected to know what 
he is writing about, and the result is a book 
that among much entertainment contains 
much that is soundly instructive. The variety 
of the subjects treated, the general get-up 
and lavish illustration of the book, reflect great 
credit on the editor, for here one many find 
clear expositions of things so widely different 
as the mechanics of the car, military motors, 
the story of roads—told in two separate chapters 
that together make a fascinating story—what 
to see in roadside churches and old bridges, 
and the story of the Court-Treatt Cape-to- 
Cairo expeditia®. 


(Ward, 


Everyday Life in the Old Stone Age and 
Everyday Life in Anglo-Saxon, Viking 
and Norman Times, by Marjorie and 
C. H. B. Quennelil. Second Edition. 
(Batsford, 5s. each.) 

THE first and last volumes of the Everyday 

Life series side by side prove that Marjorie 

and C. H. B. Quennell remain the accurate 

and painstaking makers of books which was 
their character in their early venture. This 
series should find a place in every family 
bookshelf. Not only is the matter most 
interesting, but the language is clear and 
straightforward and the illustrations really 

capital. As a Briton one is bound to feel a 

desire to probe our long story of race admixture 

in order to discover the root of certain national 
tendencies. In the Anglo-Saxon, Viking and 

Norman volume it is fascinating to hear that 

the inherent ability of the race to build i 

wood is derived from the Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 

and that it is probably the Norman or Viking 
in us which has inspired our glorious and 
numerous ecclesiastical triumphs of architec- 
ture ; while, incidentally, one obtains delightful 
sidelights upon the national habit of bathing 
and early notice of the great game of chess. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Soil Conditions and Plant Growth, by 

Edward J. Russell. (Longmans, Green, 18s.) 
THE new edition, almost entirely rewritten, 
of Soil Conditions and Plant Growth, by Sir 
John Russell, is nearly twice the size of its 
predecessor, so many have been the recent 
advances in the study of this important subject. 
Agriculturists everywhere are becoming increas- 
ingly alive to the vital necessity of the om 
of scientific methods, so that this book, 
so great an authority as the director of id 
famous Rothamsted Experimental Research 
Station, will be welcomed by all who have 
the welfare of English farming at heart. As 
a handbook for students and those actually 
engaged in agricultural research it is unrivalled. 
The style is exceptionally lucid, and the illus- 
trations and tables so plentiful as to render 
the book understandable also by the reader with 
but little special knowledge. ©. Ay F- 


Jan, Son of Finn, by A. J. Dawson. 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 

THERE are many books about dogs, but how 
little really good dog fiction. One or two 
stand out above all others, and the issue of 
a third edition of Jan, Son of Finn, with illus- 
trations by G. D. Armour, is a welcome 
happening, for both Jan and Finn are dog 
classics. They are so good that wise parents 
steal them from the children and read them 
themselves. If you ever want to buy boy or 
girl a book which is something more than 
the mere adventure story of a dog, but which 
will teach them something about the proper 
way to treat, handle and behave with dogs, 
there is nothing so good as these. Captain 
A. J. Dawson has achieved that hardest task 
of all, the complete sympathetic rendering 
of the true dog mind. There is no lapse into 
false sentiment, no making the animal reason 
as an educated human, but a disciplined restraint 
which gives his work far more than a passing 
value as contemporary fiction. 
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MARION CRAN’S 
GARDEN BOOKS 


THE GARDEN OF IGNORANCE 


p ; Illustrated. 38. 6d. net 
The experiences of a woman in a garden. The book that 
established the author as a great garden-writer. 


Daily Express—‘‘ A great achievement.” 


THE GARDEN OF EXPERIENCE 


. Illustrated. 6s. net 
The author writes charmingly and entertainingly about 
her beautiful Surrey garden. 





Bookman—* All garden lovers, whether possessed of 
that boon, a garden, or not, should have this book.” 


z illustrated. 6s. net 
How a beautiful old house is reconstructed and a smiling 
orchard garden. made 
Daily Telegraph—* One’s interest remains to the end 
unwearied and unexhausted.” 


THE GARDEN REGISTER 5s. net 
A book in which to record all important matters connected 
with the garden. 


Gentlewoman—* A real gardener’s record and a much 
needed want supplied.” 


Illustrated. 108. 6d. net 
A glowing picture of the gardens of South Africa. With 
many beautiful reproductions of photographs. 
Field—* A delightful book to read 
every garden lover’s bookshelf.” 


. should be on 


OTHER GARDEN BOOKS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE, Illus, 10s. 6d. net 
How to create an old-fashioned herb garden. With recipes 
for old herbal teas, syrups and conserves, etc. 

Daily Telegraph—* Delightful work. . . . Here is a 
limitless material for the garden lover who is minded to 
invest horticulture with a new fascination.” 


THE OLD-WORLD PLEASAUNCE 

By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 5s. net 
A garden anthology compiled from Medieval, Elizabethan 
and Stuart gardening writers. 





Yorkshire Observer—* A volume of rare beauty.” 


FLOWER CULTURE MONTH BY MONTH 
By MARY HAMPDEN. Illustrated. 5s, net 
Author of ** The Small Garden.” Flower culture in the 
garden and greenhouse for every month of the year. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 5, York Street, St. James's, $.W.1 


MR. MURRAY’S BOOKS 


ADVANCED EQUITATION 
By COUNT DE SOUZA. The first comprehensive and 
thoroughly informed work of recent years. It gives the 
means of putting into practice the newest and finest points 
of horsemanship. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


FISHING FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
By WILLIAM RADCLIFFE. ‘ The best and most 
interesting work on the subject that has ever been pub 
lished.’,"—-Mr. Marston in The Fishing Gazette. Second 
Revised Edition, with a new bibliography. 21s, net. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN 
By WILLIAM ROBINSON. ‘“ The success the work has 
met with is richly deserved, for no better book on the 
subject of gardening and garden design has ever been 
put before the public.”"—The Field. Fourteenth Edition, 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, with four 
additional chapters. Illustrated. 24S. net. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
By WILLIAM ROBINSON. ‘“ The most complete and 
comprehensive guide to vegetable cultivation that we 
have in the English language.”’—-Land Agents’ Record. 
Third edition, with an Addendum by W. P. Thomson, 
Illustrated. 308, net. 


LIGHT AND SHADE IN BYGONE INDIA 
By Lt.-Col. L. H. THORNTON, C.M.G., D.S.O. “‘A most 
entertaining picture of Army life in old Indian days, full of 
instruction and amusement.”— Daily Mail. Maps, 15s. net 


LORD BYRON IN HIS LETTERS 
Edited by V. H. COLLINS. ‘*A fascinating selection. 
No one can doubt the usefulness of a book like this, An 
exciting and absorbing volume.’’-—Daily News, 
Photogravure Portrait. 12S. net. 


SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION 


Cheaper Edition, unabridged, with eight illustrations and 
two maps. Two volumes. 15s. net. 




















Novels, 7/6 net 


ZERO By COLLINSON OWEN. 
HILDEGARDE By KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 


THE CITY OF THE SEVEN P. 


ALMS 
By ANGUS BUCHANAN. 
SANDS OF FORTUNE sy SINCLAIR MURRAY. 
THE ACTOR IN ROOM 931 py cyriL MAUDE. 


6s, net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 























NOTES FOR 


AN EXHIBITION OF CRAFTSMANSHIP. 

T Messrs. Waring and Gillow’s, 164-182, Oxford Street, W.1, a 

A very interesting exhibition is now being held. Several crafts- 

men from the firm’s factories, the largest retail factories in the 
world, are to be seen engaged on their everyday tasks. They afford a 
most interesting object lesson in what artistry and cleverness go to the 
making of fine furniture. A cabinet-maker, a polisher, a wood-turner, 
an upholsterer and a wood-carver are among them. Perhaps the 
greatest centre of interest is William Travis, a man of eighty, who 
has been in the service of the Company for forty-seven years, and still 
produces exquisite work, some of which ranks high among contemporary 
wood-carving hroughout the entire country. 

SOME FINE BEETHOVEN RECORDS. 

The Beethoven Centenary has been very usefully celebrated by 
the Gramophone Company by timely addi- 
tions to their already invaluable Beethoven 
records. Issued in mid-February was the 
“* Eroica”? Symphony, played by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and conducted by Albert 
Coates. The Fifth Symphony was issued 
in January ; and in the present month the 
Choral Symphony, the “ Emperor”? Con- 
certo and the Concerto in D major, played 
by Kreisler and the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra. There are a great many of 
Beethoven’s most famous works issued, and 
all have been recorded by the new electric 
recording process. 

FIRST AID REQUIREMENTS. 

The recent Regulations, which make 
the installation of first-aid cases obligatory 
wherever mechanical power is temporarily 
used ‘n building or re-building operations, 
underlines the great importance, which should 
be more generally recognised, of having the 
materials for rendering first aid at hand not 
only in every factory and workshop, but in 
every garage and in every household. More- 
over, the traveller who sets out on a long tour 
unequipped with any provision for accidents 
and emergencies is exceedingly ill advised. 
From the Surgical Manufacturing Company, 
Limited (83-85, Mortimer Street, London, 
W.1), so well known to the medical profession 
as manufacturers of surgical instruments and 
appliances, we have received a very useful 
small Catalogue of First Aid Equipment. 
For the home, or for carrying in the car, 
special attention might be called to the 
** Servic ” No. 22 Box, offered at 12s. 6d., 
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REFERENCE 


A TRAN3FORMATION. 


The illustration which appears below shows the charming Italian 
Room in the style of the Early Renaissance which Messrs. W. H. Gaze 
and Sons, Limited, have recently created at ‘‘ The Gazeway,” Surbiton. 
Quite apart from the attractiveness of the room, there is interest in the 
fact that it is the result of throwing three small rooms into one. 'T’o 
avoid altering the external appearance of the house, the windows have 
been cleverly arranged in the form of hinged screens to the old windows 
and the lead lights have been glazed with amber-tinted glass which 
assists in obscuring the view of the old sash-bars from within. Messrs. 
Gaze, while admitting the fact that the room does not in every detai! 
conform strictly to period, yet feel justly that their clients will find it 
remarkably helpful as an instance of how great a transformation may 
be satisfactorily effected in existing materials. 





and extremely comprehensively fitted. THE ITALIAN EARLY RENAISSANCE ROOM AT “THE GAZEWAY.” 



















BEAUTIFY 
YOUR HOME 


with AMBROSES’ DELIGHTFUL CRE- 
TONNES, which will brighten even the dullest 
room, Their COLOURFUL BEAUTY LASTS 
FOR EVER, no matter how hard the wear, or 


how many times they are wasked. 








THE “GARDEN ” CRETONNE 
reproduces a lovely design of flowers carried out on black, 
beige, wine, flame or fawn ground. 31 ins. 2 G L 
wide os 7: “ sto Per yard / 2 
Write for PATTERN BOOK “ X,” prices 1/-to 2/11 per yard 
PATTERN BOOK “ Y¥,” prices 2/11 to 8/9 per yard 


‘“AMBEROSE” Sunproof Fabrics 


ecccccccssccseves| Guaranteed Fadel egg ++++++++++0+++ 
{Write for ‘* Guaranteed , casement cloth, satin stripe 
: Padeless "’ PATTERN | and woven Fabrics. PAT- 
: BOOK “RB” which includes 
icasement cloths from 1/4} 
:per yard, repps, ‘ Sylk”’ 


“Amberose’’ Sunproof 
Fadeless Cretonnes, 








Postage paid on all orders of 20/- and over. 


AMBROSES EASY CHAIRS AND SETTEES 


Illustrated Booklet sent on request. 





TEEN BOOK “F.C.” FROM ALL GOOD HOSIERS 





— An Open Door 
——~on Every Shore 


Comfortable homes in over 100 

world ports, giving a British 

welcome to British Seamen. 
‘<Jack’sotheraddress isthe B.S.S.” 


‘BRITISH 


The Two Steeples N° 83 SAILORS ° 
socks are i 


Folondtui 


For HOSPITALITY AND RELIEF. 
Founded over a hundred years ago 


GIFTS to Sir Ernest W.Glover, Bart., 
680, Commercial Read, Lcndon, E.14. 


ic SOCIETY 
kg 























MONEY WON’T BUY HEALTH 


DRINK MORE WATER 


BERKEFELD 
FILTER== 























ey AMBROSES 


a cantttts' un. MAIDSTONE. 





























(For ‘Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 





Write for new illustrated list. 
89 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


























The standard of perfect water filtration. A 
necessity in every home. A real safeguard 
against water impurities. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
Sardinia House, Kingsway, London,W.C. 









Dp Wieknel-s H i. 
| (om Were) -7.¥ 4 : 
: LOUD SPEAKING CAR TELEPHONE : 


@}.s 
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PI 


: (Abolishing Germ Laden Speaking 
OBTAINABLE AT ALL HIGH CLASS 


COACHBUILDERS ETc 


’.. DICTOGRAPH HOUSE $82%2 
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PETER ROBINSON 


Youths’ and Boys’ Clothes 


(EASTERN BUILDING) 








_ en, placements —— é 

















Tailored Suits 


It is to be a season of tailored Suits 
this Spring and one of the smart- 
est of the new models, the “ D. B. 
Regent” is pictured here. It is 
carried out in Saxony Suitings, 
Tweeds, Serges and the new shades 





























161.—FLANNEL JACKET & —— 162,—RAINPROOF 163.—GOLF SUIT. Jacket and of Oxford Grey Suitings, and is 
TROUSERS to fit boys from 10to | COATof FawnCottoa, Knickers of Tweed to fit youths from 14 equally suitable for Town and 
13 years of age. In medium grey, lined with check, for ae papi years’ size, 52/», 56/-, Country wear. 
26/-, 45/-, rising |/- a size; boys from 5 years of Better qualities, our own make, 76/-, : ws , 
55/6, rising 1/6 a size. age, 28/6. In fawn rising 2/- a size; 94/-, rising 3/- a size. Ready-to-wear Coats and Skirts in new 
L ES ee aE Cotton, lined with self, “PULL-OVER” SWEATER: Spring materials, perfectly cut, can be 
al sasmmmant wn make : 41/6 Chest 26 28 30 32 34 36ins. secured for 8 Gns., and plain Overcoats 
medium or dark grey, 64/-, 71/-, : 27/-, 28/6, 30/-, 31/6, 34/6, 37/6 of tweed or West of England cloth are 
rising 2/- a size Stockings to match. from 6 Gns. 
Double. 4 : Flannel In fawn or navy Wool =‘ and 94 ins. 16/6, I0ins. 18/- 
= i — 5 aE aSy: Eanes and Cotton Gaberdine, Similar Sweater. 26ins. 18/6, rising 1/6, Write for fully illustrated catalogue 
: 48/-, rising |/- a size. 36/9, rising 9d a size. . 
=e , g 7d, a size. gs ; ; with easy form of self measurement, 
| Box Calf Lace Shoes, Goodyear In fawn, navy or —~ Stockings with plain legs and ane he post free on application. 
| welted. Sizes: , to : a ; shade a” y/-, oe Call Brogue Shoes Goodyear yelted. 
to 5, i rising |/- a size. izes: I] to |, 29/-; 2 to 5, 31/-. : 
KennethDirward 
Boys’ and Men's Hairdressing Salon in the Basement. - 
37, CONDUIT STREET 
| Peter Robinson, Ltd., Oxford Street and Regent Street, W.1. LONDON, W.1 


Fer [NVALID FURNITURE 


| fofalofofolojojojofolajala}ola}ajalofolojajojajojafajajalo} Ve 


THE LADIES’ FIELD 


The ideal Fashion Journal for the 
well-dressed woman. Wide selec- 
tion of the newest season’s modes 
from Paris, London and New York. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOUR FASHION 
SUPPLEMENT IN EVERY ISSUE. 


Published 30th of every month 1/- 
BOOOSC RRR 0 EU 000000000000000008 


GERTRUDE HOPE 


COMPLEXION AND HAIR SPECIALIST 
(17 Years’ West End Connection). 
Superfluous Hair and unsightly blemishes 
rapidly removed without pain or scar. Masks 
for sagging, wrinkled faces. 





«- 


Utmost satisfaction ensured. Newest improved scientific 
methods. Massage, Electric Vioray Light treatments. 
Manicure. Chiropody by M.LS.Ch. Moderate fees. Perso 
attention. Free and ti in , 
care of the complexion. Tuition best obtainable. 
“Mme. Hope's skilled hands are not only | . 
a delight but a real benefit to the looks.’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


15, Upper Baker Street, N.W.1 Che SURGICAL MANUFACTURING ce t 
(Next door Tube Station.) (By appointment only). 83/85 MORTIMER ST. LONDON.W. 1 





| fofofojojofojojolojojofojlojojo}o) 
S70 00000050FC000088 
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TRY THESE HAVANA CIGARS. BEST VALUE TO-DAY. 


| "BOLIVAR’ 
| MASCOTAS 


t 5 18/6 per box of 25 35/- per box of 50 Samples 9d. each, Canriace Par, 


LEON & CO., 60, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. nmdvédour Lonpon. 
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HELL offers you motor lubricating oil 
scientifically blended to do properly the 
three things which oil ought to do. 


1 At cold air temperatures it is free 
, flowing to give quick starting. 


At crankcase temperature, _ rela- 
tively thick to ensure economical 
consumption. 


At cylinder temperature it has good 
fluidity to reduce friction but retain 
sufficient body to ensure efficient lubrication 


Shell Oils as sold to the public are exactly 
the same as were used to set up the world’s 
speed records of 1926 for both cars and 
motor cycles. 


Sealed Shell Cabinets everywhere (as 
shown here) thus afford you the security of 
the sealed container without the necessity of 
paying for a useless can. 
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HELL offers you motor lubricating oil 
scientifically blended to do properly the 


three things which oil ought to do. 


TCT 
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1 At cold air temperatures it is free 
* flowing to give quick starting. 


7 At crankcase’ temperature, _ rela- 
* tively thick to ensure economical 
consumption. 


3 At cylinder temperature it has good 
. fluidity to reduce friction but retain 
sufficient body to ensure efficient Jubrication 


Shell Oils as sold to the public are exactly 
the same as were used to set up the world’s 
speed records of 1926 for both cars and 


motor cycles. 








Sealed Shell Cabinets everywhere (as 
shown here) thus afford you the security of 
the sealed container without the necessity of 


paying for a useless can. | : 
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AS GOOD AS SHELL P/A\TROL 


LimitEp, at 20, Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C.2, 
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